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Containing two days. 


Ce AY 


An essay to prove that an author will write the better, for 
having some knowledge of the subje@ on which he writes. 


S several gentlemen in these times, by the wonderful 
force of genius only, without the least assistance of 
learning, perhaps, without being well able to read, have 
made a considerable figure in the republic of letters; 
the modern critics, I am told, have lately begun to assert, 
that all kind of learning is entirely useless to a writer; 
and, indeed, no other than a kind of fetters on the natural 
spriteliness and activity of the imagination, which is 
thus weighed down, and prevented from soaring to those 
high flights which otherwise it would be able to reach. 
This do@trine, I am afraid, is, at present, carried much 
too far: for why should writing differ so much from all 
other arts? The nimbleness of a dancing-master is not at 
all prejudiced by being taught to move; nor doth any 
mechanic, I believe, exercise his tools the worse by know- 
ing how to use them. For my own part, I cannot con- 
VOL. IV b 
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ceive that Homer or Virgil would have writ with more 
fire, if, instead of being masters ofall the learning of their 
times, they had really been as ignorant as most of the 
authors of the present age. Nor do I believe that all the 
imagination, fire, and judgment of Pitt could have pro- 
duced those orations that have made the senate of Eng- 
land in these our times a rival in eloquence to Greece and 
Rome, if he had not been so well read in the writings of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, as to have transfused their 
whole spirit into his speeches, and with their spirit, 
their knowledge too. 

I would not here be understood to insist on the same 
fund of learning in any of my brethren, as Cicero per- 
swades us is necessary to the composition of an orator. 
On the contrary, very little reading is, I conceive, neces- 
sary to the poet, less to the critic, and the least of all to 
the politician. For the first, perhaps, Bysse’s Art of 
Poetry, and a few of our modern poets, may suffice; for 
the second, a moderate heap of plays; and for the last, 
an indifferent collection of political journals. 

To say the truth, I require no more than that a man 
should have some little knowledge of the subjeét on 
which he treats, according to the old maxim of law, 
quam quisque norit artem in ed se exerceat. With this alone 
a writer may sometimes do tolerably well; and indeed 
without this, all the other learning in the world will Stand 
him in little stead. 

For instance, let us suppose that Homer and Virgil, 
Aristotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy could have 
met all together, and have clubbed their several talents 
to have composed a treatise on the art of dancing; I be- 
lieve it will be readily agreed they could not have equall- 
ed the excellent treatise which Mr. Essex hath given us 
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on that subjedt, entitled, The Rudiments of genteel Educa- 
tion. And, indeed, should the excellent Mr. Broughton 
be prevailed on to set if to paper, and to complete the 
abovesaid rudiments, by delivering down the true prin- 
ciples of athletics, I question whether the world will have 
any cause to lament, that none of the great writers, either 
antient or modern, have ever treated about that noble 
and useful art. 

To avoid a multiplicity of examples in so plain a case, 
and to come at once to my point, I am apt to conceive, 
that one reason why many English writers have totally 
failed in describing the manners of upper life, may possi- 
bly be, that in reality they know nothing of it. 

This is a knowledge unhappily not in the power of 
many authors to arrive at. Books will give us a very im- 
perfect idea of it; nor will the stage a much better: the 
- fine gentleman formed upon reading the former will al- 
most always turn out a pedant, and he who forms him- 
self upon the latter, acoxcomb. 

Nor are the chara€ters drawn from these models 
better supported. Vanbrugh and Congreve copied na- 
ture; but they who copy them draw as unlike the present 
age, as Hogarth would do if he was to paint a rout or a 
drum in the dresses of Titian and of Vandyke. In short, 
imitation here will not do the business. The picture must 
be after nature herself. A true knowledge of the world is 
gained only by conversation, and the manners of every 
rank must be seen in order to be known. 

Now it happens that this higher order of mortals is 
not to be seen, like all the rest of the human species, for 
nothing, in the streets, shops, and coffee-houses: nor are 
they shewn like the upper rank of animals, for so mucha 
piece. In short, this is a sight to which no persons are ad- 
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mitted, without one or other of these qualifications, viz. 
either birth or fortune; or what is equivalent to both, the 
honourable profession of a gamester. And very unluckily 
for the world, persons so qualified, very seldom care to 
take upon themselves the bad trade of writing; which is 
generally entered upon by the lower and poorer sort, as 
it is a trade which many think requires no kind of stock 
to set up with. 

Hence those strange monsters in laceand embroidery, 
in silks and brocades, with vast wigs and hoops; which, 
under the name of lords and ladies, strut the stage, to the 
great delight of attornies and their clerks in the pit, and 
of citizens and their apprentices in the galleries; and 
which are no more to be found in real life, than the cen- 
taur, the chimera, or any other creature of mere fiction. 
But to let my reader into a secret, this knowledge of up- 
per life, though very necessary for the preventing mis- 
takes, is no very great resource toa writer whose province 
is comedy, or that kind of novels, which, like this I am 
writing, is of the comic class. 

What Mr. Pope says of women is very applicable to 
most in this station, who are indeed so entirely made up 
of form and affectation, that they have no character at all, 
at least, none which appears. I will venture to say the 
highest life is much the dullest, and affords very little 
humour or entertainment. The various callings in lower 
spheres produce the great variety of humorous charac- 
ters; whereas here, except among the few who are engag- 
ed in the pursuit of ambition, and the fewer still who 
have a relish for pleasure, all is vanity and servile imi- 
tation. Dressing and cards, eating and drinking, bowing 
and curtesying, make up the business of their lives. 

Some there are however of this rank, upon whom pas- 
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sion exercises its tyranny, and hurries them far beyond 
the bounds which decorum prescribes; of these, the 
ladies are as much distinguished by their noble intrepid- 
ity, and a certain superior contempt of reputation, from 
the frail ones of meaner degree, as a virtuous woman of 
quality is by the elegance and delicacy of her sentiments 
from the honest wife of a yeoman or shopkeeper. Lady 
Bellaston was of this intrepid character; but let not my 
country readers conclude from her, that this is the gener- 
al conduct of women of fashion, or that we mean to re- 
present them as such. They might as well suppose, that 
every clergyman was represented by Thwackum, or 
every soldier by ensign Northerton. 

There is not indeed a greater error than that which 
universally prevails among the vulgar, who borrowing 
their opinion from some ignorant satyrists, have affixed 
the chara¢ter of lewdness to these times. On the contrary, 
I am convinced there never was less of love intrigue car- 
ried on among persons of condition, than now. Our 
present women have been taught by their mothers to 
fix their thoughts only on ambition and vanity, and to 
despise the pleasures of love as unworthy their regard; 
and being afterwards, by the care of such mothers, 
married without having husbands, they seem pretty well 
confirmed in the justness of those sentiments; whence 
they content themselves, for the dull remainder of life, 
with the pursuit of more innocent, but I am afraid more 
childish amusements, the bare mention of which would 
ill suit with the dignity of this history. In my humble 
opinion, the true characteristick of the present beau 
monde, is rather folly than vice, and the only epithet which 
it deserves is that of frivolous. 
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Containing letters and other matters which attend amours. 


ONES had not long been at home, before he receiv- 
ed the following letter. 


WAS never more surprized than when I found you 

was gone. When you left the room, I little imagined 
you intended to have left the house without seeing me 
again. Your behaviour isall of a piece, and convinces me 
how much I ought to despise a heart which can doat upon 
an idiot; though I know not whether I should not admire 
her cunning more than her simplicity: wonderful both! 
For though she understood not a word of what passed 
between us, she yet had the skill, the assurance, the— 
what shall I call it? to deny to my face, that she knows you, 
or ever saw you before.— Was this a scheme laid between 
you, and have you been base enough to betray me?— 
O how I despise her, you, and all the world, but chiefly 
myself, for—I dare not write what I should afterwards 
run mad to read; but remember, I can detest as violently 
as I have loved. 


Jones had but little time given him to refleét on this let- 
ter, beforea second was brought him from the same hand; 
and this, likewise, we shall set down in the precise words. 


W HEN you consider the hurry of spirits in which 
I must have writ, you cannot be surprized at any 
expressions in my former note.—Yet, perhaps, on re- 
fleCtion, they were rather too warm. At least I would, if 
possible, think all owing to the odious playhouse, and to 
the impertinence of a fool, which detained me beyond my 
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appointment.—How easy is it to think well of those we 
love?—Perhaps you desire I should think so. I have re- 
solved to see you to-night, so come to me immediately. 
P. S. [have ordered to be at home to none but yourself. 
P.S, Mr. Jones will imagine I shall assist him in his de- 
fence; for, I believe, he cannot desire to impose 
on me more than I desire to impose on myself. 
P. S. Come immediately. 


To the men of intrigue I refer the determination, 
whether the angry or the tender letter gave the greatest 
uneasiness to Jones. Certain it is, he had no violent in- 
clination to pay any more visits that evening, unless to 
one single person. However, he thought his honour en- 
gaged, and had not this been motive sufficient, he would 
not have ventured to blow the temper of Lady Bellaston 
into that flame of which he had reason to think it sus- 
ceptible, and of which he feared the consequence might 
be a discovery to Sophia, which he dreaded. After some 
discontented walks therefore about the room, he was 
preparing to depart, when the lady kindly prevented 
him, not by another letter, but by her own presence. 
She entered the room very disordered in her dress, and 
very discomposed in her looks, and threw herself into a 
chair, where having recovered her breath, she said,— 
““You see, sir, when women have gone one length too far, 
they will stop at none. If any person would have sworn 
this to me a week ago, I would not have believed it of 
myself.” “I hope, madam,” said Jones “‘my charming 
Lady Bellaston will be as difficult to believe any thing 
against one who is so sensible of the many obligations 
she hath conferred upon him.” “Indeed!” says she, 
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“sensible of obligations! Did I expeét to hear such cold 
language from Mr. Jones?” “Pardon me, mydear angel,” 
said he, “‘if after the letters I have received, the terrors of 
your anger, though I know not how I have deserved it.” 
—‘And have I then,” says she with a smile, “so angry a 
countenance?—Have I really brought a chiding face 
with me?”’—“If there be honour in man,”’ said he, “‘I 
have done nothing to merit your anger.— You remem- 
ber the appointment you sent me—I went in pursuance’’ 
—‘I beseech you,” cry’d she, “do not run through the 
odious recital—answer me but one question, and I shall 
be easy—have you not betrayed my honour to her?”’ 
—Jones fell upon his knees, and began to utter the most 
violent protestations, when Partridge came dancing and 
capering into the room, like one drunk with joy, crying 
out, ““She’s found! she’s found!—Here, sir, here, she’s 
here,—Mrs. Honour is upon the stairs.” “Stop her a 
moment,” cries Jones.—‘‘Here, madam, step behind 
the bed, I have no other room nor closet, nor place on 
earth to hide you in; sure never was so damn’d an acci- 
dent.”’—‘‘D—n’d indeed!” said the lady as she went to 
her place of concealment; and presently afterwards in 
came Mrs. Honour. “Hey day!,” says she, ‘“‘Mr. Jones, 
what’s the matter?—That impudent rascal, your servant, 
would scarce let me come up Stairs. I hope he hath not 
the same reason now to keep me from you as he had at 
Upton.—I suppose you hardly expeéted to see me; but 
you have certainly bewitched my lady. Poor dear young 
lady! To besure, I loves her as tenderly as if she was my 
own sister. Lord have mercy upon you, if you don’t 
make her a good husband; and to be sure, if you do not, 
nothing can be bad enough for you.” Jones begged her 
only to whisper, “for that there was a lady dying in the 
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nextroom.” “A lady!” cries she; ‘“‘ay, I suppose one of 
your ladies.—O Mr. Jones, there are too many of them 
in the world; I believe we are got into the house of one, 
for my Lady Bellaston I darst to say is no better than she 
should be.” —‘‘Hush! hush!’ cries Jones, “every word is 
over-heard in the next room.” “‘I don’t care a farthing,” 
cries Honour, “I speaks no scandal of any one; but to be 
sure the servants makes no scruple of saying as how her 
ladyship meets men at another place—where the house 
goes under the name of a poor gentlewoman, but her 
ladyship pays the rent, and many’s the good thing be- 
sides, they say, she hath of her.’’ —Here Jones, after 
expressing the utmost uneasiness, offered to stop her 
mouth,—‘‘Hey day! why sure Mr. Jones you will let me 
speak, I speaks no scandal, for I only says what I heard 
from others,—and thinks I to myself much good may it 
do the gentlewoman with her riches, if she comes by it 
in such a wicked manner. To be sure it is better to be 
poor and honest.” “The servants are villains,” cries 
Jones, ‘‘and abuse their lady unjustly.” —“Ay to be sure 
servants are always villains, and so my lady says, and 
won’t hear a word of it.” —‘‘No, I am convinced,”’ says 
Jones, “‘my Sophia is above listening to such base scan- 
dal.” “‘Nay, I believe it is no scandal neither,” cries Hon- 
our, “for why should she meet men at another house?— 
It can never be for any good: for if she had a lawful de- 
sign of being courted, as to be sure any lady may law- 
fully give her company to men upon that account; why 
where can be the sense” —“I protest,”’ cries Jones, “‘I 
can’t hear all this of a lady of such honour, and a relation 
of Sophia; besides you will distraét the poor lady in the 
next room.—Let me intreat you to walk with me down 
Stairs.” —“‘Nay, sir, you won’t let me speak, [ have 
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done—Here, sir, is a letter from my young lady,—what 
would some men give to have this? But, Mr. Jones, I 
think you are not over and above generous, and yet | 
have heard some servants say—but I am sure you will do 
me the justice to own I never saw the colour of your 
money.” Here Jones hastily took the letter, and present- 
ly after slip’d five pieces into her hand. He then returned 
a thousand thanks to his dear Sophia in a whisper, and 
begged her to leave him to read her letter; she presently 
departed, not without expressing much grateful sense of 
his generosity. 

Lady Bellaston now came from behind the curtain. 
How shall I describe her rage? Her tongue was at first 
incapable of utterance; but streams of fire darted from 
her eyes, and well indeed they might, for her heart was 
all in a flame. And now as soon as her voice found way, 
instead of expressing any indignation against Honour, 
or her own servants, she began to attack poor Jones. 
“You see,”’ said she, “what I have sacrificed to you, my 
reputation, my honour,—gone for ever! And what re- 
turn have I found? Negleéted, slighted for a country 
girl, for an idiot.”—‘“‘What negle&t, madam, or what 
slight,” cries Jones, “have I been guilty of ?’—‘“Mr. 
Jones,” said she, “‘it is in vain to dissemble, if you will 
make me easy, you must entirely give her up; and as a 
proof of your intention, shew me the letter.”—‘‘What 
letter, madam?” said Jones. “‘Nay, surely,” said she, 
“you cannot have the confidence to deny your having re- 
ceived a letter by the hands of that trollop.” “And can 
your ladyship,” cries he, “ask of me what I must part 
with my honour before I grant? Have I acted in such a 
manner by your ladyship? Could I be guilty of betraying 


this poor innocent girl to you, what security could you 
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have, that I should not act the same part by yourself? 
A moment’s reflection will, I am sure, convince you, 
that a man with whom the secrets of a lady are not safe, 
must be the most contemptible of wretches.” “Very 
well,” said she—“‘T need not insist on your becoming this 
contemptible wretch in your own opinion; for the in- 
side of the letter could inform me of nothing more than I 
know already. I see the footing you are upon.”’—Here 
ensued a long conversation, which the reader, who is not 
too curious, will thank me for not inserting at length. 
It shall suffice therefore to inform him, that Lady Bellas- 
ton grew more and more pacified, and at length believed, 
or affected to believe, his protestations, that his meeting 
with Sophia that evening was merely accidental, and 
every other matter which the reader already knows, and 
which as Jones set before her in the strongest light, it is 
plain that she had in reality no reason to be angry with 
him. 

She was not however in her heart perfedtly satisfied 
with his refusal to shew her the letter, so deaf are we to 
the clearest reason, when it argues against our prevailing 
passions. She was indeed well convinced that Sophia 
possessed the first place in Jones’s affections; and yet, 
haughty and amorous as this lady was, she submitted at 
last to bear the second place; or to express it more pro- 
perly in a legal phrase, was contented with the posses- 
sion of that of which another woman had the reversion. 

It was at length agreed, that Jones should for the 
future visit at the house: for that Sophia, her maid, and 
all the servants would place these visits to the account of 
Sophia; and that she herself would be considered as the 
person imposed upon. 

This scheme was contrived by the lady, and highly 
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relished by Jones, who was indeed glad to have a pro- 
spect of seeing his Sophia at any rate; andthe lady herself 
was not a little pleased with the imposition on Sophia, 
which Jones, she thought, could not possibly discover 
to her for his own sake. 

The next day was appointed for the first visit, and 
then, after proper ceremonials, the Lady Bellaston re- 
turned home. 


CHAPS REIS 
Containing various matters. 


ONES was no sooner alone, than he eagerly broke 
open his letter, and read as follows. 


SIR, 

T is impossible to express what I have suffered since 

you left this house; and as I have reason to think 
you intend coming here again, I have sent Honour, 
though so late at night, as she tells me she knows your 
lodgings, to prevent you. I charge you, by all the regard 
you have for me, not to think of visiting here; for it will 
certainly be discovered; nay, I almost doubt from some 
things which have dropt from her ladyship, that she is 
not already without some suspicion. Something favour- 
able perhaps may happen; we must wait with patience; 
but I once more entreat you, if you have any concern for 
my ease, do not think of returning hither. 


This letter administred the same kind of consolation 
to poor Jones, which Job formerly received from his 
friends. Besides disappointing all the hopes which he 
promised to himself from seeing Sophia, he was reduced 
to an unhappy dilemma, with regard to Lady Bellaston; 
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for there are some certain engagements, which, as he 
well knew, do very difficultly admit of any excuse for the 
failure; and to go, after the Stri@ prohibition from So- 
phia, he was not to be forced by any human power. At 
length, after much deliberation, which during that 
night supply’d the place of sleep, he determined to feign 
himself sick: for this suggested itselfas the only means of 
failing the appointed visit, without incensing Lady 
Bellaston, which he had more than one reason of desiring 
to avoid. 

The first thing however which he did in the morning 
was to write an answer to Sophia, which he enclosed in 
one to Honour. He then dispatched another to Lady 
Bellaston, containing the abovementioned excuse; and 
to this he soon received the following answer. 


AM vexed that I cannot see you here this afternoon, 
fi but more concerned for the occasion; take great care 
of yourself, and have the best advice, and I hope there 
will be no danger.—I am so tormented all this morning 
with fools, that I have scarce a moment’s time to write to 
you. Adieu. 

P. 8S. 1 will endeavour to call on you this evening at 

nine.—Be sure to be alone. 


Mr. Jones now received a visit from Mrs. Miller, 
who, after some formal introdu¢tion, began the follow- 
ing speech. “‘I am very sorry, sir, to wait upon you on 
such an occasion; but I hope you will consider the ill 
consequence which it must be to the reputations of my 
poor girls, if my house should once be talked of as a house 
of ill fame. I hope you won’t think me therefore guilty 
of impertinence, if I beg you not to bring any more 
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ladies in at that time of night. The clock had struck two 
before one of them went away.” “I do assure you, ma- 
dam,” said Jones, ‘“‘the lady who was here last night, and 
who staid the latest (for the other only brought me a 
letter) is a woman of very great fashion, and my near 
relation.” “I don’t know what fashion she is of,’’ ans- 
wered Mrs. Miller, ‘but Iam sure no woman of virtue, 
unless a very near relation indeed, would visit a young 
gentleman at ten at night, and stay four hours in his 
room with him alone; besides, sir, the behaviour of her 
chairmen shews what she was; for they did nothing but 
make jests all the evening in the entry, and asked Mr. 
Partridge in the hearing of my own maid, if madam in- 
tended to stay with his master all night; with a great deal 
of stuff not proper to be repeated. I have really a great 
respect for you, Mr. Jones, upon your own account, nay 
I have a very high obligation to you for your generosity 
to my cousin. Indeed I did not know how very good you 
had been till lately. Little did I imagine to what dreadful 
courses the poor man’s distress had driven him. Little 
did I think when you gave me the ten guineas, that you 
had given them to a highwayman! O heavens! What 
goodness have you shewn? How have you preserved this 
family.—The character which Mr. Allworthy hath for- 
merly given me of you, was, I find, stri€tly true-—And 
indeed if I had no obligation to you, my obligations to 
him are such, that, on his account, I should shew you the 
utmost respect in my power.—Nay, believe me, dear 
Mr. Jones, if my daughters and my own reputation were 
out of the case, I should, for your own sake, be sorry that 
so pretty a young gentleman should converse with these 
women; but if you are resolved to do it, I must beg you 
to take another lodging; for I do not myself like to have 
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such things carried on under my roof; but more espe- 
cially upon the account of my girls, who have little, 
Heaven knows, besides their characters to recommend 
them.” Jones started and changed colour at the name of 
Allworthy. “Indeed, Mrs. Miller,” answered he a little 
warmly, “I do not take this at all kind. I will never bring 
any slander on your house; but I must insist on seeing 
what company I please in my own room; and if that gives 
you any offence, I shall, as soon as I am able, look for 
another lodging.” “‘I am sorry we must part then, sir,”’ 
said she, “but [ am convinced Mr. Allworthy himself 
would never come within my doors, if he had the least 
suspicion of my keeping an ill house.” —“Very well, 
madam,” said Jones.—‘‘I hope, sir,”’ said she, “‘you are 
not angry; for I would not for the world offend any of 
Mr. Allworthy’s family. I have not slept a wink all 
night about this matter.”—‘“I am sorry, I have dis- 
turbed your rest, madam,”’ said Jones, “‘but I beg you 
will send Partridge up to me immediately;”’ which she 
promised to do, and then with a very low courtesy re- 
tired. 

As soon as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon him in 
the most outrageous manner.—‘“How often,” said he, 
“am I to suffer for your folly, or rather for my own in 
keeping you? Is that tongue of yours resolved upon my 
deStruction?”’—‘“‘What have 1 done, sir?” answered 
affrighted Partridge. ““Who was it gave you authority to 
mention the story of the robbery, or that the man you 
saw here was the person?”’—“I sir?” cries Partridge. 
“Now don’t be guilty of a falshood in denying it,” said 
Jones—.“‘If I did mention such a matter,” answers Par- 
tridge, “I am sure, I thought no harm; for I should not 
have opened my lips, if it had not been to his own friends 
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and relations, who, I imagined, would have let it go no 
farther.’”’ ‘“‘But I have a much heavier charge against 
you,” cries Jones, “than this. How durst you, after all 
the precautions I gave you, mention the name of Mr. 
Allworthy in this house?”’ Partridge denied that he ever 
had, with many oaths. “How else,” said Jones, “should 
Mrs. Miller be acquainted that there was any connec- 
tion between him and me? And it is but this moment she 
told me, she respected me on his account.’”’—“‘O Lord, 
sir,” said Partridge, ‘‘I desire only to be heard out; and 
to be sure, never was any thing so unfortunate; hear me 
but out, and you will own how wrongfully you have ac- 
cused me. When Mrs. Honour came down Stairs last 
night, she met me in the entry, and asked me when my 
master had heard from Mr. Allworthy; and to be sure 
Mrs. Miller heard the very words; and the moment 
Madam Honour was gone, she called me into the par- 
lour to her. ‘Mr. Partridge,’ says she, ‘what Mr. All- 
worthy is that the gentlewoman mentioned? Is it the 
great Mr. Allworthy of Somersetshire?’ ‘Upon my 
word, madam,’ says I, ‘I know nothing of the matter.’ 
—‘Sure,’ says she, ‘your master is not the Mr. Jones 
I have heard Mr. Allworthy talk of? ‘Upon my word, 
madam,’ says I, ‘I know nothing of the matter.’— 
‘Then,’ says she, turning to her daughter Nancy, says 
she, ‘as sure as ten pence this is the very young gen- 
tleman, and he agrees exactly with the squire’s descrip- 
tion.’ The Lord above knows who it was told her, for I 
am the arrantest villain that ever walked upon two legs if 
ever it came out of my mouth.—I promise you, sir, I 
can keep a secret when I am desired.—Nay, sir, so far 
was I from telling her any thing about Mr. Allworthy, 
that I told her the very dire contrary: for though I did 
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not contradict it at that moment, yet, as second thoughts, 
they say, are best; so when I came to consider that some 
body must have informed her, thinks I to myself, I will 
put an end to the story; and so I went back again into the 
parlour some time afterwards, and says I, upon my word, 
says I, whoever, says I, told you that this gentleman was 
Mr. Jones; that is, says I, that this Mr. Jones was that 
Mr. Jones, told you a confounded lie: and I beg, says I, 
you will never mention any such matter, says I; for my 
master, says I, will think I must have told you so; and I 
defy any body in the house, ever to say, I mentioned any 
such word. To be certain, sir, it is a wonderful thing, and 
I have been thinking with myself ever since, how it was 
she came to know it; not but I saw an old woman here 
t’other day a begging at the door, who looked as like her 
we saw in Warwickshire, that caused all that mischief to 
us. To be sure it is never good to pass by an old woman 
without giving her something, especially if she looks at 
you; for all the world shall never persuade me but that 
they have a great power to do mischief, and to be sure I 
shall never see an old woman again, but I shall think to 
myself, infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.” 

The simplicity of Partridge set Jones a laughing, and 
puta final end to his anger, which had indeed seldom any 
long duration in his mind; and instead of commenting 
on his defence, he told him he intended presently to leave 
those lodgings, and ordered him to go and endeavour to 
get him others. 


VOL. IV Cc 
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CORALP ai Vo. 


W hich we hope will be very attentively perused by 
young people of both sexes. 


ARTRIDGE had no sooner left Mr. Jones, than 

Mr. Nightingale, with whom he had now contracted 
a great intimacy, came to him, and after a short saluta- 
tion, said, “‘So, Tom, I hear you had company very late 
last night. Upon my soul, you are a happy fellow, who 
have not been in town above a fortnight, and can keep 
chairs waiting at your door till two in the morning.” He 
then ran on with much common-place raillery of the 
same kind, till Jones at last interrupted him, saying, “‘I 
suppose you have received all this information from Mrs. 
Miller, who hath been up here a little while ago to give 
me warning. The good woman is afraid, it seems, of the 
reputation of her daughters.” “‘O she is wonderfully 
nice,” says Nightingale, “upon that account; if you re- 
member, she would not let Nancy go with us to the 
masquerade.” “Nay, upon my honour, I think she’s in 
the right of it,’”’ says Jones; “however I have taken her 
at her word, and have sent Partridge to look for another 
lodging.” “If you will,” says Nightingale, “we may, I 
believe, be again together; for to tell you a secret, which 
I desire you won't mention in the family, I intend to quit 
the house to day.”"—“ What, hath Mrs. Miller given you 
warning too, my friend?” cries Jones. ‘“No,”’ answered 
the other; “‘but the rooms are not convenient enough.— 
Besides, | am grown weary of this part of the town. I 
want to be nearer the places of diversion; so I am going 
to Pallmall.”—‘“And do you intend to make a secret 
of your going away?”’ said Jones. “‘I promise you,” ans- 


wered Nightingale, “I don’t intend to bilk my lodgings; 
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but I have a private reason for not taking a formal leave.” 
“Not so private,” answered Jones; “I promise you, I 
have seen it ever since the second day of my coming to 
the house.—Here will be some wet eyes on your depar- 
ture.—Poor Nancy, I pity her, faith!—Indeed, Jack, 
you have play’d the fool with that girl— You have given 
her a longing, which, I am afraid, nothing will ever 
cure her of.” —Nightingale answered, ‘“‘What the devil 
would you have me do? Would you have me marry her 
to cure her?”’—“‘No,”’ answered Jones, “I would not 
have had you make love to her, as you have often done in 
my presence. I have been astonished at the blindness of 
her mother in never seeing it.’’ “Pugh, see it!’ cries 
Nightingale, “‘what the devil should she see!’’ ““Why 
see,’’ said Jones, “that you have made her daughter dis- 
tractedly in love with you. The poor girl cannot conceal 
it a moment, her eyes are never off from you, and she al- 
ways colours every time you come into the room. In- 
deed, I pity her heartily; for she seems to be one of the 
best natured, and honestest of human creatures.” “And 
so,” answered Nightingale, “according to your doc- 
trine, one must not amuse one’s self by any common 
gallantries with women, for fear they should fall in love 
with us.”’ “Indeed, Jack,” said Jones, “‘you wilfully mis- 
understand me; I do not fancy women are so apt to fall 
in love; but you have gone far beyond common gallan- 
tries.” —‘‘What, do you suppose,” says Nightingale, 
“that we have been a-bed together?” “‘No, upon my 
honour,” answered Jones, very seriously, “I do not sup- 
pose so ill of you; nay, J will go farther, I do not imagine 
you have laid a regular premeditated scheme for the des- 
truction of the quiet of a poor little creature, or have even 
foreseen the consequence: for I am sure thou art a very 
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good-natured fellow, and such a one can never be guilty 
of a cruelty of that kind: butat the same time, you have 
pleased your own vanity, without considering that this 
poor girl was made a sacrifice to it; and while you have 
had no design but of amusing an idle hour, you have 
actually given her reason to flatter herself, that you had 
the most serious designs in her favour. Prithee, Jack, 
answer me honestly: to what have tended all those ele- 
gant and luscious descriptions of happiness arising from 
violent and mutual fondness; all those warm professions 
of tenderness, and generous, disinterested love? Did you 
imagine she would not apply them? Or, speak ingenu- 
ously, did not you intend she should?” “Upon my soul, 
Tom,” cries Nightingale, “I did not think this was in 
thee. ‘Thou wilt make an admirable parson.—So, I sup- 
pose, you would not go to bed to Nancy now, if she would 
let your” —“No,”’ cries Jones, ‘“‘may I be d—n’d if I 
would.” “Tom, Tom,” answered Nightingale, “last 
night; remember last night. 


“‘__When ev’ry eye was clos’d and the pale moon, 
And silent stars shone conscious of the theft.” 


“Lookee, Mr. Nightingale,” said Jones, “I am no 
canting hypocrite, nor do I pretend to the gift of chas- 
tity, more than my neighbours. I have been guilty with 
women, I own it; but am not conscious that I have ever 
injured any—nor would I, to procure pleasure to myself, 
be knowingly the cause of misery to any human being.” 

“Well, well,” said Nightingale, “TI believe you, and I 
am convinced you acquit me of any such thing.” 

“I do, from my heart,”’ answered Jones, “of having 
debauched the girl, but not from having gained her af- 
feétions.” 
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“If I have,” said Nightingale, “I am sorry for it; but 
time and absence will soon wear off such impressions. 
It is a receipt I must take myself: for to confess the truth 
to you,—I never liked any girl half so much in my whole 
life; but I must let you into the whole secret, Tom. My 
father hath provided a match for me, with a woman [| 
never saw, and she is now coming to town, in order for 
me to make my addresses to her.” 

At these words Jones burst into a loud fit of laughter ; 
when Nightingale cried,—“‘Nay, prithee don’t turn me 
into ridicule. The devil take me if I am not half mad 
about this matter! My poor Nancy! Oh Jones, Jones, I 
wish | had a fortune in my own possession.” 

“T heartily wish you had,” cries Jones; “for if this 
be the case, I sincerely pity you both: but surely you 
don’t intend to go away without taking your leave of 
her? 

“T would not,”’ answered Nightingale, “undergo the 
pain of taking leave for ten thousand pound; besides, I 
am convinced, instead of answering any good purpose, 
it would only serve to inflame my poor Nancy the more. 
I beg therefore, you would not mention a word of it to 
day, and in the evening, or to-morrow morning, I intend 
to depart.” 

Jones promised he would not; and said, upon reflec- 
tion he thought, as he had determined and was obliged 
to leave her, he took the most prudent method. He then 
told Nightingale, he should be very glad to lodge in the 
same house with him; and it was accordingly agreed be- 
tween them, that Nightingale should procure him either 
the ground floor, or the two pair of stairs; for the young 
gentleman himself was to occupy that which was be- 
tween them. 
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This Nightingale, of whom we shall be presently ob- 
liged to say a little more, was in the ordinary transactions 
of life a man of stri€t honour, and what is more rare 
among young gentlemen of the town, one of strict hon- 
esty too; yet in affairs of love he was somewhat looser in 
his morals; not that he was even here as void of principle 
as gentlemen sometimes are, and oftner affect to be; but 
it is certain he had been guilty of some indefensible 
treachery to women, and had ina certain mystery, called 
making love, practiced many deceits, which, if he had used 
in trade he would have been counted the greatest villain 
upon earth. 

But as the world, | know not well for what reason, 
agree to see this treachery in a better light, he was so far 
from being ashamed of his iniquities of this kind, that he 
gloried in them, and would often boast of his skill in 
gaining of women, and his triumphs over their hearts, 
for which he had before this time received some rebukes 
from Jones, who always exprest great bitterness against 
any misbehaviour to the fair part of the species, who, if 
considered, he said, as they ought to be, in the light of 
the dearest friends, were to be cultivated, honoured, and 
caressed with the utmost love and tenderness; but if re- 
garded as enemies, were a conquest of which a man 
ought rather to be ashamed than to value himself up- 
on it. 
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Shs oR Meh gs 
A short account of the biStory of Mrs. Miller. 


ON ES this day eat a pretty good dinner for a sick 

man, that is to say, the larger half of a shoulder of 
mutton. In the afternoon he received an invitation from 
Mrs. Miller to drink tea: for that good woman having 
learnt, either by means of Partridge, or by some other 
means natural or supernatural, that he had a connection 
with Mr. Allworthy, could not endure the thoughts of 
parting with him in an angry manner. 

Jones accepted the invitation; and no sooner was the 
tea-kettle removed, and the girls sent out of the room, 
than the widow, without much preface, began as follows: 
“Well, there are very surprizing things happen in this 
world; but certainly it is a wonderful business, that I 
should have a relation of Mr. Allworthy in my house, 
and never know any thing of the matter. Alas! sir, you 
little imagine what a friend that best of gentlemen hath 
been to me and mine. Yes, sir, 1am not ashamed to own 
it; it is owing to his goodness, that I did not long since 
perish for want, and leave my poor little wretches, two 
destitute, helpless, friendless orphans, to the care, or 
rather to the cruelty of the world. 

“You must know, sir, though I am now reduced to get 
my living by letting lodgings, I was born and bred a 
gentlewoman. My father was an officer of the army, and 
died in a considerable rank: but he lived up to his pay; 
and as that expired with him, his family, at his death, 
became beggars. We were three sisters. One of us had 
the good luck to die soon after of the small-pox: a lady 
was so kind as to take the second out of charity, as she 
said, to wait upon her. The mother of this lady had been 
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a servant to my grandmother; and having inherited a 
vast fortune from her father, which he had got by pawn- 
broking, was married to a gentleman of great estate and 
fashion. She used my sister so barbarously, often upbraid- 
ing her with her birth and poverty, calling her in derision 
a gentlewoman, that I believe she at length broke the 
heart of the poor girl. In short, she likewise died within 
a twelvemonth after my father. Fortune thought proper 
to provide better for me, and within a month from his de- 
cease I was married to a clergyman, who had been my 
lover a long time before, and who had been very ill-used 
by my father on that account: for though my poor father 
could not give any of us a shilling, yet he bred us up as 
delicately, considered us, and would have had us con- 
sider ourselves as highly, as if we had been the richest 
heiresses. But my dear husband forgot all this usage, and 
the moment we were become fatherless, he immediately 
renewed his addresses to me so warmly, that I, who al- 
ways liked, and now more than ever esteemed him, soon 
comply’d. Five years did I live in a state of perfect happi- 
ness with the best of men, ’till at last—Oh! cruel, cruel 
fortune that ever separated us, that deprived me of the 
kindest of husbands, and my poor girls of the tenderest 
parent.—O my poor girls! you never knew the blessing 
which ye lost.—I am ashamed, Mr. Jones, of this wo- 
manish weakness; but I shall never mention him without 
tears.” —“] ought rather, madam,”’ said Jones, ‘‘to be 
ashamed that I do not accompany you.” —“‘Well, sir,” 
continued she, “I was now left a second time in a much 
worse condition than before; besides the terrible afflic- 
tion I was to encounter, I had now two children to pro- 
vide for; and was, if possible, more pennyless than ever, 
when that great, that good, that glorious man, Mr. All- 
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worthy, who had some little acquaintance with my hus- 
band, accidentally heard of my distress, and immediately 
writ this letter to me, Here, sir,—here it is; I put it into 
my pocket to shew it you. This is the letter, sir; I must 
and will read it you. 


MADAM, 


HEARTILY condole with you on your late 
grievous loss, which your own good sense, and the 
excellent lessons you must have learnt from the worthiest 
of men, will better enable you to bear, than any advice 
which Iam capable of giving. Nor have I any doubt that 
you, whom I have heard to be the tenderest of mothers, 
will suffer any immoderate indulgence of grief to prevent 
you from discharging your duty to those poor infants, 
who now alone stand in need of your tenderness. 
However, as you must be supposed at present to be 
incapable of much worldly consideration, you will par- 
don my having ordered a person to wait on you, and to 
pay you twenty guineas, which I beg you will accept ’till 
I have the pleasure of seeing you, and believe me to be, 
madam, &c. 


“This letter, sir, I received within a fortnight after 
the irreparable loss I have mentioned, and within a fort- 
night afterwards, Mr. Allworthy,—the blessed Mr. All- 
worthy, came to pay me a visit, when he placed me in 
the house you now see me, gave me a large sum of mo- 
ney to furnish it, and settled an annuity of So/. a year 
upon me, which I have constantly received ever since. 
Judge then, Mr. Jones, in what regard I must hold a 
benefaétor, to whom I owe the preservation of my life, 
and of those dear children, for whose sake alone my life 
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is valuable.—Do not, therefore, think me impertinent, 
Mr. Jones, (since I must esteem one for whom I know 
Mr. Allworthy hath so much value) if I beg you not to 
converse with these wicked women. You are a young 
gentleman, and do not know half their artful wiles. Do 
not be angry with me, sir, for what I said upon account 
of my house; you must be sensible it would be the ruin of 
my poor dear girls. Besides, sir, you cannot but be ac- 
quainted, that Mr. Allworthy himself would never for- 
give my conniving at such matters, and particularly with 
ou.” 

if “Upon my word, madam,” said Jones, “‘you need 
make no farther apology; nor do I in the least take any 
thing ill you have said: but give me leave, as no one can 
have more value than myself for Mr. Allworthy, to de- 
liver you from one mistake, which, perhaps, would not 
be altogether for his honour: I do assure you, I am no re- 
lation of his.” 

“Alas! sir,”’ answered she, “I know you are not. I 
know very well who you are; for Mr. Allworthy hath 
told me all: but I do assure you, had you been twenty 
times his son, he could not have expressed more regard 
for you, than he hath often expressed in my presence. 
You need not be ashamed, sir, of what you are; I pro- 
mise you no good person will esteem you the less on that 
account. No, Mr. Jones; the words ‘dishonourable 
birth’ are nonsense, as my dear husband used to say, un- 
less the word “dishonourable’ be applied to the parents; 
for the children can derive no real dishonour from an a&t 
of which they are intirely innocent.” 

Here Jones heaved a deep sigh, and then said, ‘“‘Since 
I perceive, madam, you really do know me, and Mr. All- 
worthy hath thought proper to mention my name to you; 
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and since you have been so explicit with me as to your 
own affairs, I will acquaint you with some more cir- 
cumstances concerning myself.” And these Mrs. Miller 
having expressed great desire and curiosity to hear, he 
began and related to her his whole history, without once 
mentioning the name of Sophia. 

There is a kind of sympathy in honest minds, by 
means of which they give an easy credit to each other. 
Mrs. Miller believed all which Jones told her to be true, 
and exprest much pity and concern for him. She was be- 
ginning to comment on the story, but Jones interrupted 
her: for as the hour of assignation now drew nigh, he be- 
gan to stipulate for a second interview with the lady that 
evening, which he promised should be the last at her 
house; swearing, at the same time, that she was one of 
great distinction, and that nothing but what was intirely 
innocent was to pass between them; and I do firmly be- 
lieve he intended to keep his word. 

Mrs. Miller was at length prevailed on, and Jones de- 
parted to his chamber, where he sat alone till twelve 
o'clock, but no Lady Bellaston appeared. 

As we have said that this lady had a great affeCtion for 
Jones, and as it must have appeared that she really had 
so, the reader may perhaps wonder at the first failure of 
her appointment, as she apprehended him to be confined 
by sickness, a season when friendship seems most to re- 
quire such visits. This behaviour, therefore, in the lady, 
may, by some, be condemned as unnatural; but that is 
not our fault; for our business is only to record truth. 
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CHEV 


Containing a scene which we doubt not will affed 
all our readers. 


R. Jones closed not his eyes during all the former 

part of the night; not owing to any uneasiness 
which he conceived at being disappointed by Lady Bel- 
laston; nor was Sophia herself, though most of his wak- 
ing hours were justly to be charged to her account, the 
present cause of dispelling his slumbers. In faét, poor 
Jones was one of the best-natured fellows alive, and had 
all that weakness which is called compassion, and which 
dittinguishes this imperfect character from that noble 
firmness of mind, which rolls a man, as it were, within 
himself, and, like a polished bowl, enables him to run 
through the world, without being once stopped by the 
calamities which happen to others. He could not help- 
therefore, compassionating the situation of poor Nancy, 
whose love for Mr. Nightingale seemed to him so ap- 
parent, that he was astonished at the blindness of her 
mother, who had more than once, the preceding evening, 
remarked to him the great change in the temper of her 
daughter, “who from being,” she said, ‘‘one of the 
liveliest, merriest girls in the world, was, on a sudden, 
become all gloom and melancholy.”’ 

Sleep, however, at length got the better of all resigt- 
ance; and now, as if he had really been a deity, as the 
ancients imagined, and an offended one too, he seemed 
to enjoy his dear-bought conquest.—To speak simply, 
and without any metaphor, Mr. Jones slept ’till eleven 
the next morning, and would, perhaps, have continued 
in the same quiet situation much longer, had not a vio- 
lent uproar awakened him. 
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Partridge was now summoned, who, being asked what 
was the matter, answered, ‘“That there was a dreadful 
hurricane below stairs; that Miss Nancy was in fits; and 
that the other sister, and the mother, were both crying 
and lamenting over her.”’ Jones expressed much concern 
at this news, which Partridge endeavoured to relieve, by 
saying, with a smile, ““He fancied the young lady was in 
no danger of death; for that Susan (which was the name 
of the maid) had given him to understand, it was nothing 
more than a common affair. In short,” said he, ‘‘Miss 
Nancy hath hada mind to be as wise as her mother, that’s 
all. She was a little hungry, it seems, and so sat down to 
dinner before grace was said; and so there is a child 
coming for the Foundling-Hospital.””—‘‘Prithee leave thy 
Stupid jesting,”’ cries Jones, “‘is the misery of these poor 
wretches a subject of mirth? Go immediately to Mrs. 
Miller, and tell her, I beg leave—Stay, you will make 
some blunder; I will go myself, for she desired me to 
breakfast with her.’”’ He then rose, and dressed himself 
as fast as he could: and while he was dressing, Part- 
ridge, notwithstanding many severe rebukes, could not 
avoid throwing forth certain pieces of brutality, com- 
monly called jests, on this occasion. Jones was no sooner 
dressed than he walked down stairs, and knocking at the 
door was presently admitted, by the maid, into the out- 
ward parlour, which was as empty of company as it was 
of any apparatus for eating. Mrs. Miller was in the inner 
room with her daughter, whence the maid presently 
brought a message to Mr. Jones, “that her mistress 
hoped he would excuse the disappointment, but an ac- 
cident had happened, which made it impossible for her 
to have the pleasure of his company at breakfast that 
day; and begged his pardon for not sending him up no- 
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tice sooner.” Jones “desired she would give herself no 
trouble about any thing so trifling as his disappoint- 
ment; that he was heartily sorry for the occasion; and 
that if he could be of any service to her, she might com- 
mand him.” 

He had scarce spoke these words, when Mrs. Miller, 
who heard them all, suddenly threw open the door, and 
coming out to him, in a flood of tears, said, ““O Mr. 
Jones, you are certainly one of the best young men alive. 
I give you a thousand thanks for your kind offer of your 
service; but, alas! sir, it is out of your power to preserve 
my poor girl.—O my child, my child! She is undone, she 
is ruined for ever!” “I hope, madam,”’ said Jones, “‘no 
villain” —‘‘O Mr. Jones,”’ said she, “‘that villain who 
yesterday left my lodgings, hath betrayed my poor girl; 
hath destroyed her,—I know you are a man of honour. 
You have a good—a noble heart, Mr. Jones. The actions 
to which I have been myself a witness, could proceed 
from no other. I will tell you all: nay, indeed, it is im- 
possible, after what hath happened, to keep it a secret. 
That Nightingale, that barbarous villain, hath undone 
my daughter. She is—she is—oh! Mr. Jones, my girl is 
with child by him; and in that condition he hath deserted 
her. Here! here, sir, is his cruel letter; read it Mr. 
Jones, and tell me if such another monster lives.” 

The letter was as follows, 


DEAR NANCY, 
S I found it impossible to mention to you what, I am 
afraid, will be no less shocking to you, than it is to 
me, [have taken this method to inform you, that my father 
insists upon my immediately paying my addresses to a 


young lady of fortune, whom he hath provided for my 
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—TI need not write the detested word. Your own good 
understanding will make you sensible, how entirely I 
am obliged to an obedience, by which I shall be for ever 
excluded from your dear arms. The fondness of your 
mother may encourage you to trust her with the unhappy 
consequence of our love, which may be easily kept a 
secret from the world, and for which I will take care to 
provide, as I will for you. I wish you may feel less on this 
account than I have suffered: but summon all your forti- 
tude to your assistance, and forgive and forget the man, 
whom nothing but the prospect of certain ruin, could 
have forced to write this letter. 1 bid you forget me, I 
mean only as a lover; but the best of friends you shall 
ever find in 


Your faithful, though unhappy 


When Jones had read this letter, they both stood 
silent during a minute, looking at each other; at last he 
began thus: “I cannot express, madam, how much I am 
shocked at what I have read; yet let me beg you, in one 
particular, to take the writer’s advice. Consider the repu- 
tation of your daughter.” —‘‘It is gone, it is lost. Mr. 
Jones,” cry’d she, “‘as well as her innocence. She receiv- 
ed the letter ina room-full of company, and immediately 
swooning away upon opening it, the contents were 
known to every one present. But the loss of her reputa- 
tion, bad as it is, is not the worst; I shall lose my child; 
she hath attempted twice to destroy herself already: and 
though she hath been hitherto prevented, vows she will 
not out-live it; nor could I myself out-live any accident 
of that nature.-—What then will become of my little 
Betsy, a helpless infant orphan? and the poor little 
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wretch will, I believe, break her heart at the miseries 
with which she sees her sister and myself distracted, 
while she is ignorant of the cause.—O ’tis the most sen- 
sible, and best-natured little thing. The barbarous cruel 
—hath destroyed us all. O my poor children! Is this the 
reward of all my cares? Is this the fruit of all my pro- 
spects? Have I so chearfully undergone all the labours 
and duties of a mother? Have I been so tender of their 
infancy, so careful of their education? Have I been toil- 
ing so many years, denying myself even the conveni- 
encies of life to provide some little sustenance for them, 
to lose one or both in such a manner?” “Indeed, ma- 
dam,”’ said Jones, with tears in his eyes, “I pity you 
from my soul.” —‘‘O Mr. Jones,’’ answered she, ‘‘even 
you, though I know the goodness of your heart, can 
have no idea of what I feel. The best, the kindest, the 
most dutifui of children. O my poor Nancy, the darling 
of my soul; the delight of my eyes; the pride of my heart; 
too much, indeed, my pride; for to those foolish, am- 
bitious hopes, arising from her beauty, I owe her ruin. 
Alas! I saw with pleasure the liking which this young 
man had for her. I thought it an honourable affe€tion; 
and flattered my foolish vanity with the thoughts of see- 
ing her married to one so much her superior. And a 
thousand times in my presence, nay, often in yours, he 
hath endeavoured to sooth and encourage these hopes 
by the most generous expressions of disinterested love, 
which he hath always direCted to my poor girl, and which 
I, as well as she, believed to be real. Could I have be- 
lieved that these were only snares laid to betray the inno- 
cence of my child, and for the ruin of us all?” —At these 
words littly Betsy came running into the room, crying, 
“Dear Mamma, for Heaven’s sake come to my sister, 
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for she is in another fit, and my cousin can’t hold her.” 
Mrs. Miller immediately obeyed the summons; but 
first ordered Betsy to Stay with Mr. Jones, and begged 
him to entertain her a few minutes, saying, in the most 
pathetic voice, “Good Heaven! let me preserve one of my 
children at least.” 

Jones, in compliance with this request, did all he 
could to comfort the little girl, though he was, in reality, 
himself very highly affected with Mrs. Miller’s story. 
He told her, “her sister would be very well again soon: 
that by taking on in that manner, she would not only 
make her sister worse, but make her mother ill too.” 
“Indeed, sir,” says she, “I would not do any thing to 
hurt them for the world. I would burst my heart rather 
than they should see me cry.—But my poor sister can’t 
see me cry.—I am afraid she will never be able to see 
me cry any more. Indeed, I can’t part with her; indeed 
I can’t.—And then poor mamma too, what will become 
of her?—She says she will die too, and leave me: but I 
~ am resolved I won’t be left behind.” “‘And are you not 
afraid to die, my little Betsy?” said Jones. ‘‘Yes,”’ ans- 
wered she, “‘I was always afraid to die; because I must 
have left my mamma, and my sister; but I am not afraid 
of going any where with those I love.” 

Jones was so pleased with this answer, that he eagerly 
kissed the child; and soon after Mrs. Miller returned, 
saying, “‘She thanked Heaven, Nancy was now come to 
herself. And now, Betsy,”’ says she, “‘you may go in, for 
your sister is better, and longs to see you.” She then turn- 
ed to Jones, and began to renew her apologies for having 
disappointed him of his breakfast. 

“I hope, madam,” said Jones, “I shall have a more 
exquisite repast than any you could have provided for 
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me. This, I assure you, will be the case, if I can do any 
service to this little family of love. But whatever success 
may attend my endeavours, I am resolved to attempt ite 
I am very much deceived in Mr. Nightingale, if, not- 
withstanding what hath happened, he hath not much 
goodness of heart at the bottom, as well as a very violent 
affection for your daughter. If this be the case, I think 
the pi€ture which I shall lay before him, will affect him. 
Endeavour, madam, to comfort yourself, and Miss Nan- 
cy, as well as you can. I will go instantly in quest of Mr. 
Nightingale; and I hope to bring you good news.” 

Mrs. Miller fell upon her knees, and invoked all the 
blessings of Heaven upon Mr. Jones; to which she after- 
wards added the most passionate expressions of grati- 
tude. He then departed to find Mr. Nightingale, and the 
good woman returned to comfort her daughter, who was 
somewhat cheared at what her mother told her; and both 
joined in resounding the praises of Mr. Jones. 


CHA Pets 
The interview between Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale. 


HE good or evil we confer on others, very often, I 
believe, recoils on ourselves. For as men of a be- 
nign disposition enjoy their own acts of beneficence, 
equally with those to whom they are done, so there are 
scarce any natures so entirely diabolical, as to be capable 
of doing injuries, without paying themselves some 
pangs, for the ruin which they bring on their fellow 
creatures. 
Mr. Nightingale, at least, was not such a person. On 
the contrary, Jones found him in his new lodgings, sit- 
ting melancholy by the fire, and silently lamenting: the 
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unhappy situation in which he had placed poor Nancy. 
He no sooner saw his friend appear, than he rose hastily 
to meet him; and after much congratulation said, ‘“No- 
thing could have been more opportune than this kind 
visit ; for | was never more in the spleen in my life.” 

“Tam sorry,” answered Jones, “‘that I bring news very 
unlikely to relieve you; nay, what [am convinced must, 
of all other, shock you the most. However, it is necessary 
you should know it. Without further preface then, I 
come to you, Mr. Nightingale, from a worthy family, 
which you have involved in misery and ruin.” Mr. Night- 
ingale changed colour at these words; but Jones, with- 
out regarding it, proceeded, in the liveliest manner, to 
paint the tragical story, with which the reader was ac- 
quainted in the last chapter. 

Nightingale never once interrupted the narration, 
though he discovered violent emotions at many parts 
of it. But when it was concluded, after fetching a deep 
sigh, he said, ““What you tell me, my friend, affects me 
in the tenderest manner. Sure there never was so cursed 
an accident as the poor girl’s betraying my letter. Her 
reputation might otherwise have been safe, and the af- 
fair might have remained a profound secret: and then the 
girl might have gone off never the worse; for many such 
things happen in this town: and if the husband should 
suspe¢t a little, when it is too late, it will be his wiser 
conduét to conceal his suspicion both from his wife and 
the world.” 

“Indeed, my friend,” answered Jones, “‘this could not 
have been the case with your poor Nancy. You have so 
entirely gained her affections, that it is the loss of you, 
and not of her reputation, which afflicts her, and will end 
in the destruétion of her and her family.” “‘Nay, for that 
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matter, I promise you,” cries Nightingale, “she hath my 
affections so absolutely, that my wife, whoever she is to 
be, will have very little share in them.” “Andis it possible 
then,” said Jones, ‘‘you can think of deserting her?” 
‘Why what can I do?” answered the other. “Ask Miss 
Nancy,” replied Jones warmly. “In the condition to 
which you have reduced her, I sincerely think she ought 
to determine what reparation you shall make her. Her 
interest alone, and not yours, ought to be your sole con- 
sideration. But if you ask me what you shall do? What 
can you do less,” cries Jones, “‘than fulfil the expecta- 
tions of her family, and her own. Nay, and I sincerely tell 
you, they were mine too, ever since I first saw you to- 
gether. You will pardon me, if I presume on the friend- 
ship you have favoured me with, moved as I am with 
compassion for those poor creatures. But your own heart 
will best suggest to you, whether you have never intend- 
ed, by your conduét, to persuade the mother, as well as 
the daughter, into an opinion, that you designed hon- 
ourably: and if so, though there may have been no direét 
promise of marriage in the case, I will leave to your own 
good understanding, how far you are bound to proceed.” 
“Nay, I must not only confess what you have hinted,” 
said Nightingale; “but, I am afraid, even that very pro- 
mise you mention I have given.” “And can you, after 
owning that,” said Jones, ‘‘hesitate a moment?” “‘Con- 
sider, my friend,” answered the other; “I know you 
are a man of honour, and would advise no one to a&t con- 
trary to its rules; if there were no other objeCtion, can I, 
after this publication of her disgrace, think of such an - 
alliance with honour?” “Undoubtedly,” replied Jones, 
and the very best and truest honour, which is goodness, 
requires it of you. As you mention a scruple of this kind, 
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you will give me leave to examine it. Can you, with hon- 
our, be guilty of having, under false pretences, deceived 
a young woman and her family, and of having, by these 
means, treacherously robbed her of her innocence? Can 
you, with honour, be the knowing, the wilful, nay, I must 
add, the artful contriver of the ruin of a human being? 
Can you, with honour, destroy the fame, the peace, nay, 
ee both the life and soul too of this creature? Can 

onour bear the thought, that this creature is a tender, 
helpless, defenceless, young woman? A young woman 
who loves, who doats on you, who dies for you; who hath 
placed the utmost confidence in your promises; and to 
that confidence hath sacrificed every thing which is dear 
to her? Can honour support such contemplations as these 
a moment?” 

“Common sense, indeed,” said Nightingale, “‘warr- 
ants all you say; but yet you well know the opinion of the 
world is so much the contrary, that was I to marry a 
‘whore, though my own, I should be ashamed of ever 
showing my face again.” 

“Fie upon it, Mr. Nightingale,”’ said Jones, ‘‘do not 
call her by so ungenerous a name: when you promised 
to marry her, she became your wife, and she hath sinned 
more against prudence than virtue. And what is this 
world, which you would be ashamed to face, but the vile, 
the foolish, and the profligate? Forgive me, if I say sucha 
shame must proceed from false modesty, which always 
attends false honour as its shadow.—But I am well as- 
sured there is not a man of real sense and goodness in 
the world, who would not honour and applaud the ac- 
tion. But admit no other would, would not your own 
heart, my friend, applaud it? And do not the warm, rap- 
turous sensations, which we feel from the consciousness 
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of an honest, noble, generous, benevolent action, con- 
vey more delight to the mind, than the undeserved praise 
of millions? Set the alternative fairly before your eyes. 
On the one side, see this poor, unhappy, tender, believ- 
ing girl, in the arms of her wretched mother, breathing 
her last. Hear her breaking heart in agonies, sighing out 
your name; and lamenting, rather than accusing, the 
cruelty which weighs her down to destruction. Paint to 
your imagination the circumstances of her fond, des- 
pairing parent, driven to madness, or, perhaps, to death, 
by the loss of her lovely daughter. View the poor, help- 
less, orphan-infant: and when your mind hath dwelt a 
moment only on such ideas, consider yourself as the 
cause of all the ruin of this poor, little, worthy, defence- 
less family. On the other side, consider yourself as re- 
lieving them from their temporary sufferings. Think 
with what joy, with what transports, that lovely creature 
will fly to your arms. See her blood returning to her pale 
cheeks, her fire to her languid eyes, and raptures to her 
tortured breast. Consider the exultations of her mother, 
the happiness of all. Think of this little family made, by 
one act of yours, completely happy. Think of this alter- 
native, and sure | am mistaken in my friend, if it requires 
any long deliberation, whether he will sink these 
wretches down for ever, or, by one generous, noble reso- © 
lution, raise them all from the brink of misery and des- 
pair, to the highest pitch of human happiness. Add to this 
but one consideration more; the consideration that it is 
your duty so to do—that the misery from which you 
will relieve these poor people, is the misery which you 
yourself have wilfully brought upon them.” 

“O my dear friend,” cries Nightingale, ‘I wanted not 
your eloquence to rouse me. I pity poor Nancy from my 
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soul, and would willingly give any thing in my power, 
that no familiarities had ever passed between us. Nay, 
believe me, I had many struggles with my passion before 
I could prevail with myself to write that cruel letter, 
which hath caused all the misery, in that unhappy family. 
If I had no inclinations to consult but my own, I would 
marry her tomorrow morning: I would, by Heaven; but 
you will easily imagine how impossible it would be to 
prevail on my father to consent to such a match; besides, 
he hath provided another for me; and tomorrow, by his 
express command, | am to wait on the lady.” 

“I have not the honour to know your father,” said 
Jones; “‘but suppose he could be persuaded, would you 
yourself consent to the only means of preserving these 
poor people?”’ “‘As eagerly as I would pursue my happi- 
ness,” answered Nightingale; “‘for I never shall find it 
in my other woman.—O my dear friend, could you im- 
agine what I have felt within these twelve hours for my 

poor girl, I am convinced she would not engross all your 
' pity. Passion leads me only to her; and if I had any fool- 
ish scruples of honour, you have fully satisfied them: 
could my father be induced to comply with my desires, 
nothing would be wanting to compleat my own happi- 
ness, or that of my Nancy.” 

“Then I am resolved to undertake it,’’ said Jones. 
“You must not be angry with me, in whatever light it 
may be necessary to set this affair, which you may de- 
pend on it, could not otherwise be long hid from him: 
for things of this nature make a quick progress, when 
once they get abroad, as this unhappily hath already. 
Besides, should any fatal accident follow, as upon my 
soul I am afraid will, unless immediately prevented, the 
public would ring of your name in a manner which, if 
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your father hath common humanity, must offend him. 
If you will therefore tell me where I may find the old 

entleman, I will not lose a moment in the business; 
which while I pursue, you cannot do a more generous 
a€tion than by paying a visit to the poor girl. You will 
find I have not exaggerated in the account I have given 
of the wretchedness of the family.” 

Nightingale immediately consented to the proposal; 
and now having acquainted Jones with his father’s lodg- 
ing, and the coffee-house where he would most probably 
find him, he hesitated a moment, and then said, ““My 
dear Tom, you are going to undertake an impossibility. 
If you knew my father, you would never think of obtain- 
ing his consent.—Stay, there is one way—suppose you 
told him I was already married, it might be easier to 
reconcile him to the fact after it was done; and, upon my 
honour, I am so affected with what you have said, and I 
love my Nancy so passionately, I almost wish it was done, 
whatever might be the consequence.” 

Jones greatly approved the hint, and promised to pur- 
sue it. They then separated, Nightingale to visit his 
Nancy, and Jones in quest of the old gentleman. 


CHAP. Viti. 


W hat passed between Jones and old Mr. Nightingale; with 
the arrival of a person not yet mentioned in this biStory. 


Ni cee the sentiment of the 
Roman satyrist, which denies the divinity of For- 
tune; and the opinion of Seneca to the same purpose; 
Cicero, who was, I believe, a wiser man than either of 
them, expressly holds the contrary; and certain it is, 
there are some incidents in life so very Strange and un- 
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accountable, that it seems to require more than human 
skill and foresight in producing them. 

Of this kind was what now happened to Jones, who 
found Mr. Nightingale the elder in so critical a minute, 
that Fortune, if she was really worthy all the worship she 
received at Rome, could not have contrived such an- 
other. In short, the old gentleman and the father of the 
young lady whom he intended for his son, had been 
hard at it for many hours; and the latter was just now 
gone, and had left the former delighted with thethoughts 
that he had succeeded in a long contention, which had 
been between the two fathers of the future bride and 
bridegroom; in which both endeavoured to over-reach 
the other, and, as not rarely happens in such cases, both 
had retreated fully satisfied of having obtained the vic- 
tory. 

This gentleman whom Mr. Jones now visited, was 
what they call a man of the world; that is to say, a man 
who dire¢ts his conduct in this world, as one who being 
fully persuaded there is no other, is resolved to make the 
most of this. In his early years he had been bred to 
trade, but having acquired a very good fortune, he had 
lately declined his business; or, to speak more properly, 
had changed it from dealing in goods, to dealing only in 
money, of which he had always a plentiful fund at com- 
mand, and of which he knew very well how to make a 
very plentiful advantage; sometimes of the necessities of 
private men, and sometimes of those of the public. He 
had indeed conversed so entirely with money, that it may 
be almost doubted, whether he imagined there was any 
other thing really existing in the world: this at least may 
be certainly averred, that he firmly believed nothing else 
to have any real value. 
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The reader will, I fancy, allow, that Fortune could not 
have culled out a more improper person for Mr. Jones 
to attack with any probability of success; nor could the 
whimsical lady have directed this attack at a more un- 
seasonable time. 

As money then was always uppermost in this gentle- 
man’s thoughts, so the moment he saw a stranger within 
his doors, it immediately occurred to his imagination, 
that such stranger was either come to bring him money, 
or to fetch it from him. And according as one or other of 
these thoughts prevailed, he conceived a favourable or 
unfavourable idea of the person who approached him. 

Unluckily for Jones, the latter of these was the ascen- 
dant at present; for as a young gentleman had visited 
him the day before, with a bill from his son for a play 
debt, he apprehended, at the first sight of Jones, that he 
was come on such another errand. Jones therefore had no 
sooner told him, that he was come on his son’s account, 
than the old gentleman, being confirmed in his suspicion, 
burst forth into an exclamation, ‘“That he would lose his 
labour.” “Is it then possible, sir,” answered Jones, “‘that 
you can guess my business?” “If I do guess it,” replied 
the other, “I repeat again to you, you will lose your la- 
bour. What, I suppose you are one of those sparks who 
lead my son into all those scenes of riot and debauchery, 
which will be his destruction; but I shall pay no more of 
his bills I promise you. I expect he will quit all such com- 
pany for the future. If I had imagined otherwise, I 
should not have provided a wife for him; for I would be 
instrumental in the ruin of no body.” ‘How, sir,”’ said 
Jones, “and was this lady of your providing?” “Pray, 
sir,’’ answered the old gentleman, “how comes it to be 
any concern of yours?”’—‘‘Nay, dear sir,” replied Jones, 
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“be not offended that I interest myself in what regards 
your son’s happiness, for whom I have so great an ho- 
nour and value. It was upon that very account I came to 
wait upon you. I can’t express the satisfaction you have 
given me by what you say; for I doassure you your son is 
a person for whom I have the highest honour.—Nay, sir, 
it is not easy to express the esteem I have for you, who 
could be so generous, so good, so kind, so indulgent to 
provide such a match for your son; a woman who, I dare 
swear, will make him one of the happiest men upon 
earth.” 

There is scarce any thing which so happily introduces 
men to our good liking, as having conceived some alarm 
at their first appearance; when once those apprehensions 
begin to vanish, we soon forget the fears which they oc- 
casioned, and look on ourselves as indebted for our 
present ease, to those very persons who at first rais’d our 
fears. 

Thus it happened to Nightingale, who nosooner found 
that Jones had no demand on him, as he suspe¢ted, than 
he began to be pleased with his presence. ‘‘Pray, good 
sir, ’said he, ‘“‘be pleased to sit down. I do not remember 
to have ever had the pleasure of seeing you before; but 
if you are a friend of my son, and have any thing to say 
concerning this young lady, I shall be glad to hear you. 
As to her making him happy, it wili be his own fault if 
she doth not. I have discharged my duty, in taking care 
of the main article. She will bring him a fortune capable 
of making any reasonable, prudent, sober man happy.’ 
“Undoubtedly,” cries Jones, “for she is in herself a 
fortune; so beautiful, so genteel, so sweet-tempered, and 
so well educated; she is indeed a most accomplished 
young lady; sings admirably well, and hath a most deli- 
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cate hand at the harpsichord.” “I did not know any of 
these matters,” answered the old gentleman, “‘for I 
never saw the lady; but I do not like her the worse for 
what you tell me; and I am the better pleased with her 
father for not laying any stress on these qualifications in 
our bargain. I shall always think it a proof of his under- 
Sanding. A silly fellow would have brought in these ar- 
ticles as an addition to her fortune; but to give him his 
due, he never mentioned any such matter; though to be 
sure they are no disparagements to a woman.” “I do 
assure you, sir,” cries Jones, ‘“‘she hath them all in the 
most eminent degree: for my part I own I was afraid 
you might have been a little backward, a little less in- 
clined to the match: for your son told me you had never 
seen the lady, therefore I came, sir, in that case, to en-: 
treat you, to conjure you, as you value the happiness of 
your son, not to be averse to his match with a woman who 
hath not only all the good qualities I have mentioned, 
but many more.’’—“‘If that was your business, sir,”’ said 
the old gentleman, “we are both obliged to you; and you 
may be perfe¢tly easy, for I give you my word I was very 
well satisfied with her fortune,” “Sir,” answered Jones, 
“T honour you every moment more and more. To be so 
easily satisfied, so very moderate on that account, is a 
proof of the soundness of your understanding, as well as 
the nobleness of your mind.” —“‘Not so very moderate, 
young gentleman, not so very moderate,”’ answered the 
father.—‘‘Still more and more noble,” replied Jones, 
“and give me leave to add sensible: for sure it is little 
less than madness to consider money as the sole founda- 
tion of happiness. Such a woman as this with her little, 
her nothing of a fortune.” —“] find,”’ cries the old gen- 
tleman, “you have a pretty just opinion of money, my 
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friend, or else you are better acquainted with the person 
of the lady than with her circumstances. Why pray, what 
fortune do you imagine this lady to have?”—‘‘What 
fortune?” cries Jones, “why too contemptible a one to 
be named for your son.” “Well, well, well,” said the 
other, ‘perhaps he might have done better.””—“‘That I 
deny,” said Jones, “‘for she is one of the best of women.” 

Ay, ay, but in point of fortune I mean’’—answered 
the other.—‘“‘And yet as to that now, how much do 
you imagine your friend is to have?””—“‘How much,” 
cries Jones, “how much!—Why at the utmost, perhaps, 
200 /.” “Do you mean to banter me, young gentleman?” 
said the father a little angry.—“No, upon my soul,” 
answered Jones, “I am in earnest, nay I believe I have 
gone to the utmost farthing. If I do the lady an injury, I 
ask her pardon.” “Indeed you do,”’ cries the father. “‘I 
am certain she hath fifty times that sum, and she shall 
produce fifty to that before I consent that she shall marry 
my son.” “Nay, ’’said Jones, “‘it is too late to talk of con- 
sent now—if she hath not fifty farthings your son is 
married.” —“‘My son married!” answered the old gen- 
tleman with surprize. “‘Nay,”’ said Jones, ‘I thought you 
was acquainted with it.”—“‘My son married to Miss 
Harris!” answered he again—““To Miss Harris!” said 
Jones; ‘‘no, sir, to Miss Nancy Miller, the daughter of 
Mrs. Miller, at whose house he lodged; a young lady, 
who, though her mother is reduced to let lodgings” — 
“Are you bantering, or are you in earnest?” cries the 
father with a most solemn voice. “Indeed, sir,” answered 
Jones, “‘I scorn the chara¢ter of a banterer. I came to you 
in most serious earnest, imagining, as I find true, that 
your son had never dared acquaint you with a match so 
much inferior to him in point of fortune, tho’ the repu- 
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tation of the lady will suffer it no longer to remain a 
secret.” 

While the father Stood like one struck suddenly dumb 
at this news, a gentleman came into the room, and saluted 
him by the name of brother. 

But though these two were in consanguinity so nearly 
related, they were in their dispositions almost the oppo- 
sites to each other. The brother who now arrived had 
likewise been bred to trade, in which he no sooner saw 
himself worth 6000/. than he purchased a small estate 
with the greatest part of it, and retired into the country; 
where he married the daughter of an unbeneficed clergy- 
man; a young lady who, though she had neither beauty 
nor fortune, had recommended herself to his choice, en- 
tirely by her good humour, of which she possessed a 
very immoderate share. 

With this woman he had, during twenty-five years, 
lived a life more resembling the model which certain 
poets ascribe to the golden age, than any of those pat- 
terns which are furnished by the present times. By her 
he had four children, but none of them arrived at ma- 
turity except only one daughter, whom in vulgar lan- 
guage he and his wife had spoiled; that is, had educated 
with the utmost tenderness and fondness; which she 
returned to such a degree, that she had actually refused 
a very extraordinary match with a gentleman a little 
turned of forty, because she could not bring herself to 
part with her parents. 

The young lady whom Mr. Nightingale had intended 
for his son was a near neighbour of his brother, and an 
acquaintance of his niece; and in reality it was upon the 
account of this projected match, that he was now come 
to town; not indeed to forward, but to dissuade his bro- 
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ther from a purpose which he conceived would inevita- 
bly ruin his nephew; for he foresaw no other event from 
a union with Miss Harris, notwithstanding the large- 
ness of her fortune, as neither her person nor mind seem- 
ed to him to promise any kind of matrimonial felicity; 
for she was very tall, very thin, very ugly, very affected, 
very silly, and very ill-natured. 

His brother therefore no sooner mentioned the mar- 
riage of his nephew with Miss Miller, than he exprest 
the utmost satisfaction; and when the father had very 
bitterly reviled his son, and pronounced sentence of 
beggary upon him, the uncle began in the following 
manner. : 

“If you was a little cooler, brother, I would ask you 
whether you love your son for his sake, or for your own. 
You would answer, I suppose, and so I suppose you 
think, for his sake; and doubtless it is his happiness which 
you intended in the marriage you proposed for him. 

“Now, brother, to prescribe rules of happiness to 
others, hath always appeared to me very absurd, and to 
insist on doing this very tyrannical. It is a vulgar error I 
know; but it is nevertheless an error. And if this be ab- 
surd in other things, it is mostly so in the affair of mar- 
riage, the happiness of which depends entirely on the af- 
fection which subsists between the parties. 

“T have therefore always thought it unreasonable in 
parents to desire to chuse for their children on this oc- 
casion, since to force affection is an impossible attempt; 
nay, so much doth love abhor force, that I know not 
whether through an unfortunate but incureable pervers- 
ness in our natures, it may not be even impatient of per- 
suasion. 

“Tt is, however, true, that though a parent will not, I 
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think, wisely prescribe, he ought to be consulted on this 
occasion, and in stri€tness perhaps should at least have a 
negative voice. My nephew therefore, I own, in marry- 
ing without asking your advice, hath been guilty of a 
fault. But honestly speaking, brother, have you not a 
little promoted this fault? Have not your frequent declar- 
ations on this subject, given him a moral certainty of 
your refusal, where there was any deficiency in point of 
fortune? nay, doth not your present anger arise solely 
from that deficiency? And if he hath failed in his duty 
here, did not you as much exceed that authority, when 
you absolutely bargained with him for a woman without 
his knowledge, whom you yourself never saw, and whom 
if you had seen and known as well as I, it must have been 
madness in you, to have ever thought of bringing her 
into your family. 

“Still I own my nephew in a fault; but surely it is not 
an unpardonable fault. He hath acted indeed without 
your consent, in a matter in which he ought to have asked 
it; but it is in a matter in which his interest is principally 
concerned; you yourself must and will acknowledge, 
that you consulted his interest only, and if he unfortu- 
nately differed from you, and hath been mistaken in his 
notion of happiness, will you, brother, if you love your 
son, carry him still wider from the point? Will you in- 
crease the ill consequences of his simple choice? Will 
you endeavour to make an event certain misery to him, 
which may accidentally prove so? In a word, brother, be- 
cause he hath put it out of your power to make his cir- 
cumstances as affluent as you would, will you distress 
them as much as you can?” ; 

By the force of the true Catholic faith, St. Anthony 
won upon the fishes. Orpheus and Amphion wenta little 
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farther, and by the charms of music enchanted things 
merely inanimate. Wonderful both! But neither history 
nor fable have ever yet ventured to record an instance of 
any one, who by force of argument and reason hath 
triumphed over habitual avarice. 

Mr. Nightingale, the father, instead of attempting to 
answer his brother, contented himself with only obsery- 
ing, that they had always differed in their sentiments 
concerning the education of their children. “I wish,’’ 
said he, ‘“‘brother, you would have confined your care to 
your own daughter, and never have troubled yourself 
with my son, who hath, I believe, as little profited by 
your precepts, as by your example:” For young Night- 
ingale was his uncle’s godson, and had lived more with 
him than with his father. So that the uncle had often de- 
clared, he loved his nephew almost equally with his own 
child. 

Jones fell into raptures with this good gentleman; and 
when after much perswasion, they found the father grew 
Still more and more irritated, instead of appeased, Jones 
conduéted the uncle to his nephew at the house of Mrs. 


Miller. 
ee eke, 
Containing Strange matters. 

T his return to his lodgings, Jones found the situa- 

tion of affairs greatly altered from what they had 
been in at his departure. The mother, the two daughters, 
and young Mr. Nightingale, were now sat down to sup- 
per together, when the uncle was, at his own desire, in- 
troduced without any ceremony into the company, to all 
of whom he was well known; for he had several times 
visited his nephew at that house. 
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The old gentleman immediately walked up to Miss 
Nancy, saluted and wished her joy, as he did afterwards 
the mother and the other sister; and lastly, he paid the 
proper compliments to his nephew, with the same good 
humour and curtesy, as if his nephew had married his 
equal or superior in fortune, with all the previous re- 
quisites first performed. 

Miss Nancy and her supposed husband both turned 
pale, and looked rather foolish than otherwise upon the 
occasion; but Mrs. Miller took the first opportunity of 
withdrawing; and having sent for Jones into the dining 
room, she threw herself at his feet, and in a most pas- 
sionate flood of tears, called him her good angel, the pre- 
server of her poor little family, with many other respect- 
ful and endearing appellations, and made him every 
acknowledgment which the highest benefit can extraé& 
from the most grateful hearts. 

After the first gust of her passion was a little over, 
which she declared, if she had not vented, would have 
burst her, she proceeded to inform Mr. Jones, that all 
matters were settled between Mr. Nightingale and her 
daughter, and that they were to be married the next 
morning: at which Mr. Jones having exprest much plea- 
sure, the poor woman fell again into a fit of joy and 
thanksgiving, which heat length with difficulty silenced, 
and prevailed on her to return with him back to the com- 
pany, whom they found in the same good humour in 
which they had left them. 

This little society now past two or three very agree- 
able hours together, in which the uncle, who was a very 
great lover of his bottle, had so well ply’d his nephew, 
that this latter, though not drunk, began to be some- 
what flustered; and now Mr. Nightingale taking the old 
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gentleman with him up Stairs into the apartment he had 
lately occupied, unbosomed himself as follows: 

“As you have been always the best and kindest of un- 
cles to me, and as you have shewn such unparalleled 
goodness in forgiving this match, which to be sure may 
be thought a little improvident; I should never forgive 
myself if I attempted to deceive you in any thing.” He 
then confessed the truth, and opened the whole affair. 

“How, Jack! ”’said the old gentleman, “and are you 
really then not married to this young woman?” ‘“‘No, 
upon my honour,” answered Nightingale, “I have told 
you the simple truth.” ““My dear boy,” cries the uncle, 
kissing him, “I am heartily glad to hear it. I never was 
better pleased in my life. If you had been married, I 
should have assisted you as much as was in my power, to 
have made the best of a bad matter; but there is a great 
difference between considering a thing which is already 
done and irrecoverable, and that which is yet to do. Let 
your reason have fair play, Jack, and you will see this 
match in so foolish and preposterous a light, that there 
will be no need of any dissuasive arguments.” “How, 
sir! ’replies young Nightingale, “‘ts there this difference 
between having already done an act, and being in honour 
engaged to do it?” “Pugh,” said the uncle, “honour ts a 
creature of the world’s making, and the world hath the 
power of a creator over it, and may govern and direct 
it as they please. Now you well know how trivial these 
breaches of contraét are thought; even the grossest make 
but the wonder and conversation of a day. Is there a man 
who will be afterwards more backward in giving you his 
sister or daughter? Or is there any sister or daughter 
who would be more backward to receive you? Honour is 
not concerned in these engagements.” “Pardon me, dear 
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sir,” cries Nightingale, “I can never think so; and not 
only honour, but conscience and humanity are concern- 
ed. I am well satisfied, that was I now to disappoint the 
young creature, her death would be the consequence, 
and I should look on myself as her murderer; nay, as her 
murderer by the cruellest of all methods, by breaking 
her heart.”’ “Break her heart, indeed! no, no, Jack,” 
cries the uncle, “the hearts of women are not so soon 
broke; they are tough, boy, they are tough.” “But, sir,” 
answered Nightingale, ‘my own affections are engaged, 
and J never could be happy with any other woman. How 
often have I heard you say, that children should be al- 
ways suffered to chuse for themselves, and that you 
would let my cousin Harriet do so!” “Why, ay,” replied 
the old gentleman, ‘‘so I would have them; but then I 
would have them chuse wisely—Indeed, Jack, you 
must and shall leave this girl.’’-—“‘Indeed, uncle,” cries 
the other, “‘I must and will have her.” “You will, young 
gentleman?” said the uncle; “I did not expect such a 
word from you. I should not wonder if you had used 
such language to your father, who hath always treated 
you like a dog, and kept you at the distance which a 
tyrant preserves over his subjects; but I, who have lived 
with you upon an equal footing, might surely expec 
better usage: but I know how to account for it all; it is 
all owing to your preposterous education, in which I 
have had too little share. There is my daughter now, 
whom I have brought up as my friend, never doth any 
thing without my advice, nor ever refuses to take it when 
I give it her.” “You have never yet given her advice in 
an affair of this kind,” said Nightingale, “for lam greatly 
mistaken in my cousin, if she would be very ready to obey 
even your most positive commands in abandoning her 
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inclinations.” “Don’t abuse my girl,” answered the old 
gentleman with some emotion; “don’t abuse my Harriet. 
I have brought her up to have no inclinations contrary 
to my own. By suffering her to do whatever she pleases, 
I have enured her to a habit of being pleased to do what- 
ever I like.” “Pardon me, sir,” said Nightingale, “‘I have 
not the least design to reflect on my cousin, for whom I 
have the greatest esteem ; and indeed I am convinced you 
will never put her to so severe a trial, or lay such hard 
commands on her as you would do on me.—But, dear 
sir, let us return to the company; for they will begin to be 
uneasy at our long absence. I must beg one favour of my 
dear uncle, which is, that he would not say any thing to 
shock the poor girl or her mother.” “O you need not fear 
me,’’ answered he, “I understand myself too well to 
affront women; so I will readily grant you that favour; 
and in return I must expect another of you.” ‘“There are 
but few of your commands, sir,” said Nightingale, 
*“‘which I shall not very chearfully obey.” ‘‘Nay, sir, I 
ask nothing,” said the uncle, “‘but the honour of your 
company home to my lodging, that I may reason the case 
a little more fully with you: for I would, if possible, have 
the satisfaCtion of preserving my family, notwithstand- 
ing the headstrong folly of my brother, who, in his own 
opinion, is the wisest man in the world.” 

Nightingale, who well knew his uncle to be as head- 
Strong as his father, submitted to attend him home, and 
then they both returned back into the room, where the 
old gentleman promised to carry himself with the same 
‘decorum which he had before maintained. 
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CHAP Xx: 
A short chapter, which concludes the book. 
“Te HE long absence of the uncle and nephew had 


occasioned some disquiet in the minds of all whom 
they had left behind them; and the more, as during the 
preceding dialogue, the uncle had more than once ele- 
vated his voice, soas to be heard down stairs; which, tho’ 
they could not distinguish what he said, had caused some 
evil foreboding in Nancy and her mother, and indeed 
even in Jones himself. 

When the good company therefore again assembled, 
there was a visible alteration in all their faces; and the 
good humour which, at their last meeting, universally 
shone forth in every countenance, was now changed into 
a much less agreeable aspect. It was a change indeed 
common enough to the weather in this climate, from 
sunshine to clouds, from June to December. 

This alteration was not however greatly remarked by 
any present; for as every one was now endeavouring to 
conceal their own thoughts, and to act a part, they be- 
came all too busily engaged in the scene to be spectators 
of it. Thus neither the uncle nor nephew saw any symp- 
toms of suspicion in the mother or daughter; nor did the 
mother or daughter remark the over-acted complaisance 
of the old man, nor the counterfeit satisfaCtion which 
grinned in the features of the young one. 

Something like this, I believe, frequently happens, 
where the whole attention of two friends being engaged 
in the part which each is to aét, in order to impose on the 
other, neither sees not suspects the art praCtised again&t 
himself; and thus the thrust of both (to borrow no im- 
proper metaphor on the occasion) alike takes place. 
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From the same reason it is no unusual thing for both 
parties to be over-reached in a bargain, though the one 
must be always the greater loser; as was he who sold a 
blind horse, and received a bad note in payment. 

Our company in about half an hour broke up, and the 
uncle carried off hisnephew; but not beforethe latter had 
assured Miss Nancy, in a whisper, that he would attend 
her early in the morning, and fulfil all his engagements. 

Jones, who was the least concerned in this scene, saw 
the most. He did indeed suspect the very fact; for be- 
sides observing the great alteration in the behaviour of 
the uncle, the distance he assumed, and his overstrained 
civility to Miss Nancy; the carrying off a bridegroom 
from his bride at that time of night, was so extraordinary 
a proceeding, that it could be only accounted for, by 
imagining that young Nightingale had revealed the 
whole truth, which the apparent openness of his temper, 
and his being flustered with liquor, made too probable. 

While he was reasoning with himself, whether he 
should acquaint these poor people with his suspicion, the 
maid of the house informed him, that a gentlewoman 
desired to speak with him.—He went immediately out, 
and taking the candle from the maid, ushered his visitant 
up stairs, who, in the person of Mrs. Honour, acquaint- 
ed him with such dreadful news concerning his Sophia, 
that he immediately lost all consideration for every other 
person; and his whole stock of compassion was entirely 
swallowed up in reflections on his own misery, and on 
that of his unfortunate angel. 

What this dreadful matter was, the reader will be in- 
formed, after we have first related the many preceding 
Steps which produced it, and those will be the subject 
of the following book. 


THE HISTORY 


OTA 
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BOOK XV. 


In which the history advances about two days. 


Cita Bale 
Too short to need a preface. 


HERE are a set of religious, or rather moral 

writers, who teach that virtue is the certain road to 
happiness, and vice to misery, in this world. A very whole- 
some and comfortable doctrine, and to which we have 
but one objeCtion, namely, that it is not true. 

Indeed, if by virtue these writers mean the exercise 
of those cardinal virtues, which like good house-wives 
Stay at home, and mind only the business of their own 
family, I shall very readily concede the point: for so sure- 
-‘y do all these contribute and lead to happiness, that I 
would almost wish, in violation of all the antient and 
modern sages, to call them rather by the name of wis- 
dom, than by that of virtue: for with regard to this life, 
no system, I conceive, was ever wiser than that of the 
antient Epicureans, who held this wisdom to constitute 
the chief good; nor foolisher than that of their opposites, 
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those modern epicures, who place all felicity in the 
abundant gratification of every sensual appetite. 

But if by virtue is meant (as I almost think it ought) a 
certain relative quality, which is always busying itself 
without doors, and seems as much interested in pursuing 
the good of others as its own; I cannot so easily agree that 
this is the surest way to human happiness; because I am 
afraid we must then include poverty and contempt, with 
all the mischiefs which backbiting, envy, and ingrati- 
tude can bring on mankind in our idea of happiness; nay, 
sometimes perhaps we shall be obliged to wait upon the 
said happiness to a goal, since many by the above virtue 
have brought themselves thither. 

I have not now leisure to enter upon so large a field of 
speculation, as here seems opening upon me; my design 
was to wipe off a dotrine that lay in my way; since while 
Mr. Jones was acting the most virtuous part imaginable 
in labouring to preserve his fellow creatures from des- 
truction, the devil, or some other evil spirit, one perhaps 
cloathed in human flesh, was hard at work to make him 
completely miserable in the ruin of his Sophia. 

This therefore would seem an exception to the above 
rule, if indeed it was a rule; but as we have in our voyage 
through life seen so many other exceptions to it, we 
chuse to dispute the doétrine on which it is founded, 
which we don’t apprehend to be Christian, which we are 
convinced is not true, and which is indeed destructive 
of one of the noblest arguments that reason alone can 
furnish for the belief of immortality. 

But as the reader’s curiosity (if he hath any) must be 
now awake, and hungry, we shall provide to feed it as 
fast as we can. 
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CEA bie 
In which is opened a very black design again& Sophia. 


REMEMBE Rawise old gentleman, who used to 
I say, “When children are doing nothing they are doing 
mischief.” I will not enlarge this quaint saying to the . 
most beautiful part of the creation in general; but so far 
I may be allowed, that when the effects of female jealousy 
do not appear openly in their proper colours of rage and 
fury, we may suspect that mischievous passion to be at 
work privately, and attempting to undermine, what it 
doth not attack above-ground. 

This was exemplified in the conduct of Lady Bellas- 
ton, who, under all the smiles which she wore in her 
countenance, concealed much indignation against So- 
phia; and as she plainly saw, that this young lady stood 
between her and the full indulgence of her desires, she 
resolved to get rid of her by some means or other; nor 
was it long before a very favourable opportunity of ac- 
complishing this, presented itself to her. 

The reader may be pleased to remember, that when 
Sophia was thrown into that consternation at the play- 
house, by the wit and humour ofa set of young gentlemen 
who call themselves the town, we informed him, that 
she had put herself under the protection of a young 
nobleman, who had very safely conducted her to her chair. 

This nobleman, who frequently visited Lady Bellas- 
ton, had more than once seen Sophia there, since her ar- 
rival in town, and had conceived a very great liking to 
her; which liking, as beauty never looks more amiable 
than in distress, Sophia had in this fright so encreased, 
that he might now, without any great impropriety, be 
said to be actually in love with her. 
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_ It may easily be believed, that he would not suffer so. 
handsome an occasion of improving his acquaintance 
with the beloved objeé& as now offered itself to elapse, 
when even good-breeding alone might have prompted 
him to pay her a visit. 

The next morning therefore, after this accident, he 
waited on Sophia, with the usual compliments, and hopes 
that she had received no harm from her last night’s ad- 
venture. 

As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kindled, is 
soon blown intoa flame; Sophia ina very short time com- 
pleted her conquest. Time now flew away unperceived, 
and the noble lord had been two hours in company with 
the lady, before it entered into his head that he had made 
too long a visit. Though this circumstance alone would 
have alarmed Sophia, who was somewhat morea mistress 
of computation at present; she had indeed much more 
pregnant evidence from the eyes of her lover of what 
past within his bosom; nay, though he did not make any 
open declaration of his passion, yet many of his expres- 
sions were rather too warm, and too tender, to have been 
imputed to complaisance, even in the age when such 
complaisance was in fashion ; the very reverse of which is 
well known to be the reigning mode at present. 

Lady Bellaston had been apprised of his lordship’s 
visit at his first arrival ; and the length of it very well satis- 
fied her, that things went as she wished, and as indeed 
she had suspected the second time she saw this young 
couple together. This business she rightly, I think, con- 
cluded, that she should by no means forward by mixing 
in the company wuile they were together; she therefore 
ordered her servants, that when my lord was going, they 
should tell him, she desired to speak with him; and em- 
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ployed the intermediate time in meditating how best to 
accomplish a scheme which she made no doubt but his 
lordship would very readily embrace the execution of. 

Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 
nobleman) was no sooner introduced to her ladyship, 
than she attacked him in the following strain: “Bless me, 
my lord, are you here yet? I thought my servants had 
made a mistake, and let you go away; and I wanted to see 
you about an affair of some importance.”—“Indeed, 
Lady Bellaston,” said he, ‘‘I don’t wonder you are as- 
tonished at the length of my visit: for I have staid above 
two hours, and I did not think I had staid above half 
a one.”’—“‘What am I to conclude from thence, my 
lord?”’ said she, “‘the company must be very agreeable 
which can make time slide away so very deceitfully.”— 
‘Upon my honour,”’ said he, “the most agreeable I ever 
saw. Pray tell me, Lady Bellaston, who is this blazing 
Star which you have produced among us all of a sudden?”’ 
—‘“What blazing star, my lord?” said she, affecting a 
surprize. “I mean,”’ said he, “the lady I saw here the 
other day, whom I had last night in my arms at the play- 
house, and to whom I have been making that unreason- 
able visit.”—“‘O my cousin Western!” said she, “why 
that blazing star, my lord, is the daughter of a country 
booby squire, and hath been in town about a fortnight, 
for the first time.”-—“‘Upon my soul,” said he, “‘I should 
swear she had been bred in a court; for besides her beau- 
ty, I never saw any thing so genteel, so sensible, so po- 
lite.” —“O brave!” cries the lady, “my cousin hath you, 
I find.’” —“Upon my honour,” answered he, “‘I wish 
she had: for I am in love with her to distra@tion.”— 
“Nay, my lord,” said she, “‘it is not wishing yourself very 
ill neither, for she is a very great fortune: I assure you 
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she is an only child, and her father’s estate is a good 
3000 /. a year.” “Then I can assure you, madam,” ans- 
wered the lord, “I think her the best match in England.” 
“Indeed, my lord,” replied she, “if you like her, I 
heartily wish you had her.” “If you think so kindly of 
me, madam,” said he, “‘as she is a relation of yours, will 
you do me the honour to propose it to her father?” “And 
are you really then in earnest?” cries the lady, with an 
affected gravity. “I hope, madam,” answered he, “‘you 
have a better opinion of me, than to imagine I would jest 
with your ladyship in an affair of this kind.” “Indeed 
then,” said the lady, “I will most readily propose your 
lordship to her father, and I can, I believe, assure you 
of his joyful acceptance of the proposal; but there is a 
bar, which J am almost ashamed to mention, and yet it is 
one you will never be able to conquer. You have a rival, 
my lord, and a rival who, though I blush to name him, 
neither you, nor all the world will ever be able to con- 
quer.” “Upon my word, Lady Bellaston,” cries he, “you 
have Struck a damp to my heart, which hath almost de- 
prived me of being.” “Fie! my lord,”’ said she, ‘‘I should 
rather hope I had struck fire into you. A lover, and talk of 
damps in your heart! I rather imagined you would have 
asked your rival’s name, that you might have imme- 
diately entered the lists with him.” “I promise you, ma- 
dam,” answered he, “‘there are very few things I would 
not undertake for your charming cousin: but pray who is 
this happy man?”’—‘‘Why he is,”’ said she, “‘what I am 
sorry to say most happy men with us are, one of the 
lowest fellows in the world. He is a beggar, a bastard, a 
foundling, a fellow in meaner circumstances than one of 
your lordship’s footmen.” “And is it possible,” cried he, 
“that a young creature with such perfections, should 
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think of bestowing herself so unworthily?” “Alas! my 
lord,” answered she, ‘‘consider the country—the bane of 
all young women is the country. There they learn a set of 
romantic notions of love, and I know not what folly, 
which this town and good company can scarce eradicate 
in a whole winter.”’ “‘Indeed, madam,” replied my lord, 
‘‘your cousin is of too immense avalueto be thrownaway: 
such ruin as this must be prevented.” ‘‘Alas!”’ cries she, 
‘“‘my lord, how can it be prevented? The family have al- 
ready done all in their power; but the girl is, I think, 
intoxicated, and nothing less than ruin will content her. 
And to deal more openly with you, I expect every day to 
hear she is run away with him.” ‘What you tell me, Lady 
Bellaston,”’ answered his lordship, “‘affects me most ten- 
derly, and only raises my compassion instead of lessen- 
ing my adoration of your cousin. Some means must be 
found to preserve so inestimable a jewel. Hath your 
ladyship endeavoured to reason with her?’ Here the 
lady affected a laugh, and cried, “My dear lord, sure you 
know us better than to talk of reasoning a young woman 
out of her inclinations? These inestimable jewels are as » 
deaf asthe jewels they wear :time, my lord, time is the only 
medicine to cure their folly; but this is a medicine, which 
Tam certain she will not take; nay, I live in hourly horrors 
onher account. Inshort, nothing but violent methods will 
do.” “What is to be done?” cries my lord, ‘what methods 
are to be taken?—Is there any method upon earth? 
—Oh! Lady Bellaston! there is nothing which I would 
not undertake for such a reward.” —“‘I really know not,” 
answered the lady, after a pause; and then pausing again, 
she cried out,—“Upon my soul, I am at my wit’s end 
on this girl’s account.—If she can be preserved, some- 
thing must be done immediately; and as I say, nothing 
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but violent methods will do.—If your lordship hath 
really this attachment to my cousin, (and do to her jus- 
tice, except in this silly inclination, of which she will 
soon see her folly, she is every way deserving) I think 
there may be one way, indeed it is a very disagreeable 
one, and what [ am almost afraid to think of.—It re- 
quires great spirit, I promise you.” “I am not conscious, 
madam,” said he, “of any defect there; nor am I, I 
hope, suspected of any such. It must be an egregious de- 
fect indeed, which could make me backward on this 
occasion.”’ ““Nay, my lord,’’ answered she, “I am far 
from doubting you. [am much more inclined to doubt 
my own courage; for I must run a monstrous risque. In 
short, I must place such a confidence in your honour asa 
wise woman will scarce ever place in a man on any con- 
sideration.” In this point likewise my lord very well satis- 
fied her; for his reputation was extremely clear, and 
common fame did him no more than justice, in speaking 
well of him. ‘Well then,”’ said she, “my lord,—I—I 
vow, I can’t bear the apprehension of it.—No, it must 
not be.—At least every other method shall be tried. Can 
you get rid of your engagements, and dine here to day? 
Your lordship will have an opportunity of seeing a little 
more of Miss Western.—I promise you we have no time 
to lose. Here will be no body but Lady Betty, and Miss 
Eagle, and Colonel Hampsted, and Tom Edwards; they 
will all go soon,—and I shall be at home to no body. 
Then your lordship may be a little more explicit. Nay, 
I will contrive some method to convince you of her at- 
tachment to this fellow.’”’ My lord made proper com- 
pliments, accepted the invitation, and then they parted 
to dress, it being now past three in the morning, or to 
reckon by the old style, in the afternoon. 
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CHAP ooh ii 
A further explanation of the foregoing design. 
ae O’ the reader may have long since concluded 


Lady Bellaston to be a member (and no inconsider- 
able one) of the great world, she was in reality a very 
considerable member of the “ttle world; by which ap- 
pellation was distinguished a very worthy and honour- 
able society which not long since flourished in this king- 
dom. 

Among other good principles upon which this society 
was founded, there was one very remarkable: for as it 
was a rule of an honourable club of heroes, who assem- 
bled at the close of the late war, that all the members 
should every day fight once at least; so ’twas in this, that 
every member should, within the twenty-four hours, tell 
at least one merry fib, which was to be propagated by all 
the brethren and sisterhood. 

Many idle stories were told about this society, which 
from a certain quality may be, perhaps not unjustly, sup- 
posed to have come from the society themselves. As, 
that the devil was the president; and that he sat in person 
in an elbow-chair at the upper end of the table: but upon 
very Strict enquiry, I find there is not the least truth in 
any of those tales, and that the assembly consisted in 
reality of a set of very good sort of people, and the fibs 
which they propagated were of a harmless kind, and 
tended only to produce mirth and good humour. 

Edwards was likewise a member of this comical so- 
ciety. To him therefore Lady Bellaston applied as a 
proper instrument for her purpose, and furnished him 
with a fib, which he was to vent whenever the lady gave 
him her cue; and this was not to be till the evening, when 


———— 
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all the company but Lord Fellamar and himself were 
gone, and while they were engaged in a rubbers at whist. 

To this time then, which was between seven and eight 
in the evening, we will convey our reader; when Lady 
Bellaston, Lord Fellamar, Miss Western, and Tom be- 
ing engaged at whist, and in the last game of their rub- 
bers, Tom received his cue from Lady Bellaston, which 
was, “I protest, Tom, you are grown intolerable lately; 
you used to tell us all the news of the town, and now you 
know no more of the world than if you lived out of it.” 

Mr. Edwards then began as follows: ““The fault is not 
mine, madam, it lies in the dulness of the age, that doth 
nothing worth talking of.—O la! though now [ think 
on’t, there hath a terrible accident befallen poor Colonel 
Wilcox.—Poor Ned—You know him, my lord, every 
body knows him; faith! I am very much concerned for 
him.” 

“What is it, pray?” says Lady Bellaston. 

“Why, he hath killed a man this morning in a duel, 
that’s all.” 

His lordship, who was not in the secret, asked gravely, 
whom he had killed? To which Edwards answered, “A 
young fellow we none of us know; a Somersetshire lad 
just come to town, one Jones his name is; a near relation 
of one Mr. Allworthy, of whom your lordship I believe 
hath heard. I saw the lad lie dead in a coffee-house.— 
Upon my soul he is one of the finest corpses I ever saw in 
my life.” 

Sophia, who just began to deal as Tom had mentioned 
that a man was killed, stopt her hand, and listened with 
attention, (for all stories of that kind affected her) but no 
sooner had he arrived at the latter part of the story, than 
she began to deal again; and having dealt three cards to 

VOL. iv 
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one, and seven to another, and ten toa third, at last dropt 
the rest from her hand, and fell back in her chair. 

The company behaved as usually on these occasions. 
The usual disturbance ensued, the usual assistance was 
summoned, and Sophia at last, as it is usual, returned 
again to life, and was soon after, at her earnest desire, 
led to her own apartment; where, at my lord’s request, 
Lady Bellaston acquainted her with the truth, attempted 
to carry it off as a jest of her own, and comforted her with 
repeated assurances, that neither his lordship, nor Tom, 
though she had taught him the story, were in the true 
secret of the affair. 

There was no farther evidence necessary to convince 
Lord Fellamar how justly the case had been represented 
to him by Lady Bellaston; and now at her return into the 
room, a scheme was laid between those two noble per- 
sons, which, though it appeared in no very heinous light 
to his lordship, (as he faithfully promised, and faithfully 
resolved too, to make the lady all the subsequent amends 
in his power by marriage); yet many of our readers, we 
doubt not, will see with just detestation. 

The next evening at seven was appointed for the fatal 
purpose, when Lady Bellaston undertook that Sophia 
should be alone, and his lordship should be introduced 
to her. The whole family were to be regulated for the 
purpose, most of the servants dispatched out of the 
house; and for Mrs. Honour, who, to prevent suspicion, 
was to be left with her mistress till his lordship’s arrival, 
Lady Bellaston herself was to engage her in an apart- 
ment as distant as possible from the scene of the intended 
mischief, and out of the hearing of Sophia. 

Matters being thus agreed on, his lordship took his 
leave, and her ladyship retired to rest, highly pleased 
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with a project, of which she had no reason to doubt the 
success, and which promised so effectually to remove 
Sophia from being any future obstruction to her amour 
with Jones, by a means of which she should never appear 
to be guilty, even if the fat appeared to the world; but 
this she made no doubt of preventing by huddling up a 
marriage, to which she thought the ravished Sophia 
would easily be brought to consent, and at which all the © 
rest of her family would rejoice. 

But affairs were not in so quiet a situation in the bosom 
of the other conspirator: his mind was tost in all the dis- 


tracting anxiety so nobly described by Shakespear. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the fir motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the State of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.— 


Though the violence of his passion had made him 
eagerly embrace the first hint of this design, especially as 
it came from a relation of the lady, yet when that friend 
to reflection, a pillow, had placed the aétion itself in all 
its natural black colours before his eyes, with all the con- 
sequences which must, and those which might probably 
attend it; his resolution began to abate, or rather indeed, 
to go over to the other side; and after a long conflict 
which lasted a whole night between honour and appe- 
tite, the former at length prevailed, and he determined to 
wait on Lady Bellaston, and to relinquish the design. 

Lady Bellaston was in bed, though very late in the 
morning, and Sophia sitting by her bedside, when the 
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servant acquainted her that Lord Fellamar was below 
in the parlour; upon which her ladyship desired him to 
Stay, and that she would see him presently; but the ser- 
vant was no sooner departed than poor Sophia began to 
intreat her cousin not to encourage the visits of that 
odious lord (so she called him, though a little unjustly) 
upon her account. “I see his design,” said she, “for he 
made downright love to me yesterday morning; but as I 
am resolved never to admit it, I beg your ladyship not to 
leave us alone together any more, and to order the ser- 
vants that, if he enquires for me, I may be always denied 
to him.” 

“La! child,” says Lady Bellaston, “‘you country girls 
have nothing but sweet-hearts in your head; you fancy 
every man who is civil to you is making love. He is one of 
the most gallant young fellows about town, and I am 
convinced means no more than a little gallantry. Make 
love to you indeed! I wish with all my heart he would, 
and you must be an arrant mad woman to refuse him.” 

“But as I shall certainly be that mad woman,”’ cries 
Sophia, “I hope his visits shall not be intruded upon 
me.) 


“O child,” said Lady Bellaston, “‘you need not be so 
fearful, if you resolve to run away with that Jones, I know 
no person who can hinder you.” 

“Upon my honour, madam,” cries Sophia, “‘your 
ladyship injures me, I will never run away with any man; 
nor will lever marry contrary to my father’s inclinations.” 

“Well, Miss Western,”’ said the lady, “if you are not 
in a humour to see company this morning, you may retire 
to your ownapartment; for Iam not frightned at his lord- 
ship, and must send for him up into my dressing-room.” 

Sophia thanked her ladyship and withdrew; and pre- 
sently afterwards Fellamar was admitted up stairs. 
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CLAP. LV, 


By which it will appear how dangerous an advocate a lady 
is, when she applies ber eloquence to an ill purpose. 


We EN Lady Bellaston heard the young lord’s 
scruples, she treated them with the same disdain 
with which one of those sages of the law, called Newgate 
solicitors, treats the qualms of conscience in a young 
witness. “‘My dear lord,” said she, “‘you certainly want 
a cordial. I must send to Lady Edgely for one of her best 
drams. Fie upon it! have more resolution. Are you 
frightned by the word rape? Or are you apprehensive—? 
Well, if the Story of Helen was modern, I should think 
it unnatural. I mean the behaviour of Paris, not the fond- 
ness of the lady; for all women lovea man of spirit. There 
is another story of the Sabine ladies,—and that too, I 
thank heaven, is very ancient. Your lordship, perhaps, 
will admire my reading; but I think Mr. Hook tells us, 
they made tolerable good wives afterwards. I fancy few 
of my married acquaintance were ravished by their hus- 
bands.” “Nay, dear Lady Bellaston,” cried he, “‘don’t 
ridicule me in this manner.” ““Why, my good lord,” ans- 
wered she, ‘‘do you think any woman in England would 
not laugh at you in her heart, whatever prudery she 
might wear in her countenance?—You force me to use a 
Strange kind of language, and to betray my sex most 
abominably: but I am contented with knowing my in- 
tentions are good, and that I am endeavouring to serve 
my cousin; for I think you will make her a husband not- 
withstanding this; or, upon my soul, I would not even 
persuade her to fling herself away upon an empty title. 
She should not upbraid me hereafter with having lost a 
man of spirit; for that his enemies allow this poor young 
fellow to be.” 
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Let those who have had the satisfa¢tion of hearing re- 
fleGtions of this kind from a wife or a mistress, declare 
whether theyare at all sweetened by coming froma female 
tongue. Certain it is, they sunk deeper into his lordship 
than any thing which Demosthenes or Cicero could have 
said on the occasion. 

Lady Bellaston perceiving she had fired the young 
lord’s pride, began now, like a true orator, to rouse other 
passions to its assistance. ‘“‘My lord,” says she, in a 
graver voice, “‘you will be pleased to remember, you 
mentioned this matter to me first; for I would not appear 
to you in the light of one who is endeavouring to put off 
my cousin upon you. Fourscore thousand pounds do not 
stand in need of an advocate to recommend them.” ‘‘Nor 
doth Miss Western,” said he, “require any recommenda- 
tion from her fortune; for in my opinion, no woman ever 
had half her charms.” “Yes, yes, my lord;” replied the 
lady, looking in the glass, “‘there have been women with 
more than half her charms, I assure you; not that I need 
lessen her on that account: she is a most delicious girl, 
that’s certain; and within these few hours she will be in 
the arms of one, who surely doth not deserve her, though 
I will give him his due, I believe he is truly a man of 
spirit.” 

“T hope so, madam,”’ said my lord; “‘tho’ I must own 
he doth not deserve her; for unless Heaven, or your lady- 
ship disappoint me, she shall within that time be in mine.” 

“Well spoken, my lord,” answered the lady. “I pro- 
mise you no disappointment shall happen from m 
side; and within this week I am convinced I shall call 
your lordship my cousin in public.” 

The remainder of this scene consisted entirely of rap- 
tures, excuses, and compliments, very pleasant to have 
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heard from the parties; but rather dull when related at 
second hand. Here, therefore, we shall put an end to this 
dialogue, and hasten to the fatal hour, when every thing 
was prepared for the destruction of poor Sophia. 

But this being the most tragical matter in our whole 
history, we shall treat it in a chapter by itself. 


edu 2 


Containing some matters which may affed, and others 
which may surprize the reader. 


HE clock had now struck seven, and poor Sophia, 

alone and melancholy, sat reading a tragedy. It was 
The Fatal Marriage; and she was now come to that part 
where the poor distrest Isabella disposes of her wedding 
ring. 
Here the book dropt from her hand, and a shower of 
tears ran down into her bosom. In this situation she had 
continued a minute, when the door opened, and in came 
Lord Fellamar. Sophia started from her chair at his en- 
trance; and his lordship advancing forwards, and mak- 
ing a low bow, said, “I am afraid, Miss Western, I break 
in upon you abruptly.” “Indeed, my lord,” says she, “‘I 
must own myself a little surprized at this unexpected 
visit.”’ “If this visit be unexpected, madam,” answered 
Lord Fellamar, “my eyes must have been very faithless 
interpreters of my heart, when last I had the honour of 
seeing you: for surely you could not otherwise have 
hoped to detain my heart in your possession, without re- 
ceiving a visit from its owner.” Sophia, confused as she 
was, answered this bombast (and very properly, I think) 
with a look of inconceivable disdain. My lord then made 
another and a longer speech of the same sort. Upon 
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which Sophia, trembling, said, ‘Am I really to conceive 
your lordship to be out of your senses? Sure, my lord, 
there is no other excuse for such behaviour.” —“I am, 
indeed, madam, in the situation you suppose,” cries his 
lordship; “‘and sure you will pardon the effects of a fren- 
zy which you yourself have occasioned: for love hath so 
totally deprived me of reason, that I am scarce account- 
able for any of my actions.” “Upon my word, my lord,”’ 
said Sophia, “I neither understand your words nor your 
behaviour.” —‘“‘Suffer me then, madam,”’ cries he, “at 
your feet to explain both, by laying open my soul to you, 
and declaring that I doat on you to the highest degree of 
distraction. O most adorable, most divine creature! what 
language can express the sentiments of my heart?” “I 
do assure you, my lord,”’ said Sophia, “I shall not stay 
to hear any more of this.”’ “Do not,” cries he, “think of 
leaving me thus cruelly: could you know half the tor- 
ments which I feel, that tender bosom must pity what 
those eyes have caused.”’ Then fetching a deep sigh, and 
laying hold of her hand, he ran on for some minutes in a 
Strain which would be little more pleasing to the reader 
than it was to the lady; and at last concluded with a de- 
claration, ‘““That if he was master of the world, he would 
lay it at her feet.”’ Sophia then forcibly pulling away her 
hand from his, answered with much spirit, “I promise 
you, sir, your world and its master, I should spurn from 
me with equal contempt.” She then offered to go, and 
Lord Fellamar again laying hold of her hand, said, ‘‘Par- 
don me, my beloved angel, freedoms which nothing but 
despair could have tempted me to take.—Believe me, 
could I have had any hope that my title and fortune, nei- 
ther of them inconsiderable, unless when compared 
with your worth, would have been accepted, I had, in the 
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humblest manner, presented them to your acceptance.— 
But I cannot lose you.—By heaven, I will sooner part 
with my soul.—You are, you must, you shall be only 
mine.”’ ““My lord,” says she, “‘I intreat you to desist from 
a vain pursuit; for, upon my honour, I will never hear 
you on this subject. Let go my hand, my lord, for lam 
resolved to go from you this moment; nor will I ever 
see you more.” “Then, madam,”’ cries his lordship, “I 
must make the best use of this moment: for I cannot, nor 
will live without you.””—“*What do you mean, my lord?” 
said Sophia; “‘I will raise the family.” “I have no fear, 
madam,” answered he, “but of losing you, and that lam 
resolved to prevent, the only way which despair points 
to me.”’—He then caught her in his arms: upon which 
she screamed so loud, that she must have alarmed some 
one to her assistance, had not Lady Bellaston taken care 
to remove all ears. 

But a more lucky circumstance happened for poor 
Sophia: another noise now broke forth, which almost 
drowned her cries; for now the whole house rang with, 
“Where is she? D—n me, I’]l unkennel her this instant. 
Shew me her chamber, I say. Where is my daughter, I 
know she’s in the house, and I’ll see her if she’s above 
ground. Shew me where she is.”” —At which last words 
the door flew open, and in came Squire Western, with 
his parson, and a set of myrmidons at his heels. 

How miserable must have been the condition of poor 
Sophia,-when the enraged voice of her father was wel- 
come to her ears? Welcome indeed it was, and luckily 
did he come; for it was the only accident upon earth, 
which could have preserved the peace of her mind from 
being for ever destroyed. 

Sophia, notwithstanding her fright, presently knew 
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her father’s voice; and his lordship, notwithstanding his 
passion, knew the voice of reason, which peremptorily 
assured him, it was not now a time for the perpetration 
of his villainy. Hearing, therefore, the voice approach, 
and hearing likewise whose it was; (for as the squire 
more than once roared forth the word daughter, so 
Sophia, in the midst of her struggling, cried out upon 
her father;) he thought proper to relinquish his prey, 
having only disordered her handkerchief, and with his 
rude lips committed violence on her lovely neck. 

If the reader’s imagination doth not assist me, I shall 
never be able to describe the situation of these two per- 
sons when Western came into the room. Sophia tottered 
into a chair, where she sat disordered, pale, breathless, 
bursting with indignation at Lord Fellamar; affrighted, 
and yet more rejoiced at the arrival of her father. 

His lordship sat down near her, with the bag of his 
wig hanging over one of his shoulders, the rest of his 
dress being somewhat disordered, and rather a greater 
proportion of linnen than is usual appearing at his 
bosom. As to the rest, he was amazed, affrighted, vexed, 
and ashamed. 

As to Squire Western, he happened, at this time, to be 
overtaken by an enemy, which very frequently pursues, 
and seldom fails to overtake, most of the country gentle- 
men in this kingdom. He was, literally speaking, drunk; 
which circumstance, together with his natural impetuo- 
sity, could produce no other effeét, than his running im- 
mediately up to his daughter, upon whom he fell foul 
with his tongue in the most inveterate manner; nay, he 
had probably committed violence with his hands, had 
not the parson interposed, saying, ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, 
sir, animadvert that you are in the house of a great lady. 
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Let me beg you to mitigate your wrath; it should minis- 
ter a fullness of satisfaction that you have found your 
daughter; for as to revenge, it belongeth not unto us, I 
discern great contrition in the countenance of the young 
lady. I stand assured, if you will forgive her, she will re- 
pent her of all past offences, and return unto her duty.” 

The strength of the parson’s arms had at first been 
of more service than the strength of his rhetoric. How- 
ever, his last words wrought some effect, and the squire 
answered, “‘I’ll forgee her if she wull ha un. If wot ha un, 
Sophy, I'll forgee thee all. Why dost unt speak? Shat 
ha un? D—n me, shat ha un? Why dost unt answer? Was 
ever such a stubborn tuoad?”’ 

“Let me intreat you, sir, to be a little more moder- 
ate,” said the parson; “‘you frighten the young lady so, 
that you deprive her of all power of utterance.” 

“Power of mine a—,” answered the squire. “You 
take her part then, you do? A pretty parson truly, to side 
with an undutiful child. Yes, yes, I will gee youa living 
with a pox. I’ll gee un to the devil sooner.” 

“T humbly crave your pardon,”’ said the parson, “I 
assure your worship, I meant no such matter.” 

My Lady Bellaston now entered the room, and came 
up to the squire, who no sooner saw her, than resolving 
to follow the instru€tions of his sister, he made her a very 
civil bow, in the rural manner, and paid her some of his 
best compliments. He then immediately proceeded to 
his complaints, and said, ‘“There, my lady cousin; there 
Stands the most undutiful child in the world: she han- 
kers after a beggarly rascal, and won’t marry one of the 
greatest matches in all England, that we have provided 
for her.” 

“Indeed, cousin Western,” answered the lady, “Iam 
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persuaded you wrong my cousin. I am sure she hath a 
better understanding. I am convinced she will not refuse 
what she must be sensible is so much to her advantage.”’ 

This was a wilful mistake in Lady Bellaston; for she 
well knew whom Mr. Western meant; though perhaps 
she thought he would easily be reconciled to his lord- 
ship’s proposals. 

“Do you hear there,” quoth the squire, “what her 
ladyship says? All your family are for the match. Come, 
Sophy, be a good girl, and be dutiful, and make your 
father happy.” 

“If my death will make you happy, sir,” answered 
Sophia, “you will shortly be so.” 

“Tt’s a lie, Sophy; it’s a d—nd lie, and you know 
it,”’ said the squire. 

“Indeed, Miss Western,” said Lady Bellaston, “‘you 
injure your father; he hath nothing in view but your in- 
terest in this match; and I and all your friends must ac- 
knowledge the highest honour done to your family in the 
proposal.” 

“Ay, all of us,” quoth the squire: “‘nay, it was no pro- 
posal of mine. She knows it was her aunt proposed it to . 
me first.—Come, Sophy, once more let me beg you to 
be a good girl, and gee me your consent before your 
cousin.” 

“Let me give him your hand, cousin,” said the lady. 
“It is the fashion now-a-days to dispense with time and 
long courtships.”’ 

“Pugh,” said the squire, “what signifies time; won’t 
they have time enough to court afterwards? People may 
court very well after they have been a-bed together.” 

As Lord Fellamar was very well assured, that he was 
meant by Lady Bellaston, so never having heard nor 
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suspected a word of Blifil, he made no doubt of his being 
meant by the father. Coming up therefore to the squire, 
he said, “Though I have not the honour, sir, of being per- 
sonally known to you; yet as I find, I have the happiness 
to have my proposals accepted, let me intercede, sir, 
in behalf of the young lady, that she may not be more 
solicited at this time.” 

“You intercede, sir!’’ said the squire, ‘“‘why, who the 
devil are your” 

“Sir, lam Lord Fellamar,” answered he, ‘‘and am the 
happy man, whom I hope you have done the honour of 
accepting for a son-in-law.” 

“You are a son of a b—,”’ replied the squire, ‘‘for all 
your laced coat. You my son-in-law, and be d—nd to 

ou!”’ 

“T shall take more from you, sir, than from any man,”’ 
answered the lord; ‘“‘but I must inform you, that I am 
not used to hear such language without resentment.” 

“Resent my a—,” quoth the squire. “Don’t think I 
am afraid of such a fellow as thee art? Because hast a got 
a spit, there dangling at thy side. Lay by your spit, and 
I'll give thee enough of meddling with what doth not 
belong to thee.—I’ll teach you to father-in-law me. I'll 
lick thy jacket.” 

“It’s very well, sir,” said my lord. “I shall make no 
disturbance before the ladies. I am very well satisfied. 
Your humble servant, sir; Lady Bellaston, your most 
obedient.” 

His lordship was no sooner gone, than Lady Bellas- 
ton coming up to Mr. Western, said, “Bless me, sir, 
what have you done? You know not whom you have af- 
fronted; he is a nobleman of the first rank and fortune, 
and yesterday made proposals to your daughter; and 


, 
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such as I am sure you must accept with the highest plea- 
sure. 

‘Answer for yourself, lady cousin,” said the squire, 
“JT will have nothing to do with any of your lords. My 
daughter shall have an honest country gentleman; I have 
pitched upon one for her,—and she shall ha’ un.—I am 
sorry for the trouble she hath given your ladyship with 
all my heart.” Lady Bellaston made a civil speech upon 
the word trouble, to which the squire answered, “Why 
that’s kind,—and I would doas much for your ladyship. 
To be sure relations should do for one another. So I wish 
your ladyship a good night.—Come, madam, you must 
go along with me by fair means, or I’ll have you carried 
down to the coach.” 

Sophia said she would attend him without force; but 
begged to go in a chair, for she said she should not be 
able to ride any other way. 

“Prithee,” cries the squire, ‘““wout unt persuade me 
canst not ride in a coach, wouldst? That’s a pretty thing 
surely. No, no, I'll never let thee out of my sight any 
more till art married, that I promise thee.” Sophia told 
him she saw he was resolved to break her heart. ‘‘O 
break thy heart and be d—nd,”’ quoth he, “‘ifa good hus- 
band will break it. I don’t value a brass varden, not a 
hapenny of any undutiful b— upon earth.” He then 
took violently hold of her hand; upon which the parson 
once more interfered, begging him to use gentle me- 
thods. At that the squire thundered out a curse, and bid 
the parson hold his tongue, saying, “‘At’n’t in pulpit 
now? when art a got up there I never mind what dost 
say; but I won't be priest-ridden, nor taught how to be- 
have myself by thee. I wish your ladyship a good night. 
Come along, Sophy, bea good girl, and all shall be well. 
Shat ha un, d—n me, shat haun.” 
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Mrs. Honour appeared below stairs, and with a low 
curtesy to the squire, offered to attend her mistress; but 
he pushed her away, saying, “Hold, madam, hold, you 
come no more near my house.”’ “And will you take my 
maid away from me?” said Sophia. “Yes, indeed, madam, 
will I,” cries the squire: “you need not fear being with- 
out a servant, | will get you another maid, and a better 
maid than this, who, I’d lay five pound to a crown, is no 
more a maid than my grannum. No, no, Sophy, she shall 
contrive no more escapes I promise you.” He then pack- 
ed up his daughter and the parson into the hackney 
coach, after which he mounted himself, and ordered it to 
drive to his lodgings. In the way thither he suffered 
Sophia to be quiet, and entertained himself with reading 
a lecture to the parson on good manners, and a proper 
behaviour to his betters. 

It is possible he might not so easily have carried off his 
daughter from Lady Bellaston, had that good lady de- 
sired to have detained her; but in reality, she was not a 
little pleased with the confinement into which Sophia 
was going: and as her project with Lord Fellamar had 
failed of success, she was well contented that other vio- 
lent methods were now going to be used in favour of 
another man. 


a 7 a 
By what means the squire came to discover his daughter. 


HOU GH the reader in many histories is obliged 

to digest much more unaccountable appearances 
than this of Mr. Western, without any satisfaction at all; 
yet, as we dearly love to oblige him whenever it is in our 
power, we shall now proceed to shew by what method 
the squire discovered where his daughter was. 
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In the third chapter then of the preceding book, we 
gave a hint (for it is not our custom to unfold at any 
time more than is necessary for the occasion) that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, who was very desirous of reconciling herself 
to her uncle and aunt Western, thought she had a pro- 
bable opportunity, by the service of preserving Sophia 
from committing the same crime which had drawn on 
herself the anger of her family. After much deliberation 
therefore she resolved to inform her aunt Western where 
her cousin was, and accordingly she writ the following 
letter, which we shall give the reader at length, for more 
reasons than one. 


HONOURED MADAM, 
HE occasion of my writing this will perhaps make 
a letter of mine agreeable to my dear aunt, for the 
sake of one of her nieces, tho’ I have little reason to hope 
it will be so on the account of another. 

Without more apology, as I was coming to throw my 
unhappy selfat your feet, I met, by the strangest accident 
in the world, my cousin Sophy, whose history you are 
better acquainted with than myself, though, alas! I know 
infinitely too much; enough indeed to satisfy me, that 
unless she is immediately prevented, she is in danger of 
running into the same fatal mischief, which, by foolishly 
and ignorantly refusing your most wise and prudent ad- 
vice, I have unfortunately brought on myself. 

In short, I have seen the man, nay, I was most part of 
yesterday in his company, and a charming young fellow 
I promise you he is. By what accident he came acquaint- 
ed with me is too tedious to tell you now; but I have this 
morning changed my lodgings to avoid him, lest he 
should by my means discover my cousin; for he doth 
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not yet know where she is, and it is adviseable he should 
not, till my uncle hath secured her.—No time therefore _ 
is to be lost; and I need only inform you, that she is now 
with Lady Bellaston, whom I have seen, and who hath, I 
find, a design of concealing her from her family. You 
know, madam, she isa strange woman; but nothing could 
misbecome me more, than to presume to give any hint 
to one of your great understanding, and great know- 
ledge of the world, besides barely informing you of the 
matter of fact. 

I hope, madam, the care which | have shewn on this 
occasion for the good of my family, will recommend me 
again to the favour of a lady who hath always exerted so 
much zeal for the honour and true interest of us all; and 
that it may bea means of restoring me to your friendship, 
which hath made so great a part of my former, and is so 
necessary to my future happiness. I am, 

With the utmost respedt, 
Honoured madam, 
Your most dutiful obliged niece, 
And most obedient 
Humble servant, 
Harriet FirzpaTRIck. 


Mrs. Western was now at her brother’s house, where 
she had resided ever since the flight of Sophia, in order to 
administer comfort to the poor squire in his affliction. Of 
this comfort which she doled out to him in daily portions, 
we have formerly given a specimen. 

She was now standing with her back to the fire, and, 
with a pinch of snuff in her hand, was dealing forth this 
daily allowance of comfort to the squire, while he smoak- 
ed his afternoon pipe, when she received the above 
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letter; which she had no sooner read than she delivered 
it to him, saying, “There, sir, there is an account of 
your lost sheep. Fortune hath again restored her to you, 
and if you will be governed by my advice, it is possible 
you may yet preserve her.” 

The squire had no sooner read the letter than he 
leaped from his chair, threw his pipe into the fire, and 

ave a loud huzza for joy. He then summoned his ser- 
vants, called for his boots, and ordered the Chevalier 
and several other horses to be saddled, and that parson 
Supple should be immediately sent for. Having done 
this, he turned to his sister, caught her in his arms, and 
gave her a close embrace, saying, “‘Zounds! you don’t 
seem pleased; one would imagine you was sorry I have 
found the girl.”’ 

“Brother,” answered she, “the deepest politicians, 
who see to the bottom, discover often a very different 
aspect of affairs, from what swims on the surface. It is 
true indeed, things do look rather less desperate than 
they did formerly in Holland, when Lewis the fourteenth 
was at the gates of Amsterdam; but there is a delicacy 
required in this matter, which you will pardon me, 
brother, if I suspect you want. There is a decorum to be 
used with a woman of figure, such as Lady Bellaston, 
brother, which requires a knowledge of the world su- 
perior, I am afraid, to yours.” 

“Sister, cries the squire, “I know you have no opin- 
ion of my parts; but I’ll shew you on this occasion who 
is fool. Knowledge quotha! I have not been in the 
country so long without having some knowledge of 
warrants and the law of the land. I know I may take my 
own wherever I can find it. Shew me my own daughter, 
and if I don’t know how to come at her, I’ll suffer you to 
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call me fool as long as I live. There be justices of peace in 
London, as well as in other places.” 

“T protest,”’ cries she, “‘you make me tremble for the 
event of this matter, which if you will proceed by my ad- 
vice, you may bring to so good an issue. Do you really 
imagine, brother, that the house of a woman of figure is 
to be attacked by warrants and brutal justices of the 
peace? I will inform you how to proceed. As soon as you 
arrive in town, and have got yourself into a decent dress 
(for indeed, brother, you have none at present fit to ap- 
pear in) you must send your compliments to Lady Bellas- 
ton, and desire leave to wait on her. When you are ad- 
mitted to her presence, as you certainly will be, and have 
told her your story, and have made proper use of my 
name, (for I think you only just know one another by 
sight, though you are relations,) I am confident she will 
withdraw her protection from my niece, who hath cer- 
tainly imposed upon her. This is the only method.— 
Justices of peace indeed! do you imagine any such event 
can arrive to a woman of figure in a civilized nation?” 

“D—n their figures,” cries the squire; ‘a pretty 
civilized nation truly, where women are above the law. 
And what must I stand sending a parcel of compliments 
to a confounded whore, that keeps away a daughter from 
her own natural father? I tell you, sister, I am not so 
ignorant as you think me.—I know you would have wo- 
men above the law, but it is all a lie; I heard his lord- 
ship say at size, that no one is above the law. But this of 

ours is Hannover law, I suppose.” 

“Mr. Western,” said she, “I think you daily improve 
in ignorance.—I protest you are grown an errant bear.”’ 

“No more a bear than yourself, sister Western,” said 
the squire.—‘‘Pox! you may talk of your civility an you 
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will, Iam sure you never shew any to me. I am no bear, 
no, nor no dog neither, though I know somebody, that 
is something that begins with a b—, but pox! I will 
shew you I have a got more good manners than some 
folks.” 

“Mr. Western,” answered the lady, ‘‘you may say 
what you please, je vous mesprise de tout mon ce@ur, | shall 
not therefore be angry.—Besides, as my cousin with 
that odious Irish name justly says, I have that regard for 
the honour and true interest of my family, and that 
concern for my niece, who is a part of it, that I have re- 
solved to go to town myself upon this occasion; for in- 
deed, indeed, brother, you are not a fit minister to be 
employed at a polite court.—Greenland—Greenland 
should always be the scene of the tramontane negotia- 
tion.” 

“T thank Heaven,” cries the squire, “I don’t under- 
stand you now. You are got to your Hannoverian linguo. 
However, I’ll shew you I scorn to be behind-hand in 
civility with you; and as you are not angry for what I 
have said, so | am not angry for what you have said. 
Indeed I have always thought it a folly for relations to 
quarrel; and if they do now and then give a hasty word, 
why people should give and take; for my part I never 
bear malice; and I take it very kind of you to go up to 
London, for I never was there but twice in my life, and 
then I did not stay above a fortnight at a time; and to be 
sure I can’t be expected to know much of the streets 
and the folks in that time. I never denied that you know’d 
all these matters better than I. For me to dispute that 
would be all as one, as for you to dispute the manage- 
ment of a pack of dogs, or the finding a hare sitting, 
with me.’’—‘‘Which I promise you,”’ says she, “‘I never 
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will.” —‘Well, and I promise you,” returned he, “‘that I 
never will dispute the t’other.”’ 

Here then a league was struck (to borrow a phrase 
from the lady) between the contending parties; and 
now the parson arriving, and the horses being ready, the 
squire departed, having promised his sister to follow her 
advice, and she prepared to follow him the next day. 

But having communicated these matters to the parson 
on the road, they both agreed that the prescribed for- 
malities might very well be dispensed with; and the 
squire having changed his mind, proceeded in the man- 
ner we have already seen. 


CHAP.VII. 
In which various misfortunes befal poor Jones. 


FEFAIRS were in the aforesaid situation, when 

Mrs. Honour arrived at Mrs. Miller’s, and called 
Jones out from the company, as we have before seen, 
with whom, when she found herself alone, she began as 
follows. 

“<Q my dear sir, how shall I get spirits to tell you; 
you are undone, sir, and my poor lady’s undone, and I 
am undone.” “Hath any thing happened to Sophia?” 
cries Jones, staring like a mad-man. “‘All that is bad,” 
cries Honour, “‘O I shall never get such another lady! 
O that I should ever live to see this day!” At these words 
Jones turned pale as ashes, trembled and stammered; 
but Honour went on. “‘O, Mr. Jones, I have lost my lady 
for ever.” ““How! What! for Heaven’s sake tell me.-—O 
my dear Sophia!”—‘You may well call her so,”’ said 
Honour, “she was the dearest lady to me.—I shall 
never have such another place.””—‘‘D—n your place,”’ 
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cries Jones, ‘where is? what! what is become of my So- 

hia?” “‘Ay, to be sure,” cries she, ‘‘servants may be 
d—n’d. It signifies nothing what becomes of them, tho’ 
they are turned away, and ruined ever so much. To be 
sure they are not flesh and blood like other people. No 
to be sure, it signifies nothing what becomes of them.—” 
“If you have any pity, any compassion,” cries Jones, “‘I 
beg you will instantly tell me what hath happened to So- 
phia?” “To be sure I have more pity for you than you 
have for me,” answered Honour; “I don’t d—n you be- 
cause you have lost the sweetest lady in the world. To be 
sure you are worthy to be pitied, and I am worthy to be 
pitied too: for to be sure if ever there was a good mistress” 
—‘‘What hath happened,” cries Jones, in almost a rav- 
ing fit—‘Whatr—What?” said Honour; “why the 
worst that could have happened both for you and for 
me.—Her father is come to town, and hath carried her 
away from us both.” Here Jones fell on his knees in 
thanksgiving that it was no worse.—‘‘No worse!”’ re- 
peated Honour, “‘what could be worse for either of us? 
He carried her off, swearing she should marry Mr. 
Blifil; that’s for your comfort; and for poor me, I am 
turned out of doors.” “Indeed Mrs. Honour,’ answered 
Jones, “‘you frightned me out of my wits. I imagined 
some most dreadful sudden accident had happened to So- 
phia; something, compared to which, even the seeing 
her married to Blifil would bea trifle; but while there is 
life, there are hopes, my dear Honour. Women in this 
land of liberty cannot be married by a€tual brutal force.” 
“To be sure, sir,”’ said she, “that’s true. There may be 
some hopes for you; but alack-a-day! what hopes are 
there for poor me? And to be sure, sir, you must be 
sensible I suffer all this upon your account. All the 
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quarrel the squire hath to me is for taking your part, as I 
have done, against Mr. Blifil.” “Indeed Mrs. Honour,” 
answered he, “I am sensible of my obligations to you, 
and will leave nothing in my power undone to make 
you amends.” “‘Alas, sir,’’ said she, “‘what can make a 
servant amends for the loss of one place, but the getting 
another altogether as good!’"—‘“‘Do not despair, Mrs. 
Honour,”’ said Jones, “‘I hope to reinstate you again in 
the same.” “‘Alack-a-day, sir,”’ said she, “chow can I 
flatter myself with such hopes, when I know it is a thing 
impossible; for the squire is so set against me: and yet if 
you should ever have my lady, as to be sure I now hopes 
heartily you will; for you are a generous good-natured 
gentleman, and I am sure you loves her, and to be sure 
she loves you as dearly as her own soul; it is a matter in 
vain to deny it; because as why, every body that is in the 
least acquainted with my lady, must see it; for, poor dear 
lady, she can’t dissemble; and if two people who loves 
one another a’n’t happy, why who should be so? Happi- 
ness don’t always depend upon what people has; be- 
sides, my lady has enough for both. To be sure therefore 
as one may say, it would be all the pity in the world to 
keep two such loviers asunder; nay, | am convinced for 
my part, you will meet together at last; for if it is to be, 
there is no preventing it. Ifa marriage is madein Heaven, 
all the justices of peace upon earth can’t break it off. 
To be sure I wishes that parson Supple had but a little 
more spirit to tell the squire of his wickedness in endea- 
vouring to force his daughter contrary to her liking; but 
then his whole dependance is on the squire, and so the 
poor gentleman, though he is a very religious good sort 
of man, and talks of the badness of such doings behind 
the squire’s back, yet he dares not say his soul is his 
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own to his face. To be sure I never saw him make so bold 
as just now, I was afeard the squire would have struck 
him.—I would not have your honour be melancholy, sir, 
nor despair; things may go better, as long as you are sure 
of my lady, and that I am certain you may be, for she 
never will be brought to consent to marry any other 
man. Indeed, I am terribly afeard the squire will do her a 
mischief in his passion: for he is a prodigious passionate 
gentleman, and I am afeard too the poor lady will be 
brought to break her heart, for she is as tender-hearted 
as a chicken; it is pity methinks, she had not a little of 
my courage. If I was in love with a young man, and my 
father offered to lock me up, I’d tear his eyes out, but I’d 
come at him; but then there’s a great fortune in the case, 
which it is in her father’s power either to give her or not; 
that, to be sure, may make some difference.” 

Whether Jones gave strict attention to all the fore- 
going harangue, or whether it was for want of any vacan- 
cy in the discourse, I cannot determine; but he never once 
attempted to answer, nor did she once stop, till Partridge 
came running into the room, and informed him that 
the great lady was upon the Stairs. 

Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones was 
now reduced. Honour knew nothing of any acquaint- 
ance that subsisted between him and Lady Bellaston, 
and she was almost the last person in the world to whom 
he would have communicated it. In this hurry and dis- 
tress, he took (as is common enough) the worst course, 
and instead of exposing her to the lady, which would 
have been of little consequence, he chose to expose the 
lady to her ; he therefore resolved to hide Honour, whom 
he had but just time to convey behind the bed, and to 
draw the curtains. 
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The hurry in which Jones had been all day engaged on 
account of his poor landlady and her family, the terrors 
occasioned by Mrs. Honour, and the confusion into 
which he was thrown by the sudden arrival of Lady 
Bellaston, had altogether driven former thoughts out of 
his head; so that it never once occur’d to his memory to 
act the part of a sick man; which indeed, neither the 
gayety of his dress, nor the freshness of his countenance 
would haveat all supported. 

He received her ladyship therefore rather agreeably 
to her desires, than to her expectations, with all the good 
humour he could muster in his countenance, and without 
any real or affected appearance of the least disorder. 

Lady Bellaston no sooner entered the room, than she 
squatted herself down on the bed: “‘So, my dear Jones,” 
said she, “‘you find nothing can detain me long from you. 
Perhaps I ought to be angry with you, that I have neither 
seen nor heard from you all day; for I perceive your dis- 
temper would have suffered you to come abroad: nay, I 
suppose you have not sat in your chamber all day drest 
up like a fine lady to see company after a lying-in; but 
however, don’t think I intend to scold you: for I never 
will give you an excuse for the cold behaviour of a hus- 
band, by putting on the ill humour of a wife.” 

“Nay, Lady Bellaston,” said Jones, “I am sure your 
ladyship will not upbraid me with negleét of duty, when 
I only waited for orders. Who, my dear creature, hath 
reason to complain? Who missed an appointment last 
night, and left an unhappy man to expect, and wish, and 
sigh, and languish?” 

“Do not mention it, my dear Mr. Jones,” cried she. 
“If you knew the occasion, you would pity me. In short, 
it is impossible to conceive what women of condition are 
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obliged to suffer from the impertinence of fools, in order 
to keep up the farce of the world. I am glad however, all 
your languishing and wishing have done you no harm: 
for you never looked better in your life. Upon my faith! 
Jones, you might at this instant sit for the picture of 
Adonis.” 

There are certain words of provocation which men of 
honour hold can only properly be answered by a blow. 
Among lovers possibly there may be some expressions 
which can only be answered by a kiss. The compliment 
which Lady Bellaston now made Jones seems to be of this 
kind, especially as it was attended with a look in which 
the lady conveyed more soft ideas than it was possible 
to express with her tongue. 

Jones was certainly at this instant in one of the most 
disagreeable and distrest situations imaginable; for to 
carry on the comparison we made use of before, tho’ the 
provocation was given by the lady, Jones could not re- 
ceive satisfa€tion, nor so much as offer to ask it, in the 
presence of a third person; seconds in this kind of duels 
not being according to the law of arms. As this objection 
did not occur to Lady Bellaston, who was ignorant of any 
other woman being there but herself, she waited some 
time in great astonishment for an answer from Jones, 
who conscious of the ridiculous figure he made, stood 
at a distance, and not daring to give the proper answer, 
gave none at all. Nothing can be imagined more comic, 
nor yet more tragical than this scene would have been, 
if it had lasted much longer. The lady had already chang- 
ed colour two or there times; had got up from the bed 
and sat down again, while Jones was wishing the ground 
to sink under him, or the house to fall on his head, when 
an odd accident freed him from an embarassment ou 
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of which neither the eloquence of a Cicero, nor the poli- 
ticks of a Machiavel could have delivered him, without 
utter disgrace. 

This was no other than the arrival of young Nightin- 
gale dead drunk; or rather in that State of drunkenness 
which deprives men of the use of their reason, without 
depriving them of the use of their limbs. 

Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in bed, and Part- 
ridge was smoaking his pipe by the kitchen fire; so that 
he arrived at Mr. Jones’s chamber door without any 
interruption. This he burst open, and was entering 
without any ceremony, when Jones started from his seat, 
and ran to oppose him; which he did so effetually, that 
Nightingale never came far enough within the door to 
see who was sitting on the bed. : 

Nightingale had in reality mistaken Jones’s apartment 
for that in which himself had lodged; he therefore 
Strongly insisted on coming in, often swearing that he 
would not be kept from his own bed. Jones, however, 
prevailed over him, and delivered him into the hands of 
Partridge, whom the noise on the stairs soon summoned 
to his master’s assistance. 

And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return to 
his own apartment, where at the very instant of his en- 
trance he heard Lady Bellaston venting an exclamation, 
though not a very loud one; and at the same time, saw 
her flinging herself into a chair in a vast agitation, which 
in a lady of a tender constitution would have been an 
hysteric fit. 

In reality the lady, frightened with the struggle be- 
tween the two men, of which she did not know what 
would be the issue, as she heard Nightingale swear 
many oaths he would come to his own bed, attempted to 
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retire to her known place of hiding, which to her great 
confusion she found already occupied by another. 

“Is this usage to be borne, Mr. Jones?” cries the lady, 
“__basest of men?—What wretch is this to whom you 
have exposed me?” “‘Wretch!” cries Honour, bursting in 
a violent rage from her place of concealment—"marry 
come up!—Wretch forsooth!—As poor a wretch as I 
am, I am honest, that is more than some folks who are 

‘richer can say.” 

Jones, instead of applying himself directly to take off 
the edge of Mrs. Honour’s resentment, as a more ex- 
perienced gallant would have done, fell to cursing his 
Stars, and lamenting himself as the most unfortunate 
man in the world; and presently after, addressing him- 
self to Lady Bellaston, he fell to some very absurd pro- 
testations of innocence. By this time the lady having re- 
covered the use of her reason, which she had as ready as 
any woman in the world, especially on such occasions, 
calmly replied; “Sir, you need make no apologies, I see 
now who the person is; I did not at first know Mrs. 
Honour; but now I do, I can suspe& nothing wrong 
between her and you; and I am sure she is a woman of too 
good sense to put any wrong constructions upon my visit 
to you; I have been always her friend, and it may be in 
my power to be much more so hereafter.”’ 

Mrs. Honour was altogether as placable, as she was 
passionate. Hearing therefore Lady Bellaston assume the 
soft tone, she likewise softened her’s.—“I’m sure, ma- 
dam,” says she, “I have been always ready to acknow- 
ledge your ladyship’s friendships to me; sure I never had 
so good a friend as your ladyship—and to be sure now I 
see it is your ladyship that I spoke to, I could almost bite 
my tongue off for very mad.—I constructions upon your 
ladyship—to be sure it doth not become a servant as I 
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am to think about sucha great lady—I mean I wasa ser- 
vant: for indeed I am no body’s servant now, the more 
miserable wretch is me.—I have left the best mistress.” 
—Here Honour thought fit to produce a shower of tears, 
—*“Don’t cry, child,” says the good lady, “‘ways per- 
haps may be found to make you amends. Come to me 
to-morrow morning.” She then took up her fan which 
lay on the ground, and without even looking at Jones, 
walked very majestically out of the room; there being a 
kind of dignity in the impudence of women of quality, 
which their inferiors vainly aspire to attain to in cir- 
cumstances of this nature. 

Jones followed her down Stairs, often offering her his 
hand, which she absolutely refused him, and got into 
her chair without taking any notice of him as he stood 
bowing before her. 

At his return upstairs, a long dialogue past between 
him and Mrs. Honour, while she was adjusting herself 
after the discomposure she had undergone. The subject 
of this was his infidelity to her young lady; on which she 
enlarged with great bitterness; but Jones at last found 
means to reconcile her, and not only so, but to obtain a 
- promise of most inviolable secrecy, and that she would 
the next morning endeavour to find out Sophia, and 
bring him a further account of the proceedings of the 
squire. 

Thus ended this unfortunate adventure to the satis- 
faction only of Mrs. Honour; for a secret (as some of my 
readers will perhaps acknowledge from experience) is 
often a very valuable possession; and that not only to 
those who faithfully keep it, but sometimes to such as 
whisper it about till it come to the ears of every one, ex- 
cept the ignorant person, who pays for the supposed 
concealing of what is publickly known. 
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CHAP.VIII. 
Short and sweet. 


OTWITHSTANDING all the obligations 

she had received from Jones, Mrs. Miller could 
not forbear in the morning some gentle remonstrances 
for the hurricane which had happened the preceding 
night in his chamber. These were however so gentle and 
so friendly; professing, and indeed truly, to aim at no- 
thing more than the real good of Mr. Jones himself, that 
he, far from being offended, thankfully received the ad- 
monition of the good woman, expressed much concern 
for what had past, excused it as well as he could, and pro- 
mised never more to bring the same disturbances into 
the house. 

But though Mrs. Miller did not refrain from a short 
expostulation in private at their first meeting, yet the oc- 
casion of his being summoned down Stairs that morning 
was of a much more agreeable kind; being indeed to per- 
form the office of a father to Miss Nancy, and to give 
her in wedlock to Mr. Nightingale, who was now ready 
drest, and full as sober as many of my readers will think 
a man ought to be who receives a wife in so imprudent a 
manner. 

And here perhaps it may be proper to account for the 
escape which this young gentleman had made from his 
uncle, and for his appearance in the condition in which 
we have seen him the night before. 

Now when the uncle had arrived at his lodgings with 
his nephew, partly to indulge his own inclinations (for 
he dearly loved his bottle) and partly to disqualify his 
nephew from the immediate execution of his purpose, he 
ordered wine to be set on the table; with which he so 
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briskly ply’d the young gentleman, that this latter, who 
though not much used to drinking, did not detest it eS 
as to be guilty of disobedience or of want of complais- 
ance by refusing, was soon completely finished. 

Just as the uncle had obtained this victory, and was 
preparing a bed for his nephew, a messenger arrived 
with a piece of news, which so entirely disconcerted and 
shocked him, that he in a moment lost all consideration 
for his nephew, and his whole mind became entirely 
taken up with his own concerns. 

This sudden and afflicting news was no less than that 
his daughter had taken the opportunity of almost the 
first moment of his absence, and had gone off with a 
neighbouring young clergyman; against whom tho’ her 
father could have had but one objection, namely, that he 
was worth nothing, yet she had never thought proper to 
communicate her amour even to that father; and so art- 
fully had she managed, that it had never been once sus- 
pected by any, till now that it was consummated. 

Old Mr. Nightingale no sooner received this account, 
than in the utmost confusion he ordered a post-chaise to 
be instantly got ready, and having recommended his 
nephew to the care of a servant, he directly left the house, 
scarce knowing what he did, nor whither he went. 

The uncle being thus departed, when the servant came 
to attend the nephew to bed, had waked him for that pur- 
pose, and had at last made him sensible that his uncle 
was gone, he, instead of accepting the kind offices ten- 
dered him, insisted on a chair being called; with this the 
servant, who had received no strict orders to the con- 
trary, readily complied; and thus being conducted back 
to the house of Mrs. Miller, he had staggered up to Mr. 


Jones’s chamber, as hath been before recounted. 
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This bar of the uncle being now removed (though 
young Nightingale knew not as yet in what manner) and 
all parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Nightingale, and his love stept into a hackney- 
coach, which conveyed him to Doétor’s Commons; 
where Miss Nancy was, in vulgar language, soon made 
an honest woman, and the poor mother became in the 
purest sense of the word, one of the happiest of all human 
beings. 

And now Mr. Jones having seen his good offices to 
that poor woman and her family brought to a happy con- 
clusion, began to apply himself to his own concerns; 
but here lest many of my readers should censure his folly 
for thus troubling himself with the affairs of others, and 
lest some few should think he acted more disinterestedly 
than indeed he did, we think proper to assure our rea- 
der, that he was so far from being unconcerned in this 
matter, that he had indeed a very considerable interest 
in bringing it to that final consummation. 

To explain this seeming paradox at once, he was one 
whocould truly say with himin Terence, homo sum: nibil 
humani a me alienum puto. He was never an indifferent 
spectator of the misery or happiness of any one; and he 
felt either the one or the other in greater proportion as 
he himself contributed to either. He could not therefore 
be the instrument of raising a whole family from the low- 
est state of wretchedness to the highest pitch of joy with- 
out conveying great felicity to himself; more perhaps 
than worldly men often purchase to themselves by 
undergoing the most severe labour, and often by wad- 
ing through the deepest iniquity. 

Those readers who are of the same complexion with 
him will perhaps think this short chapter contains 
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abundance of matter; while others may probably wish, 
short as it is, that it had been totally spared as impertin- 
ent to the main design, which I suppose they conclude is 
to bring Mr. Jones to the gallows, or if possible, to a 
more deplorable catastrophe. 


As OG eee 8 Ge a 
Containing love-letters of several sorts. 


R. Jones, at his return home, found the following 
letters lying on his table, which he luckily opened 
in the order they were sent. 


LETTER I. 


URELY I am under some strange infatuation; I 

can not keep my resolutions a moment, however 
Strongly made or justly founded. Last night I resolved 
never to see you more; this morning I am willing to hear 
if you can,as you say, Clear up this affair. And yet I know 
that to be impossible. I have said every thing to myself 
which you can invent.—Perhaps not. Perhaps your in- 
vention is Stronger. Come to me therefore the moment 
you receive this. If you can forge an excuse, I almost 
promise you to believe it. Betrayed to—I will think no 
more.—Come to me direétly.—This is the third letter 
I have writ, the two former are burnt—I am almost in- 
clined to burn this too—I wish I preserve my senses.— 
Come to me presently. 


VETER LY 
F you ever expect to be forgiven, or even suffered 
within my doors, come to me this instant. 
VOL, IV h 
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LETTER IIl. 

| NOW find you was not at home when my notes 
4 came to your lodgings. The moment you receive this 
let me see you;—I shall not stir out; nor shall any body 
be let in but yourself. Sure nothing can detain you long. 


Jones had just read over these three billets, when Mr. 
Nightingale came into the room. “Well Tom,” said he, 
“any news from Lady Bellaston, after last night’s ad- 
venture?” (for it was now no secret to any one in that 
house who the lady was.) “The Lady Bellaston?” ans- 
wered Jones very gravely.—‘‘Nay, dear Tom,” cries 
Nightingale, ‘don’t be so reserved to your friends. 
Though I was too drunk to see her last night, I saw her 
at the masquerade. Do you think I am ignorant who the 
queen of the fairies is?” “And did you really then know 
the lady at the masquerade?” said Jones. “‘Yes, upon my 
soul, did I,”’ said Nightingale, ‘‘and have given you 
twenty hints of it since, though you seemed always so 
tender on that point, that I wou’d not speak plainly. I 
fancy, my friend, by your extreme nicety in this matter, 
you are not so well acquainted with the character of the 
lady, as with her person. Don’t be angry, Tom, but, 
upon my honour, you are not the first young fellow she 
hath debauched, Her reputation is in no danger, believe 
me. 

Though Jones had no reason to imagine the lady to 
have been of the vestal kind when his amour began, yet 
as he was thoroughly ignorant of the town, and had very 
little acquaintance in it, he had yet no knowledge of that 
character which is vulgarly called a demirep; that is to 
say, a woman who intrigues with every man she likes, 
under the name and appearance of virtue; and who, 
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though some over-nice ladies will not be seen with her, 
is visited (as they term it) by the whole town; in short, 
whom every knows to be what no body calls her. 

When he found, therefore, that Nightingale was per- 
fectly acquainted with his intrigue, and began to suspect, 
that so scrupulous a delicacy as he had hitherto observed, 
was not quite necessary on the occasion, he gave a lati- 
tude to his friend’s tongue, and desired him to speak 
plainly what he knew, or had ever heard of the lady. 

Nightingale, who in many other instances, was rather 
too effeminate in his disposition, had a pretty strong 
inclination to tittle-tattle. He had no sooner, therefore, 
received a full liberty of speaking from Jones, than he 
enteredupona long narrative concerning thelady ; which, 
as it contained many particulars highly to her dishonour, 
we have too great a tenderness for all women of condition 
to repeat. We would cautiously avoid giving an oppor- 
tunity to the future commentators on our works, of 
making any malicious application; and of forcing us to 
be, against our will, the author of scandal, which never 
entered into our head. 

Jones having very attentively heard all that Nightin- 
gale had to say, fetched a deep sigh, which the other 
observing, cried, ‘““Heyday! why thou art not in love I 
hope! Had I imagined my Stories would have affected 
you, I promise you should never have heard them.” ““O 
my dear friend,” cried Jones, “I am so entangled with 
. this woman, that I know not how to extricate myself. 
In love indeed? No, my friend, but I am under obliga- 
tions to her, and very great ones. Since you know so 
much, I will be very explicit with you. It is owing per- 
haps solely to her, that I have not, before this, wanted a 
bit of bread. How can I possibly desert such a woman? 
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And yet I must desert her, or be guilty of the blackest 
treachery to one, who deserves infinitely better of me 
than she can: a woman, my Nightingale, for whom I 
have a passion which few can have an idea of. I am half 
distraéted with doubts how to aét.” “‘And is this other, 
pray, an honourable mistress?” cries Nightingale. 
“Honourable?” answered Jones; “No breath ever yet 
durst sully her reputation. The sweetest air is not purer, 
the limpid stream not clearer than her honour. She is all 
over, both in mind and body, consummate perfeCtion. 
She is the most beautiful creature in the universe; and 
yet she is mistress of such noble, elevated qualities, that 
though she is never from my thoughts, I scarce ever think 
of her beauty, but when I see it.” “And can you, my 
good friend,”’ cries Nightingale, ‘‘with such an engage- 
ment as this upon your hands, hesitate a moment about 
quitting such a—”’ “Hold,” said Jones, ‘‘no more abuse 
of her; I detest the thought of ingratitude.” “‘Pooh!”’ 
answered the other, “you are not the first upon whom she 
hath conferred obligations of this kind. She is remark- 
ably liberal where she likes; though, let me tell you, her 
favours are so prudently bestowed, that they should 
rather raise a man’s vanity, than his gratitude.” In short, 
Nightingale proceeded so far on this head, and told his 
friend so many stories of the lady, which he swore to the 
truth of, that he entirely removed all esteem for her from 
the breast of Jones; and his gratitude was lessened in 
proportion. Indeed he began to look on all the favours he 
had received, rather as wages than benefits, which not 
only depreciated her, but himself too in his own conceit, 
and put him quite out of humour with both. From this 
disgust, his mind, by a natural transition turned to- 
wards Sophia: her virtue, her purity, her love to him, 
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her sufferings on his account, filled all his thoughts, and 
made his commerce with Lady Bellaston appear still 
more odious. The result of all was, that though his turn- 
ing himself out of her service, in which light he now saw 
his affair with her, would be the loss of his bread, yet he 
determined to quit her, if he could but find a handsome 
pretence; which having communicated to his friend, 
Nightingale considered a little, and then said, ‘‘I have 
it, my boy; I have found out a sure method: propose 
marriage to her, and I would venture hanging upon the 
success.”’ “Marriage!” cries Jones. “Ay, propose mar- 
riage,’’ answered Nightingale, “and she will declare off 
ina moment. I knewa young fellow whom she kept form- 
erly, who made the offer to her in earnest, and was pre- 
sently turn off for his pains.” 

Jones declared he could not venture the experiment. 
“Perhaps,” said he, “she may be less shocked at this 
proposal from one man than from another. And if she 
should take me at my word, where am I then! Caught 
in my own trap, and undone for ever.” ‘‘No;” answered 
Nightingale, “not if I can give you an expedient, by 
which you may, at any time, get out of the trap.” — 
- “What expedient can that be?” reply’d Jones. ‘“This,” 
answered Nightingale. ‘“The young fellow I mentioned, 
who is one of the most intimate acquaintances I have in 
the world, is so angry with her for some ill offices she 
hath since done him, that I am sure he would, without 
any difficulty, give you a sight of her letters; upon which 
you may decently break with her, and declare off before 
the knot is ty’d, if she should really be willing to tie it, 
which I am convinced she will not.” 

After some hesitation, Jones, upon the strength of this 
assurance, consented; but as he swore he wanted the 
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confidence to propose the matter to her face, he wrote 
the following letter, which Nightingale dictated. 


MADAM, 
AM extremely concerned, that, by an unfortunate 
I engagement abroad, I should have missed receiving 
the honour of your ladyship’s commandsthemomentthey 
came; and the delay which I must now suffer of vindicat- 
ing myself to your ladyship, greatly adds to this misfor- 
tune. O Lady Bellaston, what a terror have I been in, for 
fear your reputation should be exposed by these per- 
verse accidents. There is one only way to secure it. I need 
not name what that is. Only permit me to say, that as your 
honour is as dear to me as my own, so my sole ambition 
is to have the glory of laying my liberty at your feet; and 
believe me when I assure you, I can never be made com- 
pletely happy, without you generously bestow on me a 
legal right of calling you mine for ever. Iam, 
Madam, 
With most profound respedt, 
Your ladyship’s most obliged, 
Obedient humble servant, 
THOMASJONES. 


To this she presently returned the following answer. 


SIR, 


W HEN I read over your serious epistle, I could, 
from its coldness and formality, have sworn that 
you had already the legal right you mention; nay, that 
we had, for many years, composed that monstrous animal 
a husband and wife. Do you really then imagine mea 
fool? Or do you fancy yourself capable of so entirely 
persuading me out of my senses, that I should deliver my 
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whole fortune into your power, in order to enable you to 
support your pleasures at my expence. Are these the 
proofs of love which I expected? Is this the return for— 
but I scorn to upbraid you, and am in great admiration 


of your profound respect. 


P.S. 1am prevented from revising :—Perhaps I have said 
more than I meant.—Come to meat eight this evening. 


Jones, by the advice of his privy-council, replied: 


MADAM, 


T is impossible to express how much Iam shocked at 

the suspicion youentertain of me. Can Lady Bellaston 
have conferred favours on a man whom she could believe 
capable of so base a design? Or can she treat the most so- 
lemn tie of love with contempt? Can you imagine, ma- 
dam, that if the violence of my passion, in an unguarded 
moment, overcame the tenderness which I have for your 
honour, I would think of indulging myself in the con- 
tinuance of an intercourse which could not possibly es- 
cape long the notice of the world; and which, when dis- 
covered, must prove so fatal to your reputation? If such 
be your opinion of me, I must pray for a sudden oppor- 
tunity of returning those pecuniary obligations, which I 
have been so unfortunate to receive at your hands; and 
for those of a more tender kind, I shall ever remain, &c.” 

Andso concluded in the very words with which he had 
concluded the former letter. 


The lady answered as follows: 


|| SEE you are a villain; and I despise you from my 


soul. Ii you come here I shall not be at home. 


Though Jones was well satisfied with his deliverance 
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from a thraldom which those who have ever experienced 
it will, I apprehend, allow to be none of the lightest, he 
was not, however, perfeétly easy in his mind. There was, 
in this scheme, too much of fallacy to satisfy one who 
utterly detested every species of falshood or dishonesty : 
nor would he, indeed, have submitted to put it in prac- 
tice, had he not been involved in a distressful situation, 
where he was obliged to be guilty of some dishonour, 
either to the one lady or the other; and surely the reader 
will allow, that every good principle, as well as love, 
pleaded strongly in favour of Sophia. 

Nightingale highly exulted in the success of his stra- 
tagem, upon which he received many thanks, and much 
applause from his friend. He answered, “‘Dear Tom, we 
have conferred very different obligations on each other. 
To me you owe the regaining your liberty; to you I owe 
the loss of mine. But if you are as happy in the one in- 
Stance, as [am in the other, I promise you, we are the two 
happiest fellows in England.” 

The two gentlemen were now summoned down to 
dinner, where Mrs. Miller, who performed herself the 
office of cook, had exerted her best talents, to celebrate 
the wedding of her daughter. This joyful circumstance 
she ascribed principally to the friendly behaviour of 
Jones, her whole soul was fired with gratitude towards 
him, and all her looks, words, and actions were so busied 
in expressing it, that her daughter, and even her new 
son-in-law, were very little the objects of her consider- 
ation. 

Dinner was just ended when Mrs. Miller received a 
letter; but as we have had letters enough in this chapter, 
we shall communicate the contents in our next. 
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ConsiSting partly of facts, and partly of observations 
upon them. 


FE letter then which arrived at the end of the pre- 

ceding chapter was from Mr. Allworthy, and the 
purport of it was his intention to come immediately to 
town, with his nephew Blifil, and a desire to be accom- 
modated with his usual lodgings, which were the first 
floor for himself, and the second for his nephew. 

The chearfulness which had before displayed itself 
in the countenance of the poor woman, wasa little cloud- 
ed on this occasion. This news did indeed a good deal 
disconcert her. To requite so disinterested a match with 
her daughter, by presently turning her new son-in-law 
out of doors, appeared to her very unjustifiable on the 
one hand; and on the other, she could scarce bear the 
thoughts of making any excuse to Mr. Allworthy, after 
all the obligations received from him, for depriving him 
of lodgings which were indeed stri€tly his due: for that 
gentleman, in conferring all his numberless benefits on 
others, acted by a rule diametrically opposite to what is 
practised by most generous people. He contrived, on all 
occasions, to hide his beneficence not only from the 
world, but even from the object of it. He constantly used 
the words /endand pay, instead of give; and by every other 
method he could invent, always lessened the favours he 
conferred with his tongue, while he was heaping them 
with both his hands. When he settled the annuity of 50 /. 
a year, therefore, on Mrs. Miller, he told her, “It was in 
consideration of always having her first-floor when he was 
in town,” (which he scarce ever intended to be) “‘but that 
she might let it at any other time, for that he would 
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always send her a month’s warning.” He was now, how- 
ever, hurried to town so suddenly, that he had no oppor- 
tunity of giving such notice; and this hurry probably 
prevented him, when he wrote for his lodgings, adding, 
if they were then empty: for he would most certainly have 
been well satisfied to have relinquished them on a less 
sufficient excuse, than what Mrs. Miller could now have 
made. 

But there are a sort of persons, who, as Prior excel- 
lently well remarks, direét their conduét by something 


Of vice and virtue in the schools: 


Beyond the fix’d and settled rules 
Beyond the letter of the law. 


To these it is so far from being sufficient that their de- 
fence would acquit them at the Old-Bailey, that they 
are not even contented, though conscience, the severest 
of all judges, should discharge them. Nothing short of 
the fair and honourable will satisfy the delicacy of their 
minds; and if any of their actions fall short of the mark, 
they mope and pine, are as uneasy and restless as a 
murderer, who is afraid of a ghost, or of the hangman. 

Mrs. Miller was one of these. She could not conceal 
her uneasiness at this letter; with the contents of which 
she had no sooner acquainted the company, and given 
some hints of her distress, than Jones, her good angel, 
presently relieved her anxiety. ““As for myself, madam,” 
said he, ‘‘my lodging is at your service at a moment’s 
warning: and Mr. Nightingale, I am sure, as he cannot 
yet prepare a house fit to receive his lady, will consent to 
return to his new lodging, whither Mrs. Nightingale 
will certainly consent to go.”” With which proposal both 
husband and wife instantly agreed. 
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The reader will easily believe, that the cheeks of Mrs. 
Miller began again to glow with additional gratitude to 
Jones; but, perhaps, it may be more difficult to persuade 
him, that Mr. Jones having, in his last speech, called her 
daughter Mrs. Nightingale, (it being the first time that 
agreeable sound had ever reached her ears) gave the fond 
mother more satisfaction, and warmed her heart to- 
wards Jones, than his having dissipated her present 
anxiety. 

The next day was then appointed for the removal of 
the new-married couple, and of Mr. Jones, who was like- 
wise to be provided for in the same house with his friend. 
And now the serenity of the company was again restored, 
and they past the day in the utmost chearfulness, all ex- 
cept Jones, who, though he outwardly accompanied the 
rest in their mirth, felt many a bitter pang on the account 
of his Sophia; which were not a little heightened by the 
news of Mr. Blifil’s coming to town, (for he clearly saw 
the intention of his journey:) And what greatly aggra- 
vated his concern was, that Mrs. Honour, who had pro- 
mised to enquire after Sophia, and to make her report 
to him early the next evening, had disappointed him. 

In the situation that he and his mistress were in at 
this time, there were scarce any grounds for him to hope, 
that he should hear any good news; yet he was as 1m- 
patient to see Mrs. Honour, as if he had expected she 
would bring him a letter with an assignation in it from 
Sophia, and bore the disappointment as ill. Whether this 
impatience arose from that natural weakness of the hu- 
man mind, which makes it desirous to know the worst, 
and renders uncertainty the most intolerable of pains; or 
whether he Still flattered himself with some secret hopes, 
we will not determine. But that it might be the last, who- 
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ever has loved cannot but know. For of all the powers 
exercised by this passion over our minds, one of the 
most wonderful is that of supporting hope in the midst 
of despair. Difficulties, improbabilities, nay impossi- 
bilities are quite overlooked by it; so that to any man ex- 
tremely in love, may be applied what Addison says of 
Cesar, 


The Alps, and Pyreneans sink before him! 


Yet it is equally true, that the same passion will some- 
times make mountains of molehills, and produce despair 
in the midst of hope; but these cold fits last not long in 
good constitutions. Which temper Jones was now in, we 
leave the reader to guess, having no exact information 
about it; but this is certain, that he had spent two hours 
in expectation, when being unable any longer to conceal 
his uneasiness, he retired to his room; where his anxiety 
had almost made him frantick, when the following letter 
was brought him from Mrs. Honour, with which we 
shall present the reader verbatim €S literatim. 


SIR, 
| SHUD sartenly haf kaled on you a cordin too mi 
prommiss haddunt itt bin that hur lashipp prevent 
mee ; for too bee sur, sir, you nose very well that evere per- 
sun must luk furst at ome, and sartenly such anuther offar 
mite not ave ever hapned, so as I shud ave bin justly to 
blam, had I not excepted of it when her laship was so veri 
kind as to offar to mak mee hur one uman without mi 
ever askin any such thing, to bee fur shee is won of thee 
best ladis in thee wurld, and pepil who sase to the kon- 
trari must bee veri wiket pepil in thare harts. To be sur if 
ever Lave sad any thing of that kine it as bin thru ignorens 
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and | am hartili sorri for it. I nose your onor to be a gen- 
teelman of more onur and onesty, if I ever said ani such 
thing, to repete it to hurt a pore servant that as alwais ad 
thee gratest respect in thee world for ure onur. To bee 
sur won shud kepe wons tung within one’s teeth, for no 
boddi nose what may hapen; and too bee sur if ani boddi 
ad tolde mee yesterday, that I shud haf bin in so gud a 
plase to day, I shud not haf beleeved it; for too bee sur I 
never was a dremd of any such thing, nor shud I ever 
have soft after ani other bodi’s plase; but as her laship 
was so kineof her onea cord too give it mee without askin, 
to be sure Mrs. Etoff herself, nor no other bodi can blam 
mee for exceptin such a thing when it fals in mi waye. I 
beg ure onur not too menshon ani thing of what I haf 
sad, for I wish ure onur all thee gud luk in thee wurld; 
and | don’t cuestion butt thatt u wil haf Madam Sofia in 
the end; butt ass to miself ure onur nose I kant bee of 
ani farder sarvis to u in that matar, nou being under thee 
cumand off anuthar parson, and nott mi one mistress. I 
begg ure onur to say nothing of what past, and belive me 
to be, sir, 
Ure onur’s umble sarvant 
To cumand till deth, 
Honour BLACKMORE. 


Various were the conjectures which Jones entertained 
on this step of Lady Bellaston; who in reality had little 
farther design than to secure within her own house the 
repository of a secret, which she chose should make no 
farther progress than it had made already; but mostly 
she desired to keep it from the ears of Sophia; for though 
that young lady was almost the only one who would never 
have repeated it again, her ladyship could not persuade 
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herself of this; since as she now hated poor Sophia with 
most implacable hatred, she conceived a reciprocal ha- 
tred to herself to be lodged in the tender breast of our 
heroine, where no such passion had ever yet found an 
entrance. 

While Jones was terrifying himself with the appre- 
hension of a thousand dreadful machinations, and deep 
political designs, which he imagined to be at the bottom 
of the promotion of Honour, Fortune, whohitherto seems 
to have been an utter enemy to his match with Sophia, 
tried a new method to put a final end to it, by throwing a 
temptation in his way, which in his present desperate 
situation it seemed unlikely he should beable to resist. 


ne ois SA Daa a 
Containing curious, but not unprecedented matter. 


HERE wasa lady, one Mrs. Hunt, who had often 

seen Jones at the house where he lodged, being in- 
timately acquainted with the women there, and indeed 
a very great friend to Mrs. Miller. Her age was about 
thirty, for she owned six and twenty; her face and person 
very good, only inclining a little too much to be fat. She 
had been married young by her relations to an old Tur- 
key merchant, who having got a great fortune, had left 
off trade. With him she lived without reproach, but not 
without pain, in a state of great self-denial, for about 
twelve years; and her virtue was rewarded by his dying, 
and leaving her very rich. The first year of her widow- 
hood was just at an end, and she had past it in a good deal 
of retirement, seeing only a few particular friends, and 
dividing her time between her devotions and novels, of 
which she was always extremely fond. Very good health, 
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a very warm constitution, and a great deal of religion, 
made it absolutely necessary for her to marry again; and 
she resolved to please herself in her second husband, 
as she had done her friends in the first. From her the 
following billet was brought to Jones. 


SIR, 


F ROM the first day I saw you I doubt my eyes have 
told you too plainly, that you were not indifferent to 
me; but neither my tongue nor my hand should have ever 
avowed it, had not the ladies of the family where you are 
lodged given me such a chara¢ter of you, and told me 
such proofs of your virtue and goodness, as convince me 
you are not only the most agreeable, but the most worthy 
of men. I have also the satisfaction to hear from them, 
that neither my person, understanding, or character are 
disagreeable to you. I have a fortune sufficient to make 
us both happy, but which cannot make me so without 
you. In thus disposing of myself I know I shall incur the 
censure of the world; but if I did not love you more than 
I fear the world, I should not be worthy of you. One only 
difficulty stops me: I am informed you are engaged in a 
commerce of gallantry with a woman of fashion. If you 
think it worth while to sacrifice that to the possession of 
me, I am yours; if not, forget my weakness, and let this 
remain an eternal secret between you and 

. ARABELLA HunT. 


At the reading of this Jones was put into a violent 
flutter. His fortune was then at a very low ebb, the source 
being stopt from which hitherto he had been supplied. 
Of all he had received from Lady Bellaston not above 
five guineas remained, and that very morning he had 
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been dunned by a tradesman for twice that sum. His 
honourable mistress was in the hands of her father, and 
he had scarce any hopes ever to get her out of them again. 
To be subsisted at her expence from that little fortune 
she had independent of her father, went much against 
the delicacy both of his pride and his love. This lady’s 
fortune would have been exceeding convenient to him, 
and he could have no obje¢tion to her in any respect. On 
the contrary, he liked her as well as he did any woman ex- 
cept Sophia. But to abandon Sophia, and marry another, 
that was impossible; he could not think of it upon any 
account. Yet why should he not, since it was plain she 
could not be his? Would it not be kinder to her, than to 
continue her longer engaged in a hopeless passion for 
him? Ought he not to do so in friendship to her? This 
notion prevailed some moments, and he had almost de- 
termined to be false to her from a high point of honour; 
but that refinement was not ableto stand verylong against 
the voice of nature, which cried in his heart, that such 
friendship was treason to love, At last he called for pen, 
ink, and paper, and writ as follows to Mrs. Hunt. 


MADAM, 


I T would be but a poor return to the favour you have 
done me, to sacrifice any gallantry tothe possession of 
you, and I would certainly do it, though I were not dis- 
engaged, as at present I am, from any affair of that kind. 
But I should not be the honest man you think me, if I 
did not tell you, that my affections are engaged to anoth- 
er, who is a woman of virtue, and one that I never can 
leave, though it is probable I shall never possess her. 
God forbid that in return of your kindness to me, I 
should do you such an injury, as to give you my hand, 
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when I cannot give my heart. No, I had much rather 
Starve than be guilty of that. Even though my mistress 
were married to another, I would not marry you unless 
my heart had entirely effaced all impressions of her. Be 
assured that your secret was not more safe in your own 
breast, than in that of 
Your most obliged, and 
Grateful humble servant, 


T. Jones. 


When our heroe had finished and sent this letter, he 
went to his scrutore, took out Miss Western’s muff, 
kiss’d it several times, and then strutted some turns 
about his room, with more satisfaCtion of mind than ever 
any Irishman felt in carrying off a fortune of fifty thou- 
sand pounds. 


CRAP x11 
A discovery made by Partridge. 


HILE Jones was exulting in the consciousness 

of his integrity, Partridge came capering into the 
room, as was his custom when he brought, or fancied he 
brought, any good tidings. He had been dispatched that 
morning, by his master, with orders to endeavour, by the 
servants of Lady Bellaston, or by any other means, to 
discover whither Sophia had been conveyed; and he now 
returned, and with a joyful countenance told our heroe, 
that he had found the lost bird. “I have seen, sir,” says 
he, “Black George, the gamekeeper, who is one of the 
servants whom the squire hath brought with him to 
town. I knew him presently, though I have not seen him 
these several years; but you know, sir, he is a very re- 
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markable man, or to use a purer phrase, he hath a most 
remarkable beard, the largest and blackest I ever saw. 
It was some time however before Black George could 
recollect me.” —“‘Well, but what is your good news?” 
cries Jones, ‘“‘what do you know of my Sophia?”—“You 
shall know presently, sir,’’ answered Partridge, “I am 
coming to it as fast as I can.—You are so impatient, sir, 
you would come at the infinitive mood, before you can 
get to the imperative. As I was saying, sir, it was some 
time before he recollected my face.” —‘“‘Confound your 
face,” cries Jones, “what of my Sophia?”’—“‘Nay, sir,”’ 
answered Partridge, ‘“‘I know nothing more of Madam 
Sophia, than what I am going to tell you; and I should 
have told you all before this if you had not interrupted 
me; but if you look so angry at me, you will frighten all of 
it out of my head, or to use a purer phrase, out of my 
memory. I never saw you look so angry since the day we 
left Upton, which I shall remember if I was to live a 
thousand years.” —“Well, pray go on in your own way,” 
said Jones, “‘you are resolved to make me mad I find.”’ 
“Not for the world,” answered Partridge, “I have suffer- 
ed enough for that already; which, as I said, I shall bear 
in my remembrance the longest day I have to live.” — 
“Well, but Black George?” cries Jones, —“Well, sir, as I 
was saying, it was a long time before he could recolle& 
me; for indeed I am very much altered since I saw him. 
Non sum qualis eram. \ have had troubles in the world, and 
nothing alters a man so much as erief. I have heard it 
will change the colour of a man’s hair in a night. How- 
ever, at last, know me he did, that’s sure enough; for we 
are both of an age, and were at the same charity school. 
George was a great dunce, but no matter for that; all men 
do not thrive in the world according to their learning. I 
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am sure I| have reason to say so; but it will be all one a 
thousand years hence. Well, sir.—where was 1?—-O— 
well, we no sooner knew each other, than after many 
hearty shakes by the hand, we agreed to go to an ale- 
house and take a pot, and by good luck the beer was some 
of the best I have met with since I have been in town.— 
Now, sir, [am coming to the point; for no sooner did I 
name you, and told him, that you and I came to town to- 
gether, and had lived together ever since, than he called 
for another pot, and swore he would drink to your 
health ; and indeed he drank your health so heartily that I 
was overjoyed to see there was so much gratitude left in 
the world: and after we had emptied that pot, I said I 
would be my pot too, and so we drank another to your 
health; and then I made haste home to tell you the news.” 

“What news?” cries Jones, “you have not mentioned 
a word of my Sophia?”—“‘Bless me! I had like to have 
forgot that. Indeed we mentioned a great deal about 
young Madam Western, and George told me all; that 
Mr. Blifil is coming to town in order to be married to her. 
He had best make haste then, says I, or some body will 
have her before he comes; and indeed, says I, Mr. Sea- 
grim, it is a thousand pities some body should not have 
her ; for he certainly loves her above all the women in the 
world. I would have both you and she know, that it is not 
for her fortune he follows her; for I can assure you as to 
matter of that, there is another lady, one of much greater 
quality and fortune than she can pretend to, who is so 
fond of some body, that she comes after him day and 
night.” 

Here Jones fell into a passion with Partridge, for hav- 
ing, as he said, betrayed him; but the poor fellow ans- 
wered, he had mentioned no name: “Besides, sir,”’ said 
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he, “I can assure you, George is sincerely your friend, 
and wished Mr. Blifil at the devil more than once; nay, 
he said he would do any thing in his power upon earth to 
serve you; and so I am convinced he will.—Betray you 
indeed! why I question whether you have a better friend 
than George upon earth, except myself, or one that 
would go farther to serve you.” 

‘“‘Well,”’ says Jones, a little pacified, ‘‘you say this 
fellow, who I believe indeed is enough inclined to be my 
friend, lives in the same house with Sophia?” 

“In the same house!” answered Partridge; “‘why, sir, 
he is one of the servants of the family, and very well drest 
I promise you he is; if it was not for his black beard 
you would hardly know him.” 

“One service then at least he may do me,” says Jones; 
“sure he can certainly convey a letter to my Sophia.” 

“You have hit the nail ad unguem,”’ cries Partridge; 
“How came I not to think of it? I will engage he shall do 
it upon the very first mentioning.” 

“Well, then,” said Jones, ““do you leave me at pres- 
ent, and I will write a letter which you shall deliver to 
him to-morrow morning; for I suppose you know where 
to find him.” 

“O yes, sir,” answered Partridge, “I shall certainly 
find him again, there is no fear of that. The liquor is too 
good for him to stay away long. I make no doubt but he 
will be there every day he stays in town.” 

“So you don’t know the street then where my Sophia 
is lodged?” cries Jones. 

“Indeed, sir, I do,” says Partridge. 

“What is the name of the street?” cries Jones. 

“The name, sir, why here, sir, just by,” answered 
Partridge, “not above a street or two off. I don’t indeed 
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know the very name; for as he never told me, if I had 
asked, you know it might have put some suspicion into 
his head. No, no, sir, let me alone for that. I am too cun- 
ning for that, I promise you.” 

“Thou art most wonderfully cunning indeed,” re- 
plied Jones; “‘however I will write to my charmer, since 
I believe you will be cunning enough to find him to- 
morrow at the alehouse.”’ 

And now having dismissed the sagacious Partridge, 
Mr. Jones sat himself down to write, in which employ- 
ment we shall leave him for a time. And here we put an 
end to the fifteenth book. 


THE HISTORY 


FOUNDLING 


Containing the space of five days. 


CHA Past. 
Of prologues. 


HAVE heard of a dramatic writer who used to say, 

he would rather write a play than a prologue; in like 
manner, I think, I can with less pains write one of the 
books of this history, than the prefatory chapter to each 
of them. 

To say the truth, I believe many a hearty curse hath 
been devoted on the head of that author, who first in- 
stituted the method of prefixing to his play that portion 
of matter which is called the prologue; and which at first 
was part of the piece itself, but of latter years hath had 
usually so little connexion with the drama before which 
it Stands, that the prologue to one play might as well 
serve for any other. Those indeed of more modern date, 
seem all to be written on the same three topics, viz. an 
abuse of the taste of the town, a condemnation of all 
contemporary authors, and an elogium on the perform- 
ance just about to be represented. The sentiments in all 
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these are very little varied, nor is it possible they should; 
and indeed I have often wondered at the great invention 
of authors, who have been capable of finding such vari- 
ous phrases to express the same thing. 

In like manner I apprehend, some future historian (if 
any one shall do me the honour of imitating my manner) 
will, after much scratching his pate, bestow some good 
wishes on my memory, for having first established these 
several initial chapters; most of which, like modern pro- 
logues, may as properly be prefixed to any other book 
in this history as to that which they introduce, or indeed 
to any other history as to this. 

But however authors may suffer by either of these in- 
ventions, the reader will find sufficient emolument in the 
one, as the spectator hath long found in the other. 

First, it is well known, that the prologue serves the 
critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of hissing, and 
to tune his cat-call to the best advantage; by which 
means, I have known those musical instruments so well 
prepared, that they have been able to play in full con- 
cert at the first rising of the curtain. 

The same advantages may be drawn from these chap- 
ters, in which the critic will be always sure of meeting 
with something that may serve as a whetstone to his 
noble spirit; so that he may fall with a more hungry ap- 
petite for censure on the history itself. And here his sa- 
gacity must make it needless to observe how artfully 
these chapters are calculated for that excellent purpose; 
for in these we have alwaystaken care to intersperse some- 
what of the sour or acid kind, in order to sharpen and 
Stimulate the said spirit of criticism. 

Again, the indolent reader, as well as speCtator, finds 
great advantage from both these; for as they are not ob- 
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liged either to see the one or read the others, and both 
the play and the book are thus protracted, by the former 
they have a quarter of an hour longer allowed them to sit 
at dinner, and by the latter they have the advantage of 
beginning to read at the fourth or fifth page instead of 
the first; a matter by no means of trivial consequence to 
persons who read books with no other view than to say 
they have read them, a more general motive to reading 
than is commonly imagined; and from which not only 
law books, and good books, but the pages of Homer and 
Virgil, of Swift and Cervantes have been often turned 
over. 

Many other are the emoluments which arise from 
both these, but they are for the most part so obvious that . 
we shall not at present stay to enumerate them; espe- 
cially since it occurs to us that the principal merit of both 
the prologue and the preface is that they be short. 


COR AtPs. sls 


A whimsical adventure which befel the squire, with the 
distressed situation of Sophia. 


E must now convey the reader to Mr. Western’s 

lodgings which were in Piccadilly, where he was 
placed by the recommendation of the landlord at the 
Hercules Pillars at Hide-Park-Corner; for at the inn, 
which was the first he saw on his arrival in town, he 
placed his horses, and in those lodgings, which were the 
first he heard of, he deposited himself. 

Here when Sophia alighted from the hackney-coach, 
which brought her from the house of Lady Bellagton, 
she desired to retire to the apartment provided for her, to 
which her father very readily agreed, and whither he 
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attended her himself. A short dialogue, neither very 
material nor pleasant to relate minutely, then passed be- 
tween them, in which he pressed her vehemently to give 
her consent to the marriage with Blifil, who, as he ac- 
quainted her, was to be in town in a few days; but instead 
of complying, she gave a more peremptory and resolute 
refusal than she had ever done before. This so incensed 
her father, that after many bitter vows that he would 
force her to have him whether she would or no, he de- 
parted from her with many hard words and curses, lock- 
ed the door and put the key into his pocket. 

While Sophia was left with no other company than 
what attend the closest state prisoner,. namely, fire and 
candle, the squire sat down to regale himself over a bottle 
of wine, with his parson and the landlord of the Hercules 
Pillars, who, as the squire said, would make an excellent 
third man, and could inform them of the news of the 
town, and how affairs went; for to be sure, says he, he 
knows a great deal since the horses of a many of the 
quality stand at his house. 

In this agreeable society, Mr. Western past that even- 
ing and great part of the succeeding day, during which 
period nothing happened of sufficient consequence to 
find a place in this history. All this time Sophia past by 
herself; for her father swore she should never come out 
of her chamber alive, unless she first consented to marry 
Blifil; nor did he ever suffer the door to be unlocked un- 
less to convey her food, on which occasions he always 
attended himself. 

The second morning after his arrival, while he and 
the parson were at breakfast together on a toast and 
tankard, he was informed that a gentleman was below to 
wait on him. 
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‘A gentleman!” quoth the squire, “‘who the devil can 
he be? Do, do€tor, go down and see who ’tis. Mr. Blifil 
can hardly be come to town yet.—Go down, do, and 
know what his business is.” 

The doétor returned with an account that it was a very 
well drest man, and by the ribbon in his hat, he took him 
for an officer of the army; that he said he had some par- 
ticular business, which he could deliver to none but Mr. 
Western himself. 

“An officer!” cries the squire, “what can any such 
fellow have to do with me? If he wants an order for 
baggage-waggons, I am no justice of peace here, nor can 
I grant a warrant.—Let un come up then, if he must 
speak to me.” 

A very genteel man now entered the room; who hav- 
ing made his compliments to the squire, and desired 
the favour of being alone with him, delivered himself as 
follows. 

“Sir, I come to wait upon you by the command of my 
Lord Fellamar, but with a very different message from 
what I suppose you expect, after what past the other 
night.” 

“My lord who?”’ cries the squire, ‘‘I never heard the 
name o’ un.” 

“His lordship,” said the gentleman, “‘is willing to 
impute every thing to the effect of liquor, and the most 
trifling acknowledgment of that kind will set every 
thing right; for as he hath the most violent attachment to 
your daughter, you, sir, are the last person upon earth, 
from whom he would resent an affront; and happy is it 
for you both that he hath given such public demonstra- 
tions of his courage, as to be able to put up an affair of 
this kind, without danger of any imputation on his hon- 
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our. All he desires therefore, is, that you will before me, 
make some acknowledgment, the slightest in the world 
will be sufficient, and he intends this afternoon to pay his 
respects to you, in order to obtain your leave of visiting 
the young lady on the footing of a lover.” 

“T don’t understand much of what you say, sir,”’ said 
the squire; “but I suppose, by what you talk about my 
daughter, that this is the lord which my lady cousin 
Bellaston mentioned to me, and said something about 
his courting my daughter. If so be, that how, that be the 
case—you may give my service to his lordship, and tell 
un the girl is disposed of already.” 

“Perhaps, sir,’”’ said the gentleman, “you are not 
sufficiently apprized of the greatness of this offer. I be- 
lieve such a person, title, and fortune, would be no where 
refused.” 

““Lookee, sir,’’ answered the squire, “‘to be very plain, 
my daughter is bespoke already; but if she was not, I 
would not marry her to a lord upon any account; I hate 
all lords; they area parcel of courtiers and Hannoverians, 
and I will have nothing to do with them.” — 

“Well, sir,’’ said the gentleman, “‘if that is your reso- 
lution, the message I am to deliver to you, is, that my 
lord desires the favour of your company this morning 
in Hide-Park.”’ 

“You may tell my lord,” answered the squire, “that I 
am busy and cannot come. I have enough to look after at 
home, and can’t stir abroad on any account.” 

“‘T am sure, sir,”’ quoth the other, “‘you are too much a 
gentleman to send such a message; you will not, | am 
convinced, have it said of you, that after having affronted 
a noble peer, you refuse him satisfaction. His lordship 
would have been willing, from his great regard to the 
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young lady, to have made up matters in another way; 
but unless he is to look on youas a father, his honour will 
not suffer his putting up such an indignity as you must 
be sensible you offered him.” 

“I offered him!” cries the squire; “‘it is a d—n’d lie, I 
never offered him any thing.” 

Upon these words the gentleman returned a very 
short verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at the same 
time with some manual remonstrances, which no sooner 
reached the ears of Mr. Western, than that worthy squire 
began to caper very briskly about the room, bellowing 
at the same time with all his might, as if desirous to 
summon a greater number of spectators to behold his 
agility. 

The parson, who had left great part of the tankard un- 
finished, was not retired far; he immediately attended 
therefore on the squire’s vociferation, crying, ““Bless me! 
sir, what’s the matter?’”’—“‘Matter?”’ quoth the squire, 
““here’s a highway-man, I believe, who wants to rob and 
murder me—for he hath fallen upon me with that stick 
there in his hand, when I wish I may be d—n’d if I gid 
un the least provocation.” 

‘How, sir,” said the captain, ‘did you not tell me, I 
ly’d?” 

‘“No, as hope to be saved,” answered the squire.— 
“T believe I might say, ‘” T'was a lie that I had offered any 
affront to my lord,’—but I never said the word you lie.— 
I understand myself better, and you might have under- 
stood yourself better than to fall upon a naked man. If I 
had had a stick in my hand, you would not have dared 
strike me. I’d have knocked thy lanthorn jaws about thy 
ears. Come down into yard this minute, and I’ll take a 
bout with thee at single stick for a broken head, that I 
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will; or I will go into naked room and box thee for a 
belly-full. At unt half'a man, at unt I’m sure.” 

The captain, with some indignation, replied, “‘I see, 
sir, you are below my notice, and I shall inform his lord- 
ship you are below his.—I am sorry I have dirtied my 
fingures with you.” —At which words he withdrew, the 
parson interposing to prevent the squire from stopping 
him, in which he easily prevailed, as the other, though he 
made some efforts for the purpose, did not seem very 
violently bent on success. However, when the captain 
was departed, the squire sent many curses and some 
menaces after him; but as these did not set out from his 
lips till the officer was at the bottom of the stairs, and 
grew louder and louder as he was more and more remote, 
they did not reach his ears, or at least did not retard his 
departure. 

Poor Sophia however, who, in her prison, heard all her 
father’s outcries from first to last, began now first to 
thunder with her foot, and afterwards to scream as loud- 
ly as the old gentleman himself had done before, though 
in a much sweeter voice. These screams soon silenced 
the squire, and turned all his consideration towards his 
daughter, whom he loved so tenderly, that the least ap- 
prehension of any harm happening to her, threw him 
presently into agonies: for except in that single instance 
in which the whole future happiness of her life was con- 
cerned, she was sovereign mistress of his inclinations. 

Having ended his rage against the captain, with swear- 
ing he would take the law of him, the squire now mount- 
ed up stairs to Sophia, whom, as soon as he had unlocked 
and opened the door, he found all pale and breathless. 
The moment however that she saw her father, she collec- 
ted all her spirits, and catching him hold by the hand, she 
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cry’d passionately, ““O my dear sir, I am almost frigh- 
tned to death; I hope to Heavennoharm hath happened to 

ou.” —“‘No, no,”’ cries the squire, “‘no great harm. The 
rascal hath not hurt me much, but rat me if I don’t ha the 
laa o’un.”’ ‘Pray, dear sir,”’ says she, “tell me what’s the 
matter, who is it hath insulted you?” “I don’t know the 
name o’un,”’ answered Western, “some officer fellow I 
suppose that we are to pay for beating us, but I’ll make 
him pay this bout, if the rascal hath got any thing, which 
I suppose he hath not. For thof he was drest out so vine, 
I question whether he hath got a voot of land in the 
world.”’ “‘But, dear sir,”’ cries she, ““what was the occa- 
sion of your quarrel?” “‘What should it be, Sophy?” 
answered the squire, “but about you, Sophy? All my 
misfortunes are about you; you will be the death of your 
poor father at last. Here’s a varlet of a lord, the Lord 
knows who forsooth! who hath a taan a liking to you, and 
because I would not gi un my consent, he sent me a 
kallenge. Come, do be a good girl, Sophy, and put an 
end to all your father’s troubles; come do, consent to ha 
un; he will be in town within this day or two; do but 
promise me to marry un as soon as he comes, and you 
will make me the happiest man in the world, and I will 
make you the happiest woman; you shall have the finest 
cloaths in London, and the finest jewels, and a coach and 
six at your command. I promised Allworthy already to 
give up half my estate-—Odrabbet it! I should hardly 
stick at giving upthe whole.” ‘“Will my papa be so kind,”’ 
says she, “as to hear me speak?” —‘‘Why wout ask, So- 
phy?” cries he, “‘when dost know that I had rather hear 
thy voice, than the music of the best pack of dogs in 
England—Hear thee, my dear little girl! I hope I shall 


hear thee as long as I live; for if I was ever to lose that 
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pleasure, I would not gee a brass varden to livea moment 
longer. Indeed, Sophy, you do not know how I love you, 
indeed you don’t, or you never could have run away and 
left your poor father, who hath no other joy, no other 
comfort, upon earth but his little Sophy.” At these 
words the tears stood in his eyes; and Sophia, (with the 
tears Streaming from hers) answered, “Indeed, my dear 
papa, I know you have loved me tenderly, and Heaven is 
my witness how sincerely I have returned your affeCtion; 
nor could any thing but an apprehension of being forced 
into the arms of this man, have driven me to run froma 
father whom I love so passionately, that I would, with 
pleasure, sacrifice my life to his happiness; nay, I have 
endeavoured to reason myself into doing more, and had 
almost worked up a resolution, to endure the most mis- 
erable of all lives, to comply with your inclination. It was 
that resolution alone to which I could not force my mind; 
nor can I ever.”” Here the squire began to look wild, and 
the foam appeared at his lips, which Sophia observing, 
begged to be heard out, and then proceeded, “If my 
father’s life, his health, or any real happiness of his was 
at Stake, here stands your resolved daughter, may Hea- 
ven blast me, if there is a misery I would not suffer to 
preserve you.—No, that most detested, most loathsome 
of all lots would I embrace, I would give my hand to 
Blifil for your sake.” —“‘I tell thee, it will preserve me,” 
answers the father; ‘‘it will gee me health, happiness, 
life, every thing —Upon my soul I shall die if dost re- 
fuse me; I shall break my heart, I shall upon my soul.”—— 
“Tsit possible,” says she, “‘you can have such a desire to 
make me miserable?” “‘I tell thee noa,’’ answered he 
loudly, “‘my whole desire is to make thee happy; me! 
d—n me if there is a thing upon earth I would not do to 
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see thee happy.”’—‘‘And will not my dear papa allow 
me to have the least knowledge of what will make me so? 
If it be true that happiness consists in opinion; what must 
be my condition, when I shall think myself the most mis- 
erable of all the wretches upon earthe” “Better think 
yourself so,” said he, “than know it by being married toa 
poor bastardly vagabond.” “If it will content you, sir,”’ 
said Sophia, “I will give you the most solemn promise 
never to marry him nor any other one while my papa 
lives, without his consent. Let me dedicate my whole life 
to your service; let me be again your poor Sophy, and 
my whole business and pleasure be, as it hath been, to 
please and divert you.” “Lookee, Sophy,” answered the 
squire, “I am not to be choused in this manner. Your 
aunt Western would then have reason to think me the 
fool she doth. No, no, Sophy, I’d have you to know I have 
a got more wisdom, and know more of the world than to 
take the word of a woman in a matter where a man is 
concerned.” “‘How, sir, have I deserved this want of 
confidence?” said she, “have I ever broke a single pro- 
mise to you? Or have I ever been found guilty of a fals- 
hood from my cradle?’ “Lookee, Sophy,” cries he, 
“that’s neither here nor there. 1am determin’d upon this 
match, and have him you shall, d—n me if shat unt. 
D—n me if shat unt, though dost hang thyself the next 
morning.”’ At repeating which words he clinched his 
fist, knit his brows, bit his lips, and thundered so loud, 
that the poor afflicted, terrified Sophia sunk trembling 
into her chair, and had not a flood of tears come imme- 
diately to her relief, perhaps worse had followed. 
Western beheld the deplorable condition of his daugh- 
ter with no more contrition or remorse, than the turn- 
key of Newgate feels at viewing the agonies of a tender 
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wife, when taking her last farewel of her condemned 
husband; or rather he looked down on her with the same 
emotions which arise in an honest fair tradesman, who 
sees his debtor dragged to prison for 10 /. which, though 
a just debt, the wretch is wickedly unable to pay. Or, to 
hit the case still more nearly, he felt the same compunc- 
tion with a bawd when some poor innocent whom she 
hath ensnared into her hands, falls into fits at the first 
proposal of what is called seeing company. Indeed this 
resemblance would be exaét, was it not that the bawd 
hath an interest in what she doth, and the father, though 
perhaps he may blindly think otherwise, can in reality 
have none in urging his daughter to almost an equal pro- 
stitution. 

In this condition he left his poor Sophia, and depart- 
ing with a very vulgar observation on the effect of tears, 
he locked the room, and returned to the parson, who 
said every thing he durst in behalf of the young lady, 
which though perhaps it was not quite so much as his 
duty required, yet was it sufficient to throw the squire 
into a violent rage, and into many indecent reflections on 
the whole body of the clergy, which we have too great an 
honour for that sacred function to commit to paper. 


69 OA Ae OG 
What happened to Sophia during her confinement. 


HE landlady of the house where the squire lodged 
had begun very early to entertain a strange opinion 
of her guests. However, as she was informed that the 
squire was a man of a vast fortune, and as she had taken 
care to exact a very extraordinary price for her rooms, 
she did not think proper to give any offence; for though 
VOL. IV k 
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she was not without some concern for the confinement 
of poor Sophia, of whose great sweetness of temper and 
affability, the maid of the house had made so favourable 
a report, which was confirmed by all the squire’s ser- 
vants, yet she had much more concern for her own in- 
terest, than to provoke one, whom, as she said, she per- 
ceived to bea very hastish kind of a gentleman. 

Though Sophia eat but little, yet she was regularly 
served with her meals; indeed I believe if she had liked 
any one rarity, that the squire, however angry, would 
have spared neither pains nor cost to have procured it 
for her; since, however strange it may appear to some of 
my readers, he really doated on his daughter, and to give 
her any kind of pleasure was the highest satisfaction of 
his life. 

The dinner hour being arrived, Black George carried 
her up a pullet, the squire himself (for he had sworn not 
to part with the key) attending the door. As George de- 
posited the dish, some compliments passed between him 
and Sophia (for he had not seen her since she left the 
country, and she treated every servant with more res- 
pect than some persons shew to those who are in a very © 
slight degree their inferiors). Sophia would have had 
him take the pullet back, saying, she could not eat; but 
George begged her to try, and particularly recommend- 
ed her to the eggs, of which he said it was full. 

All this time the squire was waiting at the door; but 
George was a great favourite with his master, as his em- 
ployment was in concerns of the highest nature, namely, 
about the game, and was accustomed to take many liber- 
ties. He had officiously carried up the dinner, being, as 
he said, very desirous to see his young lady; he made 
therefore no scruple of keeping his master Standing 
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above ten minutes, while civilities were passing between 
him and Sophia, for which he received only a good- 
humoured rebuke at the door when he returned. 

The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheasants, &?c. were 
as George well knew, the most favourite dainties of So- 
phia. It was therefore no wonder, that he who was a very 
good-natured fellow, should take care to supply her with 
this kind of delicacy, at a time when all the servants in 
the house were afraid she would be starved; for she had 
scarce swallowed a single morsel in the last forty hours. 

Though vexation hath not the same effeé on all per- 
sons, as it usually hath on a widow, whose appetite it of- 
ten renders sharper than it can be rendered by the air on 
Bansted Downs, or Salisbury Plain, yet the sublimest 
grief, notwithstanding what some people may say to the 
contrary, will eat at last. And Sophia herself, after some 
little consideration, began to disse¢t the fowl, which she 
found to be as full of eggs as George had reported it. 

But if she was pleased with these, it contained some- 
thing which would have delighted the Royal Society 
much more; for if a fowl with three legs be so invaluable 
a curiosity, when perhaps time hath produced a thous- 
and such, at what price shall we esteem a bird which so 
totally contradi¢ts all the laws of animal ceconomy, as to 
contain a letter in its belly? Ovid tells us of a flower into 
which Hyacinthus was metamorphosed, that bears letters 
on its leaves, which Virgil recommended as a miracle 
to the Royal Society of his day; but no age nor nation 
hath ever recorded a bird with a letter in its maw. 

But though a miracle of this kind might have engaged 
all the academies des sciences in Europe, and perhaps ina 
fruitless enquiry, yet the reader by barely recollecting 
the last dialogue which passed between messieurs Jones 
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and Partridge, will be very easily satisfied from whence 
this letter came, and how it found its passage into the 
fowl. 

Sophia, notwithstanding her long fast, and notwith- 
Standing her favourite dish was there before her, no 
sooner saw the letter than she immediately snatched it 
up, tore it open, and read as follows. 


MADAM, 

AS I not sensible to whom I have the honour of 

writing, I should endeavour, however difficult, to 
paintthe horrors of my mind, at theaccount brought me by 
Mrs. Honour: but as tenderness alone can have any true 
idea of the pangs which tenderness is capable of feeling; 
so can this most amiable quality which my Sophia pos- 
sesses in the most eminent degree, sufficiently inform her 
what her Jones must have suffered on this melancholy 
occasion. Is there a circumstance in the world which can 
heighten my agonies, when I hear of any misfortune 
which hath befallen you? Surely there is one only, and 
with that I am accursed. It is, my Sophia, the dreadful 
consideration that I am myself the wretched cause. 
Perhaps I here do myself too much honour, but none 
will envy me an honour whichcosts me so extremely dear. 
Pardon me this presumption, and pardon me the greater 
still, if I ask you whether my advice, my assistance, my 
presence, my absence, my death or my tortures can 
bring you any relief? Can the most perfect admiration, 
the most watchful observant, the most ardent love, the 
most melting tenderness, the most resigned submission 
to your will, make you amends for what you are to sacri- 
fice to my happiness? If they can, fly, my lovely angel, to 
those arms which are ever open to receive and protec 
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you; and to which, whether you bring yourself alone, or 
the riches of the world with you, is, in my opinion, an 
alternative not worth regarding. If, on the contrary, 
wisdom shall predominate, and, on the most mature re- 
flection, inform you, that the sacrifice is too great; and if 
there be no way left to reconcile you to your father, and 
restore the peace of your dear mind, but by abandoning 
me, I conjure you drive me for ever from your thoughts, 
exert your resolution, and let no compassion for my suf- 
ferings bear the least weight in that tender bosom. Be- 
lieve me, madam, I so sincerely love you better than my- 
self, that my great and principal end is your happiness. 
My first wish (why would not Fortune indulge me in it?) 
was, and pardon me if I say, still is to see you every mo- 
ment the happiest of women; my second wish is to hear 
you are so; but no misery on earth can equal mine, while 
I think you owe an uneasy moment to him who is, 
Madam, 
In every sense, and to every purpose, 
Your devoted 
THOMAS JONES. 


What Sophia said, or did, or thought upon this letter, 
how often she read it, or whether more than once, shall 
all be left to our reader’s imagination. The answer to it 
he may perhaps see hereafter, but not at present; for this 
reason, among others, that she did not now write any, 
and that for several good causes, one of which was this, 
she had no paper, pen, nor ink. 

In the evening while Sophia was meditating on the 
letter she had received, or on something else, a violent 
_noise from below disturbed her meditations. This noise 
was no other than a round bout at altercation between 
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two persons. One of the combatants, by his voice, she 
immediately distinguished to be her father; but she did 
not so soon discover the shriller pipes to belong to the © 
organ of her aunt Western, who was just arrived in town, 
and having, by means of one of her servants, who stopt 
at the Hercules Pillars, learnt where her brother lodged, 
she drove directly to his lodgings. 

We shall therefore take our leave at present of Sophia, 
and with our usual good-breeding, attend her ladyship. 


eye ss Iva see RA 
In which Sophia ts delivered from her confinement. 


H E squire and the parson (for the landlord was 

now otherwise engaged) were smoaking their pipes _ 
together, when the arrival of the lady was first signified. 
The squire no sooner heard her name, than he imme- 
diately ran down to usher her up Stairs; for he was a 
great observer of such ceremonials, especially to his sis- 
ter, of whom he stood more in awe than of any other hu- 
man creature, though he never would own this, nor did 
he perhaps know it himself. 

Mrs. Western, on her arrival in the dining-room, hav- 
ing flung herself into a chair, began thus to harangue. 
“Well, surely no one ever had such an intolerable jour- 
ney. I think the roads, since so many turnpike a¢ts, are 
grown worse than ever. La, brother, how could you get 
into this odious place? No person of condition, I dare 
swear, ever set foot here before.” “I don’t know,” cries — 
the squire, “I think they do well enough; it was landlord 
recommended them. I thought as he knew most of the 
quality, he could best shew me where to get among um.”’ 
“Well, and where’s my niece?” says the lady, “have you 
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been to wait upon Lady Bellaston yet?” “Ay, ay,” cries 
the squire, “your niece is safe enough; she is up Stairs 
in chamber.” “‘How,” answered the lady, “is my niece 
in this house, and doth she not know of my being here?” 
“No, no body can well get to her,”’ says the squire, ‘‘for 
she is under lock and key. I have her safe; I vetched her 
from my lady cousin the first night I came to town, and I 
have taken care o’ her ever since; she is as secure as a fox 
ina bag, I promise you.” “‘Good heaven!” returned Mrs. 
Western, “‘what do I hear! I thought what a fine piece of 
work would be the consequence of my consent to your 
coming to town yourself; nay, it was indeed your own 
headstrong will, nor can I charge myself with having 
ever consented to it. Did you not promise me, brother, 
that you would take none of these headstrong measures? 
Was it not by those headstrong measures that you forced 
my niece to run away from you in the country? Have you 
a mind to oblige her to take such another step?” ““Z—ds 
and the devil,”’ cries the squire, dashing his pipe on the 
ground, “did ever mortal hear the like? when I expected 
you would have commended me for all I have done, to be 
fallen upon in this manner!” ‘How! brother,”’ said the 
lady, ‘‘have I ever given you the least reason to imagine I 
should commend you for locking up your daughter? 
Have I not often told you, that women in a free country 
are not to be treated with such arbitrary power? We are 
as free as the men, and I heartily wish I could not say we 
deserve that freedom better. If you expect I should stay 
a moment longer in this wretched house, or that I should 
ever own you again as my relation, or that I should ever 
trouble myself again with the affairs of your family, I 
insist upon it that my niece be set at liberty this instant.” 
This she spoke with so commanding an air, standing 
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-with her back to the fire, with one hand behind her, anda 

pinch of snuff in the other, that I question whether 
Thalestris at the head of her Amazons, ever made a more 
tremendous figure. It is no wonder therefore that the 
poor squire was not proof against the awe which she in- 
spired. ‘“There,”’ he cried, throwing down the key, 
“there it is, do whatever you please. | intended only to 
have kept her up till Blifil came to town, which can’t be 
long; and now if any harm happens in the mean time, 
remember who is to be blamed for it.”’ 

“T will answer it with my life,” cried Mrs. Western, 
“but I shall not intermeddle at all, unless upon one con- 
dition, and that is, that you will commit the whole en- 
tirely to my care, without taking any one measure your- 
self, unless I shall eventually appoint you to aét. If you 
ratify these preliminaries, brother, I yet will endeavour 
to preserve the honour of your family; if not, I shall con- 
tinue in a neutral state.” 

“I pray you, good sir,” said the parson, ‘“‘permit your- 
self this once to be admonished by her ladyship; perad- 
venture by communing with young Madam Sophia, she 
will effect more than you have been able to perpetrate 
by more rigorous measures.” 

‘““What dost thee open upon me?” cries the squire. 
“If thee dost begin to babble, I shall whip thee in pres- 
ently.” 

“Fie, brother,” answered the lady, “‘is this language 
to a clergyman? Mr. Supple is a man of sense, and gives 
you the best advice, and the whole world, I believe, will 
concur in his opinion; but I must tell you, I expect an 
immediate answer to my categorical proposals. Either 
cede your daughter to my disposal, or take her wholly 
to your own surprizing discretion, and then I here, be- 
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fore Mr. Supple, evacuate the garrison, and renounce 
you and your family for ever.” 

“I pray you let me be a mediator,” cries the parson; 
“let me supplicate you.” 

“Why there lies the key on the table,” cries the squire. 
“She may take un up, if she pleases; who hinders her?” 

“No, brother,” answered the lady, “I insist on the 
formality of its being delivered me, with a full ratifica- 
tion of all the concessions stipulated.” 

“Why then I will deliver it to you.—There ’tis,”’ cries 
the squire. ‘“‘I am sure, sister, you can’t accuse me of ever 
denying to trust my daughter to you. She hath a lived 
wi’ you a whole year and muore to a time, without my 
ever zeeing her.”’ 

“And it would have been happy for her,”’ answered 
the lady, “if she had always lived with me. Nothing of 
this kind would have happened under my eye.” 

“Ay, certainly,” cries he, “I only am to blame.” 

“Why, you are to blame, brother,” answered she, “I 
_ have been often obliged to tell you so, and shall always 
be obliged to tell you so. However, I hope you will now 
amend, and gather so much experience from past errors, 
as not to defeat my wisest machinations by your blun- 
ders. Indeed, brother, you are not qualified for these ne- 
gotiations. All your whole scheme of politics is wrong. I 
once more, therefore, insist, that you do not intermeddle. 
Remember only what is past.”’"— 

“Z—ds and bl—d, sister,’’ cries the squire, “‘what 
would you have me say? You are enough to provoke the 
devil.” 

“There now,” said she, ‘just according to the old 
custom. I see, brother, there is no talking to you. I will 
appeal to Mr. Supple, who is a man of sense, if I said 
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any thing which could put any human creature into a 
passion; but you are so wrong headed every way.” 

“Let me beg you, madam,”’ said the parson, “not to 
irritate his worship.” 

“‘Trritate him?”’ said the lady ;—“‘sure you are as great 
a fool as himself. Well, brother, since you have promised 
not to interfere, I will once more undertake the manage- 
ment of my niece. Lord have mercy upon all affairs which 
are under the direCtions of men. The head of one woman 
is worth a thousand of you.” And now having summoned 
a servant to shew her to Sophia, she departed, bearing - 
the key with her. 

She was no sooner gone, than the squire (having first 
shut the door) ejaculated twenty bitches, and as many 
hearty curses against her, not sparing himself for having 
ever thought of her estate; but added, ‘‘Now one hath 
been a slave so long, it would be pity to lose it at last, 
for want of holding out a little longer. The bitch can’t 
live for ever, and I know I am down for it upon the 
will.” 

The parson greatly commended this resolution; and 
now the squire having ordered in another bottle, which 
was his usual method when any thing either pleased or 
vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully of this medicinal 
julap, so totally wash away his choler, that his temper 
was become perfectly placidand serene, when Mrs. West- 
ern returned with Sophia into the room. The young lady 
had on her hat and capuchin, and the aunt acquainted 
Mr. Western, “‘that she intended to take her niece with 
her to her own lodgings; for, indeed, brother,” says 
she, “‘these rooms are not fit to receive a Christian soul 
ihe 

“Very well, madam,” quoth Western, “whatever you 
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please. The girl can never be in better hands than yours; 
and the parson here can do me the justice to say, that I 
have said fifty times behind your back, that you was one 
of the most sensible women in the world.” 

“To this,” cries the parson, “I am ready to bear testi- 
mony.” 

“Nay, brother,” says Mrs. Western, “I have always, 
I’m sure, given you as favourable a chara¢ter. You must 
own you have a little too much hastiness in your temper; 
but when you will allow yourself time to reflect, I never 
knew a man more reasonable.” 

“Why, then, sister, if you think so,”’ said the squire, 
“here’s your good health with all my heart. Iam a little 
passionate sometimes, but I scorn to bear any malice. 
Sophy, do you be a good girl, and do every thing your 
aunt orders you.” 

“T have not the least doubt of her,” answered Mrs. 
Western. “She hath had already an example before her 
eyes, in the behaviour of that wretch her cousin Harriet, 
who ruined herself by neglecting my advice.—O bro- 
ther, what think you? You was hardly gone out of hear- 
ing, when you set out for London, when who should ar- 
rive but that impudent fellow with the odious Irish name 
—that Fitzpatrick. He broke in abruptly upon me with- 
out notice, or I would not have seen him. He ran ona 
long, unintelligible Story about his wife, to which he 
forced me to give him a hearing; but I made him very 
little answer, and delivered him the letter from his wife, 
which I bid him answer himself. I suppose the wretch 
will endeavour to find us out; but I beg you will not see 
her, for am determined I will not.” 

“T zee her?”’ answered the squire; ‘“‘you need not fear 
me. I’ll ge no encouragement to such undutiful wenches. 
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It is well for the fellow her husband, I was not at huome. 
Od rabbit it, he should have taken a dance thru the horse- 
pond, I promise un. You zee, Sophy, what undutifulness 
brings volks to do. You have an example in your own 
family.” 

“Brother,” cries the aunt, ‘‘you need not shock my 
niece by such odious repetitions. Why will you not leave 
every thing entirely to me?” “Well, well; I wull, I wull,” 
said the squire. 

And now Mrs. Western, luckily for Sophia, put an 
end to the conversation, by ordering chairs to be called. 
I say luckily; for had it continued much longer, fresh 
matter of dissention would, most probably, have arisen 
between the brother and sister; between whom educa- 
tion and sex made the only difference; for both were 
equally violent, and equally positive; they had both a 
vast affection for Sophia, and both a sovereign contempt 
for each other. 


CHAP. VY. 


In which Jones receives a letter from Sophia, and goes to a 


play with Mrs, Miller and Partridge. 


H E arrival of Black George in town, and the good 

_ offices which that grateful fellow had promised to 

do for his old benefa€tor, greatly comforted Jones in the 

midst of all the anxiety and uneasiness which he had suf- 

fered on the account of Sophia; from whom, by the 

means of the said George, he received the following ans- 

wer to his letter, which Sophia, to whom the use of pen, 

ink, and paper was restored with her liberty, wrote the 
very evening when she departed from her confinement. 
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SIR, 
A I do not doubt your sincerity in what youwrite, you 
will be pleased to hear that some of myaffiiGtions are 
at an end, by the arrival of my aunt Western, with whom 
I am at present, and with whom I enjoy all the liberty I 
can desire. One promise my aunt hath insisted on my 
making, which is, that I will not see or converse with any 
person without her knowledge and consent. This pro- 
mise | have most solemnly given, and shall most inviol- 
ably keep: and though she hath not expresly forbidden 
me writing, yet that must be an omission from forget- 
fulness; or this, perhaps, is included in the word convers- 
ing. However, as I cannot but consider this as a breach 
of her generous confidence in my honour, you cannot ex- 
pect that I shall, after this, continue to write myself, or 
to receive letters, without her knowledge. A promise is 
with mea very sacred thing, and to be extended to every 
thing understood from it, as well as to what is expressed 
by it; and this consideration may perhaps, on reflection, 
afford you some comfort. But why should I mention a 
comfort to you of this kind? For though there is one 
thing in which I can never comply with the best of fa- 
thers, yet am I firmly resolved never to act in defiance of 
him, or to take any step of consequence without his con- 
sent. A firm persuasion of this, must teach you to divert 
your thoughts from what fortune hath (perhaps) made 
impossible. This your own interest persuades you. This 
may reconcile you, I hope, to Mr. Allworthy; and if it 
will, you have my injunétions to pursue it. Accidents 
have laid some obligations on me, your good intentions 
probably more. Fortune may, perhaps, be sometimes 
kinder to us both than at present. Believe this, that I 
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shall always think of you as I think you deserve, and 
am, 
Sins 
Your obliged humble servant, 
SopHia WESTERN. 


I charge you write to me no more—at present at 
least; and accept this, which is now of no service to me, 
which I know you must want, and think you owe the 
trifle only to that fortune by which you found it.3 


A child who hath just learnt his letters, would have 
spelt this letter out in less time than Jones took in reading 
it. The sensations it occasioned were a mixture of joy and 
grief; somewhat like what divide the mind of a good 
man, when he peruses the will of his deceased friend, in 
which a large legacy, which his distresses make the more 
welcome, is bequeathed to him. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, he was more pleased than displeased; and indeed 
the reader may probably wonder that he was displeased 
at all; but the reader is not quite so much in love as was 
poor Jones: and love is a disease, which, though it may 
in some instances resemble a consumption, (which it 
sometimes causes) in others proceeds in dire&t opposition 
to it, and particularly in this, that it never flatters itself, 
or sees any one symptom ina favourable light. 

One thing gave him complete satisfaCtion, which was, 
that his mistress had regained her liberty, and was now 
with a lady where she might at least assure herself of a 
decent treatment. Another comfortable circumstance, 
was the reference which she made to her promise of 
never marrying any other man: for however disinterest- 
ed he might imagine his passion, and notwithstanding all 

1 Meaning, perhaps, the bank-bill for too/. 
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the generous overtures made in his letter, I very much 
question whether he could have heard a more afflicting 
piece of news, than that Sophia was married to another, 
though the match had been never so great, and never so 
likely to end in making her completely happy. That re- 
fined degree of Platonic affeCtion which is absolutely de- 
tached from the flesh, and is indeed entirely and purely 
spiritual, is a gift confined to the female part of the crea- 
tion ; many of whom I have heard declare, (and doubtless 
with great truth) that they would, with the utmost readi- 
ness, resign a lover to a rival, when such resignation was 
proved to be necessary for the temporal interest of such 
lover. Hence, therefore, I conclude, that this affection 
is in nature, though I cannot pretend to say, I have ever 
seen an instance of it. 

Mr. Jones having spent three hours in reading and 
kissing the aforesaid letter, and being, at last, in a state 
of good spirits, from the last mentioned considerations, 
he agreed to carry an appointment, which he had before 
made, into execution. This was to attend Mrs. Miller, 
and her younger daughter, into the gallery at the play- 
house, and to admit Mr. Partridge as one of the com- 
pany. For as Jones had really that taste for humour 
which many affect, he expected to enjoy much entertain- 
ment in the criticisms of Partridge; from whom he ex- 
pected the simple dictates of nature, unimproved indeed, 
but likewise unadulterated by art. 

In the first row then of the first gallery did Mr. Jones, 
Mrs. Miller, her youngest daughter, and Partridge, 
take their places. Partridge immediately declared, it was 
the finest place he had ever been in. When the first mu- 
sick was played, he said, ‘“‘It was a wonder how so many 
fidlers could play at one time, without putting one an- 
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other out.”’ While the fellow was lighting the upper can- 
dles, he cried out to Mrs. Miller, “Look, look, madam, 
the very piCture of the man in the end of the Common- 
Prayer Book, before the gunpowder-treason service.”’ 
Nor could he help observing, with a sigh, when all the 
candles were lighted, ‘That here were candles enough 
burnt in one night, to keep an honest poor family for a 
whole twelve-month.” 

As soon as the play, which was Hamlet Prince of Den- 
mark, began, Partridge was all attention, nor did he 
break silence till the entrance of the ghost; upon which 
he asked Jones, ‘““What man that was in the strange 
dress; something,” said he, “‘like what I have seen in a 
picture. Sure it is not armour, is it?’ Jones answered, 
“That is the ghost.”’ To which Partridge replied with a 
smile, “‘Perswade me to that, sir, if you can. Though I 
can’t say I ever actually saw a ghost in my life, yet I am 
certain I should know one, if I saw him, better than that 
comes to. No, no, sir, ghosts don’t appear in such dresses 


as that, neither.”’ In this mistake, which caused much ~ 


laughter in the neighbourhood of Partridge, he was 
suffered to continue, ’till the scene between the ghost and 
Hamlet, when Partridge gave that credit to Mr. Gar- 
rick, which he had denied to Jones, and fell into so vio- 
lent a trembling, that his knees knocked against each 
other. Jones asked him what was the matter, and whether 
he was afraid of the warrior upon the stage? ‘‘O la! sir,” 
said he, ‘‘I perceive now it is what you told me. I am not 
afraid of any thing; for I know it is but a play: and if it 
was really a ghost, it could do one no harm at such a dis- 
tance, and in so much company; and yet if I was frigh- 
tened, I am not the only person.” “Why, who,” cries 
Jones, ‘“dost thou take to be such a coward here besides 
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thyself?” “Nay, you may call me coward if you will; but 
if that little man there upon the stage is not frightned, I 
never saw any man frightned in my life. Ay, ay; go 
along with you! Ay, to be sure! Who’s fool then? Will 
you? Lud have mercy upon such fool-hardiness!— 
Whatever happens it is good enough for you.—Fol/ow 
you? I'd follow the devil as soon. Nay, perhaps, it is the 
devil—for they say he can put on what likeness he pleas- 
es.—Oh! here he is again.— No farther! No, you have 
gone far enough already; farther than I’d have gone for 
all the king’s dominions.” Jones offered to speak, but 
Partridge cried, ““Hush, hush, dear sir, don’t you hear 
him!” And during the whole speech of the ghost, he sat 
with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost, and partly on 
Hamlet, and with his mouth open; the same passions 
which succeeded each other in Hamlet, succeeding like- 
wise in him. 

When the scene was over, Jones said, ‘Why, Part- 
ridge, you exceed my expectations. You enjoy the play 
more than I conceived possible.” “Nay, sir,’”’ answered 
Partridge, “‘if you are not afraid of the devil, I can’t help 
it; but to be sure it is natural to be surprized at such 
things, though I know there is nothing in them: not 
that it was the ghost that surprized me neither; for I 
should have known that to have been only a man ina 
Strange dress: but when I saw the little man so frightned 
himself, it was that which took hold of me.” “‘And dost 
thou imagine then, Partridge,” cries Jones, “that he was 
really frightned?” ‘Nay, sir,” said Partridge, “did not 
you yourself observe afterwards, when he found out it 
was his own father’s spirit, and how he was murdered in 
the garden, how his fear forsook him by degrees, and he 
was Struck dumb with sorrow, as it were, just as I should 
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have been, had it been my own case.—But hush! O la! 
What noise is that? There he is again.— Well, to be cer- 
tain, though I know there is nothing at allinit, lam glad ~ 
I am not down yonder, where those men are.”’ Then 
turning his eyes again upon Hamlet, “Ay, you may draw 
your sword; what signifies a sword against the power of 
the devil?” 

During the second adt, Partridge made very few re- 
marks. He greatly admired the fineness of the dresses; 
nor could he help observing upon the king’s counten- 
ance. ‘‘Well,” said he, “how people may be deceived by 
faces? Nulla fides fronti is, 1 find a true saying. Who 
would think, by looking in the king’s face, that he had © 
ever committed a murder?” He then enquired after the 
ghost; but Jones, who intended he should be surprized, 
gave him no other satisfaction, than “that he might pos- 
sibly see him again soon, and in a flash of fire.” 

Partridge sat in fearful expectation of this; and now, — 
when the ghost made his next appearance, Partridge _ 
cried out, “There, sir, now; what say you now? Is he 
frightned now or no? As much frightned as you think 
me, and, to be sure, no body can help some fears, I would 
not be in so bad a condition as what’s his name, squire 
Hamlet, is there, for all the world. Bless me! What’s 
become of the spirit? As I am a living soul, I thought I 
saw him sink into the earth.” “Indeed, you saw right,”’ 
answered Jones. “Well, well,” cries Partridge, ‘‘I know 
it is only a play; and besides, if there was any thing in all — 
this, Madam Miller would not laugh so: for as to you, 
sir, you would not be afraid, I believe, if the devil was — 
here in person.—There, there—Ay, no wonder you are : 
in such a passion; shake the vile wicked wretch to pieces. 
If she was my own mother I should serve her so. To be 
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sure, all duty to a mother is forfeited by such wicked do- 
ings.—A) , go about your business; I hate the sight of 
you. 

Our critic was now pretty silent till the play, which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This he did not at 
first understand, ’till Jones explained it to him; but he 
no sooner entered into the spirit of it, than he began to 
bless himself that he had never committed murder. Then 
turning to Mrs. Miller, he asked her, ‘If she did not 
imagine the king looked as if he was touched; though he 
is,’’ said he, ‘‘a good ator, and doth all he can to hide it. 
Well, I would not have so much to answer for, as that 
wicked man there hath, to sit upon a much higher chair 
than he sits upon.—No wonder he run away; for your 
sake I’ll never trust an innocent face again.” 

The grave-digging scene next engaged the attention 
of Partridge, who expressed much surprize at the num- 
ber of skulls thrown upon the stage. To which Jones 
answered, ““That it was one of the most famous burial- 
places about town.” ““No wonder then,” cries Partridge, 
“that the place is haunted. But I never saw in my life a 
worse grave-digger. I had a sexton, when I was clerk, 
that should have dug three graves while he is digging 
one. The fellow handles a spade as if it was the first time 
he had ever had one in his hand. Ay, ay, you may sing. 
You had rather sing than work, I believe.”—Upon 
Hamlet’s taking up the skull, he cried out, “‘Well, it is 
Strange to see how fearless some men are: I never could 
bring myself to touch any thing belonging toa dead man 
on any account.—He seemed frightned enough too at 
the ghost I thought. Nemo omnibus boris sapit.” 

Little more worth remembring occurred during the 
play; at the end of which Jones asked him, “which of the 
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players he had liked best?’ To this he answered, with 
some appearance of indignation at the question, “The 
king without doubt.” “Indeed, Mr. Partridge,” says — 
Mrs. Miller, ‘“‘you are not of the same opinion with the 
town; for they are all agreed, that Hamlet is aéted by 
the best player who was ever on the stage.” ““He the best 
player!’ cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer, 
“Why, I could act as well as he myself. I am sure if I had 
seen a ghost, I should have looked in the very same man- 
ner, and done just as he did. And then, to be sure, in that 
scene, as you called it, between him and his mother, ~ 
where you told me he aéted so fine, why, Lord help me, 
any man, that is, any good man, that had had such a 
mother, would have done exactly the same. I know you 
are only joking with me; but, indeed, madam, though I 
was never at a play in London, yet I have seen acting be- 
fore in the country; and the king for my money; he 
speaks all his words distin€tly, half as loud again as the © 
other.—Any body may see he is an actor.” 
While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged in conversation — 
with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr. Jones, whom he 
immediately knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick. She said, she 
had seen him from the other part of the gallery, and had 
taken that opportunity of speaking to him, as she had © 
something to say, which might be of great service to 
himself. She then acquainted him with her lodgings, and 
made him an appointment the next day in the morn- — 
ing; which, upon recollection, she presently changed to 
the afternoon; at which time Jones promised to attend 
her. . 
Thus ended the adventure at the playhouse; where — 
Partridge had afforded great mirth, not only to Jones — 
and Mrs. Miller, but to all who sat within hearing, who © 
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were more attentive to what he said, than to any thing 
that passed on the Stage. 

He durst not go to bed all that night, for fear of the 
ghost; and for many nights after, sweat two or three 
hours before he went to sleep, with the same apprehen- 
sions, and waked several times in great horrors, crying 
out, “Lord have mercy upon us! there it is.” 


eas © eee Ge 
In which the biStory is obliged to look back. 


T is almost impossible for the best parent to observe 

exact impartiality to his children, even though no 
superior merit should biass his affe€tion; but sure a par- 
ent can hardly be blamed, when that superiority deter- 
mines his preference. 

As I regard all the personages of this history in the 
light of my children, so I must confess the same inclina- 
tion of partiality to Sophia; and for that I hope the reader 
will allow me the same excuse, from the superiority of 
her character. 

This extraordinary tenderness, which I have for my 
heroine, never suffers me to quit her any long time with- 
out the utmost relu€tance. I could now, therefore, return 
impatiently to enquire, what hath happened to this love- 
ly creature since her departure from her father’s, but that 
lam obliged first to pay a short visit to Mr. Blifil. 

Mr. Western, in the first confusion into which his 
mind was cast, upon the sudden news he received of his 
daughter, and in the first hurry to go after her, had not 
once thought of sending any account of the discovery to 
Blifil. He had not gone far, however, before he recollect- 
ed himself, and accordingly stopt at the very first inn he 
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came to, and dispatched away a messenger to acquaint 
Blifil with his having found Sophia, and with his firm 
resolution to marry her to him immediately, if he would — 
come up after him to town. 

As the love which Blifil had for Sophia was of that vio- 
lent kind, which nothing but the loss of her fortune, or 
some such accident, could lessen, his inclination to the 
match was not at all altered by her having run away, 
though he was obliged to lay this to his own account. 
He very readily, therefore, embraced this offer. Indeed, 
he now proposed the gratification of a very strong pas- ~ 
sion besides avarice, by marrying this young lady, and 
this was hatred: for he concluded that matrimony afford- 
ed an equal opportunity of satisfying either hatred or 
love; and this opinion is very probably verified by much 
experience. To say the truth, if we are to judge by the © 
ordinary behaviour of married persons to each other, we 
shall perhaps be apt to conclude, that the generality seek _ 
the indulgence of the former passion only in their union 
of every thing but of hearts. 

There was one difficulty, however, in his way, and © 
this arose from Mr. Allworthy. That good man, when > 
he found by the departure of Sophia, (for neither that, 
nor the cause of it, could be concealed from him) the 
great aversion which she had for his nephew, began to be 
seriously concerned that he had been deceived into carry- 
ing matters so far. He by no means concurred with the 
opinions of those parents, who think it as immaterial to © 
consult the inclinations of their children in the affair of — 
marriage, as to sollicit the good pleasure of their servants 
when they intend to take a journey; and who are, by law _ 
or decency at least, with-held often from using absolute 
force. Onthe contrary, as he esteemed the institution to be — 
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of the most sacred kind, he thought every preparatory 
caution necessary to preserve it holy and inviolate; and 
very wisely concluded, that the surest way to effeé this, 
was by laying the foundation in previous affection. 

Blifil indeed soon cured his uncle of all anger on the 
score of deceit, by many vows and protestations that he 
had been deceived himself, with which the many de- 
clarations of Western very well tallied; but now to per- 
suade Allworthy to consent to the renewing his address- 
es, was a matter of such apparent difficulty, that the very 
appearance was sufficient to have deterred a less enter- 
prizing genius; but this young gentleman so well knew 
his own talents, that nothing within the province of 
cunning, seemed to him hard to be atchieved. 

Here then he represented the violence of his own af- 
fection, and the hopes of subduing aversion in the lady 
by perseverance. He begged that in an affair on which 
depended all his future repose, he might at least be at 
liberty to try all fair means for success. Heaven forbid, 
he said, that he should ever think of prevailing by any 
other than the most gentle methods. “Besides, sir,’’ said 
he, “‘if they fail, you may then (which will be surely time 
enough) deny your consent.”’ He urged the great and 
eager desire which Mr. Western had for the match, and 
lastly, he made great use of the name of Jones, to whom 
he imputed all that had happened, and from whom, he 
said, to preserve so valuable a young lady was even an act 
of charity. 

All these arguments were well seconded by Thwack- 
um, who dwelt a little &ronger on the authority of 
parents than Mr. Blifil himself had done. He ascribed 
the measures which Mr. Blifil was desirous to take to 
Christian motives; ‘‘and though,” says he, “‘the good 
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young gentleman hath mentioned charity last, I am al- 
most convinced, it is his firstand principal consideration.” 

Square, possibly, had he been present, would have — 
sung to the same tune, though in a different key, and 
would have discovered much moral fitness in the pro- 
ceeding; but he was now gone to Bath for the recovery 
of his health. 

Allworthy, though not without reluctance, at last 
yielded to the desires of his nephew. He said, he would 
accompany him to London, where he might be at liberty 
to use every honest endeavour to gain the lady: “But I ~ 
declare,”’ said he, “I will never give my consent to any 
absolute force being put on her inclinations, nor shall , 
you ever have her, unless she can be brought freely to 
compliance.” 

Thus did the affection of Allworthy for his nephew, 
betray the superiour understanding to be triumphed 
over by the inferiour; and thus is the prudence of the 
best of heads often defeated by the tenderness of the best 
of hearts. 

Blifil having obtained this unhoped for acquiescence 
in his uncle, rested not till he carried his purpose into 
execution. And as no immediate business required Mr. 
Allworthy’s presence in the country, and little prepara- 
tion is necessary to men for a journey, they set out the 
very next day, and arrived in town that evening, when 
Mr. Jones, as we have seen, was diverting himself with 
Partridge at the play. 

The morning after his arrival, Mr. Blifil waited on 
Mr. Western, by whom hewas most kindly and gracious- 
ly received, and from whom he had every possible as- 
surance (perhaps more than was possible) that he should 


very shortly be as happy as Sophia could make him; 
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nor would the squire suffer the young gentleman to re- 
turn to his uncle, till he had, almost against his will, 
carried him to his sister. 


Crna. Vil, 


In which Mr. Western, pays a visit to his siSter, in 
company with Mr. Blifil. ' 


M RS. Western was reading a le€ture on prudence, 

and matrimonial politics to her niece, when her 
brother and Blifil broke in with less ceremony than the 
laws of visiting require. Sophia no sooner saw Blifil, than 

_she turned pale, and almost lost the use of all her facul- 
ties; but her aunt on the contrary waxed red, and having 
all her faculties at command, began to exert her tongue 
on the squire. 

“Brother,”’ said she, ‘I am astonished at your beha- 
viour, will you never learn any regard to decorum? Will 
you still look upon every apartment as your own, or as 
belonging to one of your country tenants? Do you think 
yourself at liberty to invade the privacies of women of 
condition, without the least decency or notice?””—“*Why, 
what a pox! is the matter now,” quoth the squire, “‘one 
would think I had caught you at—” “None of your bru- 
tality, sir, I beseech you,” answered she.” —“‘You have 
surprised my poor niece so, that she can hardly, I see, 
support herself.—Go, my dear, retire, and endeavour to 
recruit your spirits; for I see you have occasion.” At 
which words, Sophia, who never received a more wel- 
come command, hastily withdrew. 

“To be sure, sister, ’’cries the squire, ‘‘you are mad, 
when I have brought Mr. Blifil here to court her, to 
force her away.” 
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“Sure, brother,” says she, “you are worse than mad, 
when you know in what situation affairs are, to—I am 
sure, J ask Mr. Blifil pardon, but he knows very well to 
whom to impute so disagreeable a reception. For my 
own part, Iam sure, I shall always be very glad to see Mr. 
Blifil; but his own good sense would not have suffered 
him to proceed so abruptly, had you not compelled him 
tot.” 

Blifil bowed and S%ammered and looked likea fool; but 
Western, without giving him time to form a speech for 
the purpose, answered, “Well, well, Iam to blame if you 
will, I always am, certainly; but come, let the girl be 
fetched back again, or let Mr. Blifil go to her—He’s 
come up on purpose, and there is no time to be lost.” 

“Brother,” cries Mrs. Western, ““Mr. Blifil, I am 
confident, understands himself better than to think of 
seeing my niece any more this morning after what hath 
happened. Women are of a nice contexture, and our 
spirits when disordered, are not to be recomposed in a 
moment. Had you suffered Mr. Blifil to have sent his 
compliments to my niece, and to have desired the favour 
of waiting on her in the afternoon, I should possibly have 
prevailed on her to have seen him; but now I despair of 
bringing about any such matter.” 

“T am very sorry, madam,” cried Blifil, ‘that Mr. 
Weéstern’s extraordinary kindness to me, which I can 
never enough acknowledge, should have occasioned—” 
“Indeed, sir,” said she, interrupting him, “you need 
make no apologies, we all know my brother so well.” 

“T don’t care what any body knows of me,” answered 
the squire,—‘“‘but when must he come to see her? for 
consider, I tell you, he is come up on purpose, and so is 
Allworthy.” “Brother,” said she, “whatever message 
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Mr. Blifil thinks proper to send to my niece, shall be de- 
livered tc her, and I suppose, she will want no instruc- 
tions to make a proper answer. I am convinced she will 
not refuse to see Mr. Blifil at a proper time.”—‘‘The 
devil she won’t,”’ answered the squire.—‘‘Odsbud!— 
Don’t we know,—I say nothing, but some volk are wiser 
than all the world.—If I might have had my will, she 
had not run away before; and now I expeét to hear every 
moment she is guone again. For as great a fool as some 
volkthink me, I knowvery well she hates””—‘‘No matter, 
brother,” replied Mrs. Western, “I will not hear my 
niece abused. It is a reflection on my family. She is an 
honour to it, and she will be an honour to it, I promise 
you. I will pawn my whole reputation in the world on her 
conduct.—I shall be glad to see you, brother, in the 
afternoon; for I have somewhat of importance to men- 
tion to you.—At present Mr. Blifil, as well as you, must 
excuse me, for I am in haste to dress.” —‘“‘Well but,” 


said the squire, ‘do appoint a time.” —“Indeed,”’ said 
she, ‘“‘I can appoint no time.—I tell you, I will see you in 
the afternoon.” —‘‘What the devil would you have me 


do?”’ cries the squire, turning to Blifil, “I can no more 
turn her, than a beagle can turn an old hare. Perhaps, 
she will be in a better humour in the afternoon.” —‘“‘Ilam 
condemned, I see, sir, to misfortune,”’ answered Blifil, 
“but I shall always own my obligations to you.”— 
He then took a ceremonious leave of Mrs. Western, who 
was altogether as ceremonious on her part, and then they 
departed, the squire muttering to himself with an oath, 
that Blifil should see his daughter in the afternoon. 

If Mr. Western was little pleased with this interview, 
Blifil was less. As to the former, he imputed the whole be- 
haviour of his sister to het humour only, and to her dis- 
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satisfaction at the omission of ceremony in the visit; but 
Blifil saw a little deeper into things. He suspected some- 
what of more consequence, from two or three words 
which dropt from the lady; and, to say the truth, he sus- 
pected right, as will appear when I have unfolded the 
several matters which will be contained in the following 
chapter. 


CIVAR. Vit. 
Schemes of Lady Bellaston for the ruin of Jones. 


OVE had taken too deep a root in the mind of Lord 

Fellamarto be plucked up bythe rude hands of Mr. 
Western. In the heat of resentment he had indeed given 
a commission to Captain Egglane, which the captain 
had far exceeded in the execution; nor had it been exe- 
cuted at all, had his lordship been able to find the captain 
after he had seen Lady Bellaston, which was in the after- 
noon of the day after he had received the affront; but so 
industrious was the captain in the discharge of his duty, 
that having after long enquiry found out the squire’s 
lodgings very late in the evening, he sat up all night ata 
tavern, that he might not miss the squire in the morning, 
and by that means missed the revocation which my lord. 
had sent to his lodgings. 

In the afternoon then next after the intended rape of 
Sophia, his lordship, as we have said, made a visit to 
Lady Bellaston, who laid open so much of the chara€ter 
of the squire, that his lordship plainly saw the absurdity 
he had been guilty of in taking any offence at his words, 
especially as he had those honourable designs on his dau- 
ghter. He then unbosomed the violence of his passion 
to Lady Bellaston, who readily undertook the cause, and 
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encouraged him with certain assurance of a most favour- 
able reception, from all the elders of the family, and from 
the father himself when he should be sober, and should 
be made acquainted with the nature of the offer made to 
his daughter. The only danger, she said, lay in the fellow 
she had formerly mentioned, who, thougha beggar anda 
vagabond, had by some means or other, she knew not 
what, procured himself tolerable cloaths, and past for a 
gentleman. “‘Now,”’ says she, ‘‘as I have, for the sake of 
my cousin made it my business to enquire after this fel- 
low, I have luckily found out his lodgings;”’ with which 
she then acquainted his lordship. “I am thinking, my 
lord,” added:she, ‘‘(for this fellow is too mean for your 
personal resentment) whether it would not be possible for 
your lordship to contrive some method of having him 
pressed and sent on board a ship. Neither law nor con- 
science forbid this projeét: for the fellow, I promise you, 
however well drest, is but a vagabond, and as proper as 
any fellow in the streets to be pressed into the service; 
and as for the conscientious part, surely the preserva- 
tion of a young lady from such ruin is a most meritorious 
at; nay, with regard to the fellow himself, unless he 
could succeed (which Heaven forbid) with my cousin, it 
may probably be the means of preserving him from the 
gallows, and perhaps may make his fortune in an honest 
way.” 

ea Fellamar very heartily thanked her ladyship, for 
the part which she was pleased to take in the affair, upon 
the success of which his whole future happiness entirely 
depended. He said, he saw at present no objection to the 
pressing scheme, and would consider of putting it in ex- 
ecution. He then most earnestly recommended to her 
ladyship, to do him the honour of immediately mention- 
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ing his proposals to the family; to whom, he said, he of- 
fered a carte blanche , and would settle his fortune in al- 
most any manner they should require. And after utter- 
ing many extasies and raptures concerning Sophia, he 
took his leave and departed, but not before he had re- 
ceived the Strongest charge to beware of Jones, and to 
lose no time in securing his person where he should no 
longer be in a capacity of making any attempts to the 
ruin of the young lady. 

‘The moment Mrs. Western was arrived at her lodg- 
ings, a card was dispatched with her compliments to 
Lady Bellaston; who no sooner received it, than with the 
impatience of a lover, she flew to her cousin, rejoiced at 
this fair opportunity, which beyond her hopes offered it- 
self: for she was much better pleased with the prospect 
of making the proposals to a woman of sense, and who 
knew the world, than to a gentleman whom she honour- 
ed with the appellation of Hottentot; though indeed 
from him she apprehended no danger of a refusal. 

The two ladies being met, after very short previous 
ceremonials, fell to business, which was indeed almost 
as soon concluded as begun; for Mrs. Western no soon- 
er heard the name of Lord Fellamar than her cheeks 
glowed with pleasure; but when she was acquainted with 
the eagerness of his passion, the earnestness of his pro- 
posals, and the generosity of his offer, she declared her 
full satisfaction in the most explicit terms. 

In the progress of their conversation, their discourse 
turned to Jones, and both cousins very pathetically la- 
mented the unfortunate attachment which both agreed, 
Sophia had to that young fellow; and Mrs. Western 
entirely attributed it to the folly of her brother’s manage- 
ment. She concluded however at last, with declaring her 
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confidence in the good understanding of her niece, who 
though she would not give up her affection in favour of 
Blifil, will, I doubt not, says she, soon be prevailed upon 
to sacrifice a simple inclination to the addresses of a fine 
gentleman, who brings her botha title and a large estate: 
for indeed,” added she, ‘I must do Sophy the justice to 
confess, this Blifil is but a hideous kind of fellow, as you 
know, Bellaston, all country gentlemen are, and hath 
nothing but his fortune to recommend him.” 

“Nay,” said Lady Bellaston, ‘I don’t then so much 
wonder at my cousin; for I promise you, this Jones is a 
very agreeable fellow, and hath one virtue which the men 
say is a great recommendation to us. What do you think, 
Bel—I shall certainly make you laugh; nay, I can hardly 
tell you myself for laughing?—Will you believe that the 
fellow hath had the assurance to make love to me? But 
if you should be inclined to disbelieve it, here is evidence 
enough, his own hand-writing, I assure you.” She then 
delivered her cousin the letter with the proposals of 
marriage, which if the reader hath a desire to see, he will 
find already on record in the XVth book of this history. 

“Upon my word, I am astonished,” said Mrs. Wes- 
tern, ‘this is indeed a master-piece of assurance. With 
your leave, I may possibly make some use of this letter.” 
“You have my full liberty,’ cries Lady Bellaston, “to 
apply it to what purpose you please. However, I would 
not have it shewn to any but Miss Western, nor to her 
unless you find occasion.” ‘“‘Well, and how did you use 
the fellow?” returned Mrs. Western. “Not as a hus- 
band,” said the lady. ‘‘I am not married, I promise you, 
my dear. You know, Bell, I have try’d the comforts once 
already, and once I think is enough for any reasonable 
woman.” 
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This letter, Lady Bellaston thought would certainly 
turn the balance against Jones in the mind of Sophia, and 
she was emboldened to give it up, partly by her hopes 
of having him instantly dispatched out of the way, and 
partly by having secured the evidence of Honour, who, 
upon sounding her, she saw sufficient reason to imagine, 
was prepared to testify whatever she pleased. 

But perhaps the reader may wonder why Lady Bellas- 
ton, who in her heart hated Sophia, should be so de- 
sirous of promoting a match, which was so much to the 
interest of the young lady. Now, I would desire such 
readers to look carefully into human nature, page almost 
the last, and there he will find in scarce legible characters, 
that women, notwithstanding the preposterous beha- 
viour of mothers, aunts, €5c., in matrimonial matters, do 
in reality think it so great a misfortune to have their in- 
clinations in love thwarted, that they imagine they ought 
never to carry enmity higher than upon these disappoint- 
ments; again, he will find it written much about the 
same place, that a woman who hath once been pleased 
with the possession of a man, will go above half way to 
the devil, to prevent any other woman from enjoying the 
same. 

If he will not be contented with these reasons I, 
freely confess I see no other motive to the actions of that 
lady, unless we will conceive she was bribed by Lord 
Fellamar, which for my own part I see no cause to 
suspect. 

Now this was the affair which Mrs. Western was pre- 
paring to introduce to Sophia, by some prefatory dis- 
course on the folly of love, and on the wisdom of legal 
prostitution for hire, when her brother and Blifil broke 
abruptly in upon her; and hence arose all that coldness 
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in her behaviour to Blifil, which tho’ the squire, as was 
usual with him, imputed to a wrong cause, infused into 
Blifil himself (he being a much more cunning man) a 
suspicion of the real truth. 


24s 8 ee 
In which Fones pays a visit to Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 


HE reader may now perhaps be pleased to return 

with us to Mr. Jones, who at the appointed hour 
attended on Mrs. Fitzpatrick; but before we relate the 
conversation which now past, it may be proper, accord- 
ing to our method, to return a little back, and to account 
for so great an alteration of behaviour in this lady, that 
from changing her lodging principally to avoid Mr. 
Jones, she had now industriously, as hath been seen, 
sought this interview. 

And here we shall need only to resort to what happen- 
ed the preceding day, when hearing from Lady Bellas- 
ton, that Mr. Western was arrived in town, she went to 
pay her duty to him, at his lodgings at Piccadilly, when 
she was received with many scurvy compellations too 
coarse to be repeated, and was even threatned to be kick- 
ed out of doors. From hence an old servant of her aunt 
Western, with whom she was well acquainted, conducted 
her to the lodgings of that lady, who treated her not 
more kindly, but more politely; or, to say the truth, with 
rudeness in another way. In short, she returned from 
both, plainly convinced not only that her scheme of re- 
conciliation had proved abortive, but that she must for- 
ever give over all thoughts of bringing it about by any 
means whatever. From this moment desire of revenge 
only filled her mind; and inthis temper meeting Jones 
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at the play, an opportunity seemed to her to occur of ef- 
feCting this purpose. 

The reader must remember, that he was acquainted 
by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in the account she gave of her own 
Story, with the fondness Mrs. Western had formerly 
shewn for Mr. Fitzpatrick at Bath, from the disappoint- 
ment of which, Mrs. Fitzpatrick derived the great 
bitterness her aunt had expressed toward her. She had 
therefore no doubt but that the good lady would as easily 
listen to the addresses of Mr. Jones, as she had before 
done to the other, for the superiority of charms was clear- 
ly on the side of Mr. Jones, and the advance which her 
aunt had since made in age, she concluded, (how justly 
I will not say) was an argument rather in favour of her 
project than against it. 

Therefore, when Jones attended after a previous de- 
claration of her desire of serving him, arising, as she said, 
from a firm assurance how much she should by so doing 
oblige Sophia; and after some excuses for her former dis- 
appointment, and after acquainting Mr. Jones in whose 
custody his mistress was, of which she thought him ig- 
norant; she very explicitly mentioned her scheme to 
him, and advised him to make sham addresses to the 
older lady, in order to procure an easy access to the 
younger, informing him at the same time of the success 
which Mr. Fitzpatrick had formerly owed to the very 
same stratagem. 

Mr. Jones exprest great gratitude to the lady for the 
kind intentions towards him which she had expressed, 
and indeed testified, by this proposal; but besides in- 
timating some diffidence of success from the lady’s 
knowledge of his love to her niece, which had not been 
her case in regard to Mr, Fitzpatrick, he said, he was 
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afraid Miss Western would never agree to an imposition 
of this kind, as well from her utter detestation of all 
fallacy, as from her avowed duty to her aunt. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick wasa little nettled at this ; and indeed 
if it may not be called a lapse of the tongue, it was a small 
deviation from politeness in Jones, and into which he 
would scarce have fallen, had not the delight he felt in 
praising Sophia, hurried him out of all refleCtion; for 
this commendation of one cousin was more than a tacit 
rebuke on the other. 

“Indeed, sir,” answered the lady, with some warmth, 
“IT cannot think there is any thing easier than to cheat 
an old woman with a profession of love, when her com- 
plexion is amorous; and tho’ she is my aunt, I must say, 
there never was a more liquorish one than her ladyship. 
Can’t you pretend that the despair of possessing her 
niece, from her being promised to Blifil, has made you 
turn your thoughts towards her? As to my cousin So- 
phia, I can’t imagine her to be such a simpleton as to 
have the least scruple on such an account, or to conceive 
any harm in punishing one of these haggs for the many 
mischiefs they bring upon families, by their tragi-comic 
passions; for which I think it is pity they were not punish- 
able by law. I had no such scruple myself and yet I hope 
my cousin Sophia will not think it an affront when I say 
she cannot detest every real species of falshood more than 
her cousin Fitzpatrick. To my aunt indeed I pretend no 
duty, nor doth she deserve any. However, sir, I have 
given you my advice, and if you decline pursuing it, I 
shall have the less opinion of your understanding, that’s 
all.” 

Jones now clearly saw the error he had committed, 
and exerted his utmost power to rectify it; but he only 
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faultered and stuttered into nonsense and contradi¢tion. 
To say the truth, it is often safer to abide by the conse- 
quences of the first blunder, than to endeavour to rectify 
it; for by such endeavours, we generally plunge deeper 
instead of extricating ourselves; and few persons will on 
such occasions have the good nature, which Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick displayed to Jones; by saying, with a smile, 
‘“‘You need attempt no more excuses; for I can easily for- 
give a real lover, whatever is the effect of fondness for his 
mistress.” 

She then renewed her proposal, and very fervently 
recommended it, omitting no argument which her in- 
vention could suggest on the subject; for she was so 
violently incensed against her aunt, that scarce any thing 
was capable of affording her equal pleasure with expos- 
ing her, and like a true woman, she would see no difficul- 
ties in the execution of a favourite scheme. 

Jones however persisted in declining the undertak- 
ing, which had not indeed the least probability of suc- 
cess. He easily perceived the motives which induced 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick to be so eager in pressing her advice. 
He said, he would not deny the tender and passionate 
regard he had for Sophia; but was so conscious of the 
inequality of their situations, that he could never flatter 
himself so far as to hope that so divine a young lady 
would condescend to think on one so unworthy; nay, 
he protested, he could scarce bring himself to wish she 
should. He concluded with a profession of generous 
sentiments, which we have not at present leisure to 
insert. 

There are some fine women (for I dare not here speak 
in too general terms) with whom self is so predominant, 
that they never detach it from any subject; and as vanity 
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is with them a ruling principle, they are apt to lay hold 
of whatever praise they meet with; and, though the 
property of others, convey it to their own use. In the 
company of these ladies it is impossible to say any thing 
handsome of another woman, which they will not apply 
to themselves; nay, they often improve the praise they 
seize; as for instance, if her beauty, her wit, her gentility, 
her good humour deserve so much commendation, what 
do I deserve who possess those qualities in so much 
more eminent a degree? 

To these ladies a man often recommends himself 
while he is commending another woman; and while he is 
expressing ardour and generous sentiments for his mis- 
tress, they are considering what a charming lover this 
man would make to them, who can feel all this tenderness 
for an inferiour degree of merit. Of this, strange as it 
may seem, I have seen many instances besides Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, to whom all this really happened, and who 
now began to feel a somewhat for Mr. Jones, the symp- 
toms of which she much sooner understood than poor 
Sophia had formerly done. 

To say the truth, perfect beauty in both sexes is a 
more irresistible objeét than it is generally thought; for 
notwithstanding some of us are contented with more 
homely lots, and learn by rote (as children to repeat what 
gives them no idea) to despise outside, and to value more 
solid charms; yet I have always observed at the approach 
of consummate beauty, that these more solid charms only 
shine with that kind of lustre which the stars have after 
the rising of the sun. 

When Jones had finished his exclamations, many of 
which would have become the mouth of Oroondates 
himself, Mrs. Fitzpatrick heaved a deep sigh, and taking 
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her eyes off from Jones, on whom they had been some 
time fixed, and dropping them on the ground, she cried, 
“Indeed, Mr. Jones, I pity you; but it is the curse of 
such tenderness to be thrown away on those who are in- 
sensible of it. 1 know my cousin better than you, Mr. 
Jones, and I must say, any woman who makes no return 
to such a passion, and such a person, is unworthy of 
both.” 

“Sure, madam,” said Jones, “‘you can’t mean”— 
“Mean?” cries Mrs. Fitzpatrick, “I know not what I 
mean; there is something, I think, in true tenderness be- 
witching ; few women ever meet with it in men, and few- 
er Still know how to value it when they do. I never heard 
such truly noble sentiments, and I can’t tell how it is, 
but you force one to believe you. Sure she must be the 
most contemptible of women who can overlook such 
merit.” 

The manner and look with which all this was spoke, 
infused a suspicion into Jones, which we don’t care to 
convey in direct words to the reader. Instead of making 
any answer, he said, “I am afraid, madam, I have made 
too tiresome a visit,” and offered to take his leave. 

“Not at all, sir,”” answered Mrs. Fitzpatrick,—‘‘In- 
deed I pity you, Mr. Jones; indeed I do: but if you are 
going, consider of the scheme I have mentioned. I am 
convinced you will approve it, and let me see you again 
as soon as you can.— To-morrow morning if you will, or 
at least some time to-morrow. I shall be at home all day.”’ 

Jones then, after many expressions of thanks, very 
respectfully retired: nor could Mrs. Fitzpatrick forbear 
making him a present of a look at parting, by which if 
he had understood nothing, he must have had no under- 
standing in the language of the eyes. In reality it con- 
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firmed his resolution of returning to her no more; for 
faulty as he hath hitherto appeared in this history, his 
whole thoughts were now so confined to his Sophia, that 
I believe no woman upon earth could have now drawn 
him into an a& of inconstancy. 

Fortune however, who was not his friend, resolved, 
as he intended to give her no second opportunity, to 
make the best of this; and accordingly produced the 
tragical incident which we are now in sorrowful notes to 
record. 


aA. xX. 
The consequence of the preceding visit. 


R. Fitzpatrick having received the letter before- 

mentioned, from Mrs. Western, and being by 
that means acquainted with the place to which his wife 
was retired, returned dire¢tly to Bath, and thence the day 
afterwards set forward to London. 

The reader hath been already often informed of the 
jealous temper of this gentleman. He may likewise be 
pleased to remember the suspicion which he had at Up- 
ton conceived of Jones, upon his finding him in the 
room with Mrs. Waters; and though sufficient reasons 
had afterwards appeared entirely to clear that suspicion, 
yet now reading so handsome a character of Mr. Jones 
from his wife, caused him to refle¢t, that she likewise was 
in the inn at the same time, and jumbled together such a 
confusion of circumstances in a head which was natur- 
ally none of the clearest, that the whole produced that 
green-eyed monster mentioned by Shakespear in his 
tragedy of Othello. , 

And now as he was enquiring in the street after his 
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wife, and had just received directions to the door, un- 
fortunately Mr. Jones was issuing from it. 

Fitzpatrick did not yet recollect the face of Jones; 
however, seeing a young well-dressed fellow coming 
from his wife, he made direétly up to him, and asked 
him what he had been doing in that house: ‘“‘For I am 
sure,’’ said he, ‘‘you must have been in it, as I saw you 
come out of it.” 

Jones answered very modestly, ‘“That he had been 
visiting a lady there.’’ To which Fitzpatrick replied, 
‘What business have you with the lady?’ Upon which 
Jones, who now perfectly remembred the voice, fea- 
tures, and indeed coat, of the gentleman, cried out,— 
“Ha, my good friend! give me your hand; I hope there 
is no ill blood remaining between us, upon a small mis- 
take which happened so long ago.” 

“Upon my soul, sir,” said Fitzpatrick, “I don’t know 
your name, nor your face.” “Indeed, sir,”’ said Jones, 
“neither have I the pleasure of knowing your name, but 
your face I very well remember to have seen before, at 
Upton, where a foolish quarrel happened between us, 
which, if it is not made up yet, we will now make up over 
a bottle.” 

“At Upton!” cried the other.—‘“Ha! upon my soul, I 
believe your name is Jones.”’ “Indeed,” answered he, 
“it is.”.—“O, upon my soul,” cries Fitzpatrick, “‘you are 
the very man I wanted to meet.—Upon my soul I will 
drink a bottle with you presently; but first I will give 
you a great knock over the pate. There is for you, you 
rascal. Upon my soul, if you do not give me satisfation 
for that blow, I will give you another.”’ And then draw- 
ing his sword, puts himself in a posture of defence, 
which was the only science he understood. 
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Jones was a little Staggered by the blow which came 
somewhat unexpectedly; but presently recovering him- 
self he also drew, and though he understood nothing of 
fencing, prest on so boldly upon Fitzpatrick, that he 
beat down his guard, and sheathed one half of his sword 
in the body of the said gentleman, who had no sooner re- 
ceived it, than he stept backwards, dropt the point of his 
sword, and leaning upon it, cried, “‘I have satisfa€tion 
enough: I ama dead man.” 

“I hope not,”’ cries Jones, “but whatever be the con- 
sequence, you must be sensible you have drawn it upon 
yourself.”’ At this instant a number of fellows rushed in 
and seized Jones, who told them, he should make no re- 
sistance, and begged some of them at least would take 
care of the wounded gentleman. 

““Ay,”’ cries one of the fellows, “the wounded gentle- 
man will be taken care enough of; for I suppose he hath 
not many hours to live. As for you, sir, you have a month 
at least good yet.”’ ““D—n me, Jack,”’ said another, “‘he 
hath prevented his voyage; he’s bound to another port 
now; and many other such jests was our poor Jones 
made the subject of, by these fellows, who were indeed 
the gang employed by Lord Fellamar, and had dogged 
him into the house of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, waiting for him 
at the corner of the street when this unfortunate accident 
happened. 

The officer who commanded this gang very wisely 
concluded, that his business was now to deliver his pris- 
oner into the hands of the civil magistrate. He ordered 
him therefore to be carried to a publick house, where 
having sent for a constable, he delivered him to his 
custody. 

The constable seeing Mr. Jones very well drest, and 
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hearing that the accident had happened in a duel, treated 
his prisoner with great civility, and, at his request, dis- 
patched a messenger to enquire after the wounded gen- 
tleman, who was now at a tavern under the surgeon’s 
hands. The report brought back was, that the wound 
was certainly mortal, and there were no hopes of life. 
Upon which the constable informed Jones, that he must 
go before a justice. He answered, “‘Wherever you please: 
I am indifferent as to what happens to me, for though I 
am convinced | am not guilty of murder in the eye of the 
law, yet the weight of blood I find intolerable upon my 
mind.” 

Jones was now conducted before the justice, where 
the surgeon who dressed Mr. Fitzpatrick appeared, and 
deposed, that he believed the wound to be mortal; upon 
which the prisoner was committed to the Gate-house. It 
was very late at night, so that Jones would not send for 
Partridge till the next morning, and as he never shut his 
eyes till seven, so it was near twelve before the poor fel- 
low, who was greatly frightned at not hearing from his 
master so long, received a message which almost depriv- 
ed him of his being, when he heard it. 

He went to the Gate-house with trembling knees and 
a beating heart, and was no sooner arrived in the pres- 
ence of Jones, than he lamented the misfortune that had 
befallen him with many tears, looking all the while fre- 
quently about him in great terror; for as the news now 
arrived that Mr. Fitzpatrick was dead, the poor fellow 
apprehended every minute that his ghost would enter 
the room. At last he delivered him a letter, which he had 
like to have forgot, and which came from Sophia by the 
hands of Black George. 
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Jones presently dispatched every one out of the room, 
and having eagerly broke open the letter, read as follows. 


OU owe the hearing from me again to an accident 
BY hick I own surprizes me. My aunt hath just now 
shewn me a letter from you to Lady Bellaston, which 
contains a proposal of marriage. I am convinced it is your 
own hand; and what more surprizes me, is, that it is 
dated at the very time when you would have me imagine 
you was under such concern on my account.—I leave 
you to comment on this fact. All I desire is, that your 
name may never more be mentioned to 
S. W. 


Of the present situation of Mr. Jones’s mind, and of 
the pangs with which he was now tormented, we cannot 
give the reader a better idea, than by saying, his misery 
was such, that even Thwackum would almost have pitied 
him. But bad as it is, we shall at present leave him in it, 
as his good genius (if he really had any) seems to have 
done. And here we put an end to the sixteenth book of 


our history. 
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FOUNDLING 


BOOK XVII. 


Containing three days. 


Oia ip iva gcceran 
Containing a portion of introductory writing. 


HEWN a comic writer hath made his principal 

characters as happy as he can; or when a tragic 
writer hath brought them to the highest pitch of human 
misery, they both conclude their business to be done, 
and that their work is come to a period. 

Had we been of the tragic complexion, the reader 
must allow we were now very nearly arrived at this 
period, since it would be difficult for the devil, or any of 
his representatives on earth, to have contrived much 
greater torments for poor Jones, than those in which we 
left him in the last chapter; and as for Sophia, a good- 
natured woman would hardly wish more uneasiness to a 
rival, than what she must at present be supposed to feel. 
What then remains to complete the tragedy but a mur- 
der or two, and a few moral sentences. 

But to bring our favourites out of their present an- 
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guish and distress, and to land them at last on the shore 
of happiness, seems a much harder task; a task indeed so 
hard that we do not undertake to execute it. In regard 
to Sophia, it is more than probable, that we shall some- 
where or other provide a good husband for her in the end, 
either Blifil, or my lord, or somebody else; but as to poor 
Jones, such are the calamities in which he is at present 
involved, owing to his imprudence, by which if a man 
doth not become a felon to the world, he is at least a felo 
de se; so destitute is he now of friends, and so persecuted 
by enemies, that we almost despair of bringing him to 
any good; and if our reader delights in seeing executions, 
I think he ought not to lose any time in taking a first row 
at Tyburn. 

This I faithfully promise, that notwithstanding any 
affection, which we may be supposed to have for this 
rogue, whom we have unfortunately made our heroe, we 
will lend him none of that supernatural assistance with 
which we are entrusted, upon condition that we use it. 
only on very important occasions. If he doth not there- 
fore find some natural means of fairly extricating him- 
self from all his distresses, we will do no violence to the 
truth and dignity of history for his sake; for we had 
rather relate that he was hanged at Tyburn (which may 
very probably be the case) than forfeit our integrity, or 
shock the faith of our reader. 

In this the antients had a great advantage over the 
moderns. Their mythology, which was at that time more 
firmly believed by the vulgar than any religion is at pre- 
sent, gave them always an opportunity of delivering a 
favourite heroe. Their deities were always ready at the 
writer’s elbow, to execute any of his purposes; and the 
more extraordinary the intervention was, the greater was 
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the surprize and delight of the credulous reader. Those 
writers could with greater ease have conveyed a heroe 
from one country to another, nay from one world to an- 
other, and have brought him back again, than a poor 
circumscribed modern can deliver him from a goal. 

The Arabians and Persians had an equal advantage in 
writing their tales from the geniiand fairies, which they 
believe in as an article of their faith, upon the authority 
of the Koran itself. But we have none of these helps. To 
natural means alone are we confined; let us try therefore 
what by these means may be done for poor Jones; 
though, to confess the truth, something whispers me in 
the ear, that he doth not yet know the worst of his for- 
tune; and that a more shocking piece of news than any 
he hath yet heard, remains for him in the unopened 
leaves of fate. 


Create 
The generous and grateful behaviour of Mrs. Miller. 


R. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller were just sat down 

to breakfast, when Blifil, who had gone out very 
early that morning, returned to make one of the com- 

any. 

: He had not been long seated before he began as 
follows, ““Good Lord! my dear uncle, what do you think 
hath happened? I vow I am afraid of telling it you, for 
fear of shocking you with the remembrance of ever hav- 
ing shewn any kindness to such a villain.” ““What is the 
matter, child,” said the uncle, “‘I fear I have shewn kind- 
ness in my life to the unworthy more than once. But 
charity doth not adopt the vices of its objects.” “‘O, sir,”’ 
returned Blifil, “it is not without the secret diretion of 
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Providence that you mention the word adoption. Your 
adopted son, sir, that Jones, that wretch whom you nour- 
ished in your bosom, hath proved one of the greatest 
villains upon earth.” “By all that’s sacred ’tis false,” 
cries Mrs. Miller. ““Mr. Jones is no villain. He is one 
of the worthiest creatures breathing; and if any other 
person had called him villain, I would have thrown all 
this boiling water in his face.”” Mr. Allworthy looked 
very much amazed at this behaviour. But she did not give 
him leave to speak, before turning to him, she cry’d, “I 
hope you will not be angry with me; I would not offend 
you, sir, for the world; but indeed I could not bear to 
hear him called so.” “I must own, madam,” said All- 
worthy very gravely, “I ama little surprized to hear you 
so warmly defend a fellow you do not know.” “OI do 
know him, Mr. Allworthy,” said she, ‘“‘indeed I do; 
I should be the most ungrateful of all wretches if I de- 
nied it. O he hath preserved me and my little family; we 
have all reason to bless him while we live.—And I pray 
Heaven to bless him, and turn the hearts of his malicious 
enemies. I know, I find, I see he hath such.” “You sur- 
prize me, madam, still more,” said Allworthy, “‘sure you 
must mean some other. It is impossible you should have 
any such obligations to the man my nephew mentions.” 
“Toosurely,” answered she, “I have obligationsto him of 
the greatest and tenderest kind. He hath been the pre- 
server of me and mine.—Believe me, sir, he hath been 
abused, grosly abused to you; I know he hath, or you, 
whom I know to be all goodness and honour, would not, 
after the many kind and tender things I have heard you 
say of this poor helpless child, have so disdainfully called 
him fellow. Indeed, my best of friends, he deserves a 
kinder appellation from you, had you heard the good, 
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the kind, the grateful things which I have heard him 
utter of you. He never mentions your name but with a 
sort of adoration. In this very room I have seen him on 
his knees, imploring all the blessings of Heaven upon 
your head. I do not love that child there better than he 
loves you.” 

“I see, sir, now,”’ said Blifil, with one of those grin- 
ning sneers with which the devil marks his best beloved, 
“Mrs. Miller really doth know him. I suppose you will 
find she is not the only one of your acquaintance to whom 
he hath exposed you. As for my character, I perceive by 
some hints she hath thrown out, he hath been very free 
with it, but I forgive him.” “And the Lord forgive you, 
sir,” says Mrs. Miller, “‘we have all sins enough to stand 
in need of his forgiveness.” 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Miller,’’ said Allworthy, “I 
do not take this behaviour of yours to my nephew, kind- 
ly; and I do assure you as any reflections which you cast 
upon him must come only from that wickedest of men, 
they would only serve, if that were possible, to heighten 
my resentment against him: for I must tell you, Mrs. 
Miller, the young man who now stands before you, hath 
ever been the warmest advocate for the ungrateful 
wretch whose cause you espouse. This, I think, when 
you hear it from my own mouth, will make you wonder at 
so much baseness and ingratitude.” 

“You are deceived, sir,” answered Mrs. Miller, “‘if 
they were the last words which were to issue from my 
lips, I would say you were deceived; and I once more re- 
peat it, the Lord forgive those who have deceived you. I 
do not pretend to say the young man is without faults; 
but they are the faults of wildness and of youth; faults 
which he may, nay which I am certain he will relinquish, 
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one of the most humane tender honest hearts that ever 
man was blessed with.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Miller,” said Allworthy, ‘“‘had this 
been related of you, I should not have believed it.” “‘In- 
deed, sir,’’ answered she, “you will believe every thing 
I have said, [am sure you will; and when you have heard 
the story which I shall tell you, (for I will tell you all) you 
will be so far from being offended, that you will own (I 
know your justice so well) that I must have been the 
most despicable and most ungrateful of wretches, if I 
had acted any other part than I have.” 

“Well, madam,” said Allworthy, “I shall be very glad 
to hear any good excuse for a behaviour which I must 
confess, I think wants an excuse. And now, madam, will 
you be pleased to let my nephew proceed in his story 
without interruption. He would not have introduced a 
matter of slight consequence with such a preface. Per- 
haps even this story will cure you of your mistake.” 

Mrs. Miller gave tokens of submission, and then Mr. 
Blifil began thus. “I am sure, sir, if you don’t think pro- 
per to resent the ill usage of Mrs. Miller, I shall easily 
forgive what affects me only. J think your goodness hath 
not deserved this indignity at her hands.” “Well, child,” 
said Allworthy, ‘“‘but what is this new instance? What 
hath he done of late?” “‘What?”’ cries Blifil, ““notwith- 
Sanding all Mrs. Miller hath said, I am very sorry to 
relate, and what you should never have heard from me, 
had it not been a matter impossible to conceal from the 
whole world. In short, he hath killed a man; I will not 
say murdered,—for perhaps it may not be so construed 
in law, and I hope the best for his sake.” 

Allworthy looked shocked, and blessed himself; and 
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then turning to Mrs. Miller, he cried, ‘“Well, madam, 
what say you now?” 

“Why, I say, sir,” answered she, “that I never was 
more concerned at any thing in my life; but, if the fact be 
true, I am convinced the man, whoever he is, was in 
fault. Heaven knows there are many villains in this town, 
who make it their business to provoke young gentlemen. 
Nothing but the greatest provocation could have tempt- 
ed him; for of all the gentlemen I ever had in my house, I 
never saw one so gentle, or so sweet-tempered. He was 
beloved by every one in the house, and every one who 
came near it.” 

While she was thus running on, a violent knocking 
at the door interrupted the conversation, and prevented 
her from proceeding further, or from receiving any ans- 
wer; for as she concluded this was a visiter to Mr. All- 
worthy, she hastily retired, taking with her her little 
girl, whose eyes were all over blubbered at the melan- 
choly news she heard of Jones, who used to call her his 
little wife, and not only gave her many play-things, but 
spent whole hours in playing with her himself. 

Some readers may perhaps be pleased with these mi- 
nute circumstances, in relating of which we follow the 
example of Plutarch, one of the best of our brother histor- 
ians; and others to whom they may appear trivial, will, 
we hope, at least pardon them, as we are never prolix on 
such occasions. 
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The arrival of Mr. Western, with some matters concerning 
the paternal authority. 


RS. Miller had not long left the room, when Mr. 

Western entered; but not before a small wrangl- 
ing bout had pass’d between him and his chairmen; for 
the fellows who had taken up their burden at the Her- 
cules Pillars, had conceived no hopes of having any fu- 
ture good customer in the squire; and they were more- 
over farther encouraged by his generosity, (for he had 
given them of his own accord sixpence more than their 
fare;) they therefore very boldly demanded another 
shilling, which so provoked the squire, that he not only 
bestowed many hearty curses on them at the door, but 
retained his anger after he came into the room; swearing, 
that all the Londoners were like the court, and thought 
of nothing but plundering country gentlemen. ““D—n 
me,’’ says he, “‘if I won’t walk in the rain rather than get 
into one of their handbarrows again. They have jolted 
me more in a mile than Brown Bess would in a long fox 
chace.”’ 

When his wrath on this occasion was a little appeased, 
heresumedthesame passionate tone on another.‘“There,”’ 
says he, “there is fine business forwards now. The 
hounds have changed at last, and when we imagined we 
had a fox to deal with, od-rat-it, it turns out to be a badg- 
er at last.” 

“Pray, my good neighbour,”’ said Allworthy, “drop 
your metaphors, and speak a little plainer.” “Why 
then,” says the squire, “‘to tell you plainly, we have been 
all this time afraid of a son of a whore of a bastard of 
somebody’s, I don’t know who’s, not I—and now here is 
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a confounded son of a whore of a lord, who may be a 
bastard too for ought I know or care, for he shall never _ 
have a daughter of mine by my consent. They have beg- _ 
gared the nation, but they shall never beggar me. My © 
land shall never be sent over to Hannover.” 

‘You surprize me much, my good friend,”’ said All- — 
worthy. ‘“Why, zounds! I am surprized myself,” ans- — 
wered the squire, “I went to zee sister Western last — 
night, according to her own appointment, and there I ~ 
was a had into a whole room-full of women.—There was — 
my lady cousin Bellaston, and my Lady Betty, and my ~ 
Lady Catherine, and my lady I don’t know who; d—n me 
if ever you catch me among such a kennel of hoop- 
petticoat b—s. D—n me, I’d rather be run by my own 
dogs, as one Acton was, that the story book says was 
turned into a hare; and his own dogs kill’d un, and eat 
un. Od-rabbet-it, no mortal was ever run in such a man- 
ner ; if I dodged one way, one had me, if I offered to clap- 
back, another snap’d me. ‘O! certainly one of the great- 
est matches in England,’ says one cousin (here he at- 
tempted to mimic them) “A very advantageous offer in- 
deed,’ cries another cousin, (for you must know they be 
all my cousins, thof I never zeed half oum before.) 
‘Surely,’ says that fat a—se b—, my Lady Bellaston, 
“Cousin, you must be out of your wits to think of refusing 
such an offer.” ”’ 

“Now I begin to understand,” says Allworthy, “some 
person hath made proposals to Miss Western, which the 
ladies of the family approve, but is not to your liking.” 

“My liking!” said Western, ‘‘how the devil should 
it? J tell you it is a lord, and those are always volks whom 
you know I always resolved to have nothing to do with. 
Did unt I refuse a matter of vorty years purchase now 
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for a bit of land, which one oum had a mind to put into a 
park, only because I would have no dealings with lords, 
and dost think I would marry my daughter zu? Besides, 
ben’t I engaged to you, and did I ever go off any bargain 
when | had promised?” 

“As to that point, neighbour,” said Allworthy, “I en- 
tirely release you from any engagement. No contrac can 
be binding between parties who have not a full power to 
make it at the time, nor ever afterwards acquire the pow- 
er of fulfilling it.” 

“Slud! then,” answered Western, “‘I tell you I have 
power, and I will fulfil it. Come along with me dire€tly 
to Doctors Commons, I will get a licence; and I will go 
to sister and take away the wench by force, and she shall 
ha un, or I will lock her up and keep her upon bread and 
water as long as she lives.” 

“Mr. Western,” said Allworthy, “‘shall I beg you will 
hear my full sentiments on this matter?” “Hear thee! 
ay to be sure, I will,’’ answered he. ‘“Why then, sir,” 
cries Allworthy, “I can truly say, without a compliment 
either to you or the young lady, that when this match 
was proposed, I embraced it very readily and heartily, 
from my regard to you both. An alliance between two 
families so nearly neighbours, and between whom there 
had always existed so mutual an intercourse and good 
harmony, I thought a most desirable event; and with re- 
gard to the young lady, not only the concurrent opinion 
of all who knew her, but my own observation assured 
me that she would be an inestimable treasure to a good 
husband. I shall say nothing of her personal qualifica- 
tions, which certainly are admirable; her good-nature, 
her charitable disposition, her modesty are too well 
known to need any panegyric: but she hath one quality 
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which existed in a high degree in that best of women, 
who is now one of the first of angels, which as it is not ofa 
glaring kind, more commonly escapes observation; so 
little indeed is it remarked, that I want a word to express 
it. I must use negatives on this occasion. I never heard 
any thing of pertness, or what is called repartee out of 
her mouth; no pretence to wit, much less to that kind of 
wisdom, which is the result only of great learning and 
experience; the affectation of which, in a young woman, 
is as absurd as any of the affectations of an ape. No dic- 
tatorial sentiments, no judicial opinions, no profound ~ 
criticisms. Whenever I have seen her in the company of 
men, she hath been all attention, with the modesty of a 
learner, not the forwardness of a teacher. You'll pardon 
me for it, but I once, to try her only, desired her opinion 
on a point which was controverted between Mr. 
Thwackum and Mr. Square. To which she answered 
with much sweetness, ‘You will pardon me, good Mr. 
Allworthy, I am sure you cannot in earnest think me 
capable of deciding any point in which two such gentle- 
men disagree.’ Thwackum and Square, who both alike 
thought themselves sure of a favourable decision, second- 
ed my request. She answered with the same good hu- 
mour, ‘I must absolutely be excused; for I will affront 
neither so much, as to give my judgment on his side.’ 
Indeed, she always shewed the highest deference to the 
understandings of men; a quality, absolutely essential to 
the making a good wife. I shall only add, that as she is 
most apparently void of all affe€tation, this deference 
must be certainly real.” : 

Here Blifil sighed bitterly; upon which Western, 
whose eyes were full of tears at the praise of Sophia, 
blubbered out, ‘‘Don’t be chicken-hearted, for shat ha 
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ps me, shat ha her, if she was twenty times as 
ood.” 

“Remember your promise, sir,” cried Allworthy, “I 
was not to be interrupted.” “‘Well, shat unt,” answered 
the squire, “I won’t speak another word.” 

“Now, my good friend,” continued Allworthy, “I 
have dwelt so long on the merit of this young lady, partly 
as I really am in love with her charater, and partly that 
fortune (for the match in that light is really advantageous 
on my nephew’s side) might not be imagined to be my 
principal view in having so eagerly embraced the pro- 
posal. Indeed I heartily wished to receive so great a jewel 
into my family; but tho’ I may wish for many good 
things, I would not therefore steal them, or be guilty of 
any violence or injustice to possess myself of them. Now 
to force a woman into a marriage contrary to her consent 
or approbation, is an act of such injustice and oppression, 
that I wish the laws of our country could restrain it; but a 
good conscience is never lawless in the worst-regulated 
state, and will provide those laws for itself, which the 
neglect of legislators hath forgotten to supply. This is 
surely a case of that kind; for is it not cruel, nay impious, 
to force a woman into that state against her will; for her 
behaviour in which she is to be accountable to the highest 
and most dreadful court of judicature, and to answer at 
the peril of her soul? To discharge the matrimonial 
duties in an adequate manner is no easy task, and shall 
we lay this burthen upon a woman, while we at the same 
time deprive her of all that assistance which may enable 
her to undergo it? Shall we tear her very heart from her, 
while we enjoin her duties to which a whole heart is 
scarce equal. I must speak very plainly here, I think 
parents who act in this manner are accessaries to all the 
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guilt which their children afterwards incur, and of 
course must, before a just judge, expect to partake of 
their punishment; but if they could avoid this, good 
Heaven! is therea soul who can bear the thought of hav- 
ing contributed to the damnation of his child? 

“For these reasons, my best neighbour, as I see the 
inclinations of this young lady are most unhappily 
averse to my nephew, I must decline any further 
thoughts of the honour you intended him, tho’ I assure 
you I shall always retain the most grateful sense of it.” 

“Well, sir,” said Western, (the froth bursting forth 
from his lips the moment they were uncorked) “‘you can- 
not say but I have heard you out, and now I expect you'll 
hear me; and if I don’t answer every word o’t, why then 
I’1l consent to gee the matter up. First then I desire you 
to answer me one question, did not I beget her? Did not 
I beget her? answer me that. They say indeed it is a wise 
father that knows his own child; but I am sure I have 
the best title to her, for I bred her up. But I believe you 
will allow me to be her father, and if I be, am IJ not to 
govern my own child? I ask you that, am I not to govern 
my own child? And if I am to govern her in other matters, 
surely I am to govern her in this which concerns her 
most. And what am I desiring all this while? Am I de- 
siring her to do any thing for me? To give me any thing? 
—Zu much on t’other side, that I am only desiring her 
to take away half my estate now, and t’other half when I 
die. Well, and what is it all vor? Why is unt it to make 
her happy? It’s enough to make one mad to hear volks 
talk; if I was going to marry myself, then she would ha 
reason to cry and to blubber; but, on the contrary, hant 
I offered to bind down my land in zuch a manner, that I 
could not marry if I woud, seeing as narro’ woman upon 
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earth would ha me. What the devil in hell can I do more? 
I contribute to her damnation !—Zounds! I’d zee all the 
world d—d bevore her little vinger should be hurt. In- 
deed, Mr. Allworthy, you must excuse me, but I am 
surprized to hear you talk in zuch a manner, and I must 
say, take it how you will, that I thought you had more 
sense.” 

Allworthy resented this refle€tion only with a smile; 
nor could he, if he would have endeavoured it, have con- 
veyed into that smile any mixture of malice or contempt. 
His smiles at folly were indeed such as we may suppose 
the angels bestow on the absurdities of mankind. 

Blifil now desired to be permitted to speak a few words. 
“As to using any violence on the young lady, I am sure 
I shall never consent to it. My conscience will not per- 
mit me to use violence on any one, much less on a lady 
for whom, however cruel she is to me, I shall always pre- 
serve the purest and sincerest affection; but yet I have 
read, that women are seldom proof against perseverance. 
Why may I not hope then by such perseverance at last to 
gain those inclinations, in which for the future I shall, 
perhaps, have no rival; for as for this lord, Mr. Western 
is so kind to prefer me to him; and sure, sir, you will 
not deny but that a parent hath at least a negative voice in 
these matters; nay I have heard this very young lady 
herself say so more than once, and declare, that she 
thought children inexcuseable who married in direct 
opposition to the will of their parents. Besides, though 
the other ladies of the family seem to favour the preten- 
sions of my lord, I do not find the lady herself is inclined 
to give him any countenance; alas! I am too well assured 
she is not; I am too sensible that wickedest of men re- 
mains uppermost in her heart.” 
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““Ay, ay, so he does,” cries Western. 

“But surely,” says Blifil, ““when she hears of this mur- 
der which he hath committed, if the law should spare his 
life’ — 

‘“‘What’s that,” cries Western, “murder! hath he 
committed a murder, and is there any hopes of seeing 
him hanged?—Tol de rol, tol lol de rol.”’ Here he fell a 
singing and capering about the room. 

“Child,” says Allworthy, “this unhappy passion of 
yours distresses me beyond measure. I heartily pity you, 
and would do every fair thing to promote your success.” ” 

“T desire no more,” cries Blifil, “I am convinced my 
dear uncle hath a better opinion of me than to think that 
I myself wou’d accept of more.”’ 

““Lookee,” says Allworthy, “you have my leave to 
write, to visit, if she will permit it,—but I insist on no 
thoughts of violence. I will have no confinement, no- 
thing of that kind attempted.” 

“Well, well,” cries the squire, “‘nothing of that kind 
shall be attempted; we will try a little longer what fair 
means will effect; and if this fellow be but hanged out of 
the way—Tol lol de rol. I never heard better news in 
my life; I warrant every thing goes to my mind.—Do, 
prithee, dear Allworthy, come and dine with me at the 
Hercules Pillars: I have bespoke a shoulder of mutton 
roasted, and a spare-rib of pork, and a fowl and egg- 
sauce. There will be nobody but ourselves, unless we 
have a mind to have the landlord; for I have sent parson 
Supple down to Basingstoke after my tobacco box, which 
I left at an inn there, and I would not lose it for the world; 
for it is an old acquaintance of above twenty years 
Standing. I can tell you landlord is a vast comical bitch, 
you will like un hugely.” 
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Mr. Allworthy at last agreed to this invitation, and 
soon after the squire went off, singing and capering at 
the hopes of seeing the speedy tragical end of poor 
Jones. 

When he was gone, Mr. Allworthy resumed the 
aforesaid subject with much gravity. He told his ne- 
phew, “‘he wished with all his heart he would endeavour 
to conquer a passion, in which I cannot,” says he, “‘flatter 
you with any hopes of succeeding. It is certainly a vulgar 
error, that aversion in a woman may be conquered by 
perseverance. Indifference may, perhaps, sometimes 
yield to it; but the usual triumphs gained by persever- 
ance in a lover, are over caprice, prudence, affectation, 
and often an exorbitant degree of levity, which excites 
women not over-warm in their constitutions, to indulge 
their vanity by prolonging the time of courtship, even 
when they are well-enough pleased with the object, and 
resolve (if they ever resolve at all) to make him a very 
pitiful amends in the end. But a fixed dislike, as I am 
afraid this is, will rather gather strength, than be con- 
quered by time. Besides, my dear, I have another appre- 
hension which you must excuse. I am afraid this passion 
which you have for this fine young creature, hath her 
beautiful person too much for its objeét, and is unworthy 
of the name of that love, which is the only foundation of 
matrimonial felicity. To admire, to like, and to long for 
the possession of a beautiful woman, without any regard 
to her sentiments towards us, is, I am afraid, too natural: 
but love, I believe, is the child of love only; at least, am 
pretty confident, that to love the creature who we are 
assured hates us, is not in human nature. Examine your 
heart, therefore, thoroughly, my good boy, and if, upon 
examination, you have but the least suspicion of this 
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kind. I am sure your own virtue and religion will impel 
you to drive so vicious a passion from your heart, and 
your good sense will soon enable you to do it without 
pain.” 

The reader may pretty well guess Blifil’s answer; but 
if he should be at a loss, we are not, at present, at leisure 
to satisfy him, as our history now hastens on to matters 
of higher importance, and we can no longer bear to be 
absent from Sophia. 


Colic a eae eV a. 
An extraordinary scene between Sophia and her aunt. 


HE lowing heifer, and the bleating ewe in herds 

and flocks, mayramble safe andunregarded through 

the pastures. These.are, indeed, hereafter doomed to be > 
the prey of man; yet many years are they suffered to en- 
joy their liberty undisturbed. But if a plump doe be dis- 
covered to have escaped from the forest, and to repose 
herself in some field or grove, the whole parish is pre- 
sently alarmed, every man is ready to set his dogs after 
her; and if she is preserved from the rest by the good 
squire, it is only that he may secure her for his own eating. 
I have often considered a very fine young woman of 
fortune and fashion, when first found strayed from the 
pale of her nursery, to be in pretty much the same situa- 
tion with this doe. The town is immediately in an up- 
roar, she is hunted from park to play, from court to 
assembly, from assembly to her own chamber, and rarely 
escapes a single season from the jaws of some devourer 
or other: for if her friends prote& her from some, it is 
only to deliver her over to one of their own chusing, often 
more disagreeable to her than any of the rest: while 
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whole herds or flocks of other women securely, and 
_ scarce regarded, traverse the park, the play, the opera, 
and the assembly; and though, for the most part at least, 
they are at last devoured, yet for a long time do they 
wanton in liberty, without disturbance or controul. 

Of all these paragons, none ever tasted more of this 
persecution than poor Sophia. Her ill stars were not con- 
tented with all that she had suffered on account of Bilifil, 
they now raised her another pursuer, who seemed like- 
ly to torment her no less than the other had done. For 
though her aunt was less violent, she was no less assidu- 
ous in teazing her, than her father had been before. 

The servants were no sooner departed after dinner, 
than Mrs. Western, who had opened the matter to 
Sophia, informed her, “That she expected his lordship 
that very afternoon, and intended to take the first op- 
portunity of leaving her alone with him.” “If you do, 
madam,”’ answered Sophia, with some spirit, “I shall 
take the first opportunity of leaving him by himself.” 
“How! madam!” cries the aunt; “‘is this the return you 
make me for my kindness, in relieving you from your 
confinement at your father’s?” “You know, madam,”’ 
said Sophia, “‘the cause of that confinement was a re- 
fusal to comply with my father, in accepting a man | 
detested; and will my dear aunt, who hath relieved me 
from that distress, involve me in another equally bad?”’ 
“And do you think then, madam,” answered Mrs. 
Western, ‘‘that there is no difference between my Lord 
Fellamar and Mr. Blifil?’”’ “Very little, in my opinion,”’ 
cries Sophia; ‘and if I must be condemned to one, I 
would certainly have the merit of sacrificing myself to 
my father’s pleasure.” “Then my pleasure, I find,” said 
the aunt, ‘“‘hath very little weight with you; but that 
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consideration shall not move me. I aé&t from nobler mo- 
tives. The view of aggrandizing my family, of ennobling 
yourself, is what I proceed upon. Have you no sense of 
ambition? Are there no charms in the thoughts of hav- 
ing a coronet on your coach?” “None, upon my hon- 
our,” said Sophia. “‘A pincushion upon my coach would 
please me just as well.” “Never mention honour,”’ cries 
the aunt. “It becomes not the mouth of such a wretch. I 
am sorry, niece, you force me to use these words; but I 
cannot bear your groveling temper; you have none of the 
blood of the Westerns in you. But however mean and 
base your own ideas are, you shall bring no imputation 
on mine. I will never suffer the world to say of me, that I 
encouraged you in refusing one of the best matches in 
England; a match which, besides its advantage in for- 
tune, would do honour to almost any family, and hath 
indeed, in title, the advantage of ours.” “‘Surely,” says 
Sophia, “I am born deficient, and have not the senses 
with which other people are blessed: there must be 
certainly some sense which can relish the delights of 
sound and show, which I have not: for surely mankind 
would not labour so much, nor sacrifice so much for the 
obtaining, nor would they be so elate and proud with 
possessing, what appeared to them, as it doth to me, the 
most insignificant of all trifles.” 

‘No, no, miss;” cries the aunt; “‘you are born with as 
many senses as other people; but I assure you, you are 
not born with a sufficient understanding to make a fool 
of me, or to expose my conduét to the world. So I de- 
clare this toyou upon my word, and you know, I believe, 
how fixed my resolutions are, unless you agree to see his 
lordship this afternoon, I will, with my own hands, de- 
liver you tomorrow morning to my brother, and will 
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never henceforth interfere with you, nor see your face 
again.” Sophia stood a few moments silent after this 
speech, which was uttered in a most angry and peremp- 
tory tone; and then bursting into tears, she cry’d, ‘““Do 
with me, madam, whatever you please; I am the most 
miserable, undone wretch upon earth; if my dear aunt 
forsakes me, where shall I look for a prote€tor?”—‘‘My 
dear niece,” cries she, “you will have a very good pro- 
tector in his lordship; a protector, whom nothing but a 
hankering after that vile fellow Jones can make you de- 
cline.” “Indeed, madam,” said Sophia, “‘you wrong me. 
How can you imagine, after what you have shewn me, if I 
had ever any such thoughts, that I should not banish 
them for ever. If it will satisfy you, I will receive the 
sacrament upon it, never to see his face again.” —“But 
child, dear child,” said the aunt, “‘be reasonable: can you 
invent a single objection?’ —“T have already, I think, 
told you a sufficient objection,” answered Sophia.— 
“What?” cries the aunt; “I remember none.’’ ‘Sure, 
madam,” said Sophia, “‘I told you he had used me in the 
rudest and vilest manner.” “Indeed, child,’’ answered 
she, “I never heard you, or did not understand you:— 
but what do you mean by this rude vile manner!” “In- 
deed, madam,” said Sophia, “I am almost ashamed to 
tell you. He caught me in his arms, pulled me down upon 
the settee, and thrust his hand into my bosom, and kissed 
it with such violence, that I have the mark upon my left 
breast at this moment.’’—“‘Indeed!”’ said Mrs. Western. 
“Yes indeed, madam,’ answered Sophia; “‘my father 
luckily came in at that instant, or Heaven knows what 
rudeness he intended to have proceeded to.”’ “I am as- 
tonished and confounded,”’ cries the aunt. ‘“No woman 
of the name of Western hath been ever treated so, since 
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we were a family. I would have torn the eyes of a prince 
out, if he had attempted such freedoms with me. It is 
impossible: sure, Sophia, you must invent this to raise 
my indignation against him.” “I hope, madam,” said 
Sophia, “you have too good an opinion of me, to imagine 
me capable of telling an untruth. Upon my soul it is 
true.” ‘‘I should have Stabbed him to the heart had I 
been present,” returned the aunt. “Yet surely he could 
have no dishonourable design: it is impossible; he durst 
not: besides, his proposals shew he had not; for they are 
not only honourable but generous. I don’t know; the age 
allows too great freedoms. A distant salute is all I would 
have allowed before the ceremony. I have had lovers 
formerly, not so long ago neither; several lovers, tho’ I 
never would consent to marriage, and I never encour- 
aged the least freedom. It is foolish custom, and what I 
never would agree to. No man kissed more of me than 
my cheek. It is as much as one can bring oneself to give 
lips up to a husband; and, indeed, could I ever have been 
persuaded to marry, I believe I should not have soon 
been brought to endure so much.” “You will pardon 
me, dear madam,” said Sophia, “if I make one observa- 
tion: you own you have had many lovers, and the world 
knows it, even if you should deny it. You refused them 
all, and I am convinced one coronet at least among 
them.” “You say true, dear Sophy,” answered she; “‘I 
had once the offer ofa title.” “Why then,” said Sophia, 
“will you not suffer me to refuse this once?” “‘It is true, 
child,”’ said she, “I have refused the offer of a title; but it 
was not so good an offer ; that is, not so very, very good an 
offer.” "Yes, madam,” said Sophia; “‘but you have 
had very great proposals from men of vast fortunes. It 
was not the first, nor the second, nor the third advantage- 
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ous match that offered itself.” “I own it was not,” said 
she. “Well, madam,” continued Sophia, “and why may 
not I expect to have a second perhaps better than this? 
You are now but a young woman, and I am convinced 
would not promise to yield to the first lover of fortune, 
nay, or of title too. [ama very young woman, and sure I 
need not despair.” “Well, my dear dear Sophy,”’ cries 
the aunt, “what would you have me say?” ““Why I only 
beg that I may not be left alone, at least this evening: 
grant me that, and I will submit, if you think, after what 
is past, I ought to see him in your company.” “Well, I 
will grant it,” cries the aunt. “Sophy, you know I love 
you, and can deny you nothing. You know the easiness 
of my nature; I have not always been so easy. I have been 
formerly thought cruel; by the men I mean. | was called 
the cruel Parthenissa. I have broke many a window that 
has had verses to the cruel Parthenissa in it. Sophy, I was 
never so handsome as you, and yet I had something of 
you formerly. Iam a little altered. Kingdems and States, 
as Tully Cicero says in his epistles, undergo alterations, 
and so must the human form.” Thus run she on for near 
half an hour upon herself, and her conquests and her 
cruelty, ’till the arrival of my lord, who, after a most 
tedious visit, during which Mrs. Western never once 
offered to leave the room, retired, not much more satis- 
fied with the aunt than with the niece. For Sophia had 
brought her aunt into so excellent a temper, that she 
consented to almost every thing her niece said; and 
agreed, that a little distant behaviour might not be im- 
proper to so forward a lover. 

Thus Sophia by a little well dire¢ted flattery, for which 
surely none will blame her, obtained a little ease for her- 
self, and, at least, put off the evil day. And now we have 
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seen our heroine in a better situation than she hath been 
for a long time before, we will look a little after Mr. Jones, 
whom we left in the most deplorable situation that can 
well be imagined. 


CLeA Py: 


Mrs. Miller and Mr. Nightingale visit Jones 
in the prison. 


HEN Mr. Allworthy and his nephew went to 

meet Mr. Western, Mrs. Miller set forwards to 
her son-in-law’s lodgings, in order to acquaint him with 
the accident which had befallen his friend Jones; but he 
had known it long before from Partridge, (for Jones, 
when he left Mrs. Miller, had been furnished with a 
room in the same house with Mr. Nightingale.) The 
good woman found her daughter under great affliction 
on account of Mr.Jones,whom having comforted as well 
as she could, she set forwards to the Gate-house, where 
she heard he was, and where Mr. Nightingale was arriv- 
ed before her. 

The firmness and constancy of a true friend is a cir- 
cumstance so extremely delightful to persons in any kind 
of distress, that the distress itself, if it be only temporary, 
and admits of relief, is more than compensated by bring- 
ing this comfort with it. Nor are instances of this kind so 
rare, as some superficial and inaccurate observers have 
reported. To say the truth, want of compassion is not to 
be numbered among our general faults. The black in- 
gredient which fouls our disposition is envy. Hence our 
eye is seldom, I am afraid, turned upward to those who 
are manifestly greater, better, wiser, or happier than 
ourselves, without some degree of malignity; while we 
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commonly look downwards on the mean and miserable, 
with sufficient benevolence and pity. In fa, I have re- 
marked, that most of the defects which have discovered 
themselves in the friendships within my observation, 
have arisen from envy only; a hellish vice; and yet one 
from which I have known very few absolutely exempt. 
But enough of a subjeét which, if pursued, would lead 
me too far. 

Whether it was that Fortune was apprehensive lest 
Jones should sink under the weight of his adversity, and 
that she might thus lose any future opportunity of tor- 
menting him; or whether she really abated somewhat of 
her severity towards him, she seemed a little to relax her 
persecution, by sending him the company of two such 
faithful friends, and what is perhaps more rare, a faith- 
ful servant. For Partridge, though he had many imper- 
fections, wanted not fidelity; and though fear would not 
suffer him to be hanged for his master, yet the world, I 
believe, could not have bribed him to desert his cause. 

While Jones was expressing great satisfaction in the 
presence of his friends, Partridge brought an account, 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick was still alive, though the surgeon 
declared that he had very little hopes. Upon which 
Jones fetching a deep sigh, Nightingale said to him; 
“My dear Tom, why should you afflict yourself so upon 
an accident, which, whatever be the consequence, can be 
attended with no danger to you, and in which your con- 
science cannot accuse you of having been in the least 
to blame. If the fellow should die, what have you done 
more than taken away the life of a ruffian in your own de- 
fence? So will the coroner’s inquest certainly find it; and 
then you will be easily admitted to bail: and though you 
must undergo the form of a trial, yet it is a trial which 
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many men would stand for you for a shilling.” “Come, 
come, Mr. Jones,” says Mrs. Miller, “cheer yourself up. 
I knew you could not be the aggressor, and so I told 
Mr. Allworthy, and so he shall acknowledge too before 
I have done with him.” . 

Jones gravely answered, “That whatever might be his 
fate, he should always lament the having shed the blood 
of one of his fellow creatures, as one of the highest mis- 
fortunes which could have befallen him. But I have an- 
other misfortune of the tenderest kind.—O! Mrs. 
Miller, I have lost what I held most dear upon earth.” 
‘“That must bea mistress,”’ said Mrs. Miller, “but come, 
come; I know more than you imagine;”’ (for indeed Par- 
tridge had blabbed all) “and I have heard more than you 
know. Matters go better, I promise you, than you think; 
and I would not give Blifil sixpence for all the chance 
which he hath of the lady.” 

“Indeed, my dear friend, indeed,” answered Jones, 
“you are an entire stranger to the cause of my grief. If 
you was acquainted with the story, you would allow my 
case admitted of no comfort. I apprehend no danger 
from Blifil. I have undone myself.” “Don’t despair,” 
replied Mrs. Miller; “you know not what a woman can 
do, and if any thing be in my power, I promise you I will 
do it to serve you. It is my duty. My son, my dear Mr. 
Nightingale, who is so kind to tell me he hath obliga- 
tions to you on the same account, knows it is my duty. 
Shall I go to the lady myself? I will say any thing to her 

ou would have me say.”’ 

“Thou best of women,” cries Jones, taking her by 
the hand, “‘talk not of obligations to me;—but, as you 
have been so kind to mention it, there is a favour which, 
perhaps, may be in your power. I see you are acquainted 
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with the lady (how you came by your information I know 
not) who sits indeed very near my heart. If you could 
contrive to deliver this, (giving her a paper from his 
pocket) I shall for ever acknowledge your goodness.” 

“Give it me,” said Mrs. Miller. “‘If I see it not in her 
own possession before I sleep, may my next sleep be my 
last. Comfort yourself, my good young man; be wise 
enough to take warning from past follies, and I warrant 
all shall be well, and I shall yet see you happy with the 
most charming young lady in the world; for so I hear 
from every one she is.” 

“Believe me, madam,” said he, “‘I do not speak the 
common cant of one in my unhappy situation. Before this 
dreadful accident happened, I had resolved to quit a life 
of which I was become sensible of the wickedness as well 
as folly. I do assure you, notwithstanding the disturb- 
ances I have unfortunately occasioned in your house, for 
which I heartily ask your pardon, Jam not an abandoned 
profligate. Though I have been hurried into vices, I do 
not approve a vicious chara¢ter ; nor will I ever, from this’ 
moment, deserve it.” 

Mrs. Miller expressed great satisfaction in these de- 
clarations, in the sincerity of which she averred she had 
an entire faith: and now, the remainder of the conversa- 
tion past in the joint attempts of that good woman and 
Mr. Nightingale, to cheer the dejected spirits of Mr. 
Jones, in which they so tar succeeded, as to leave him 
much better comforted and satisfied than they found 
him; to which happy alteration nothing so much con- 
tributed as the kind undertaking of Mrs. Miller, to de- 
liver his letter to Sophia, which he despaired of finding 
any means to accomplish: for when Black George pro- 
duced the last from Sophia, he informed Partridge, that 
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she had stri€tly charged him, on pain of having it com- 


municated to her father, not to bring her any answer. 
He was moreover not a little pleased, to find he had so 
warm an advocate to Mr. Allworthy himself in this good 
woman, who was in reality, one of the worthiest crea- 
tures in the world. 

After about an hour’s visit from the lady, (for Nigh- 
tingale had been with him much longer) they both took 
their leave, promising to return to him soon; during 
which Mrs. Miller said, she hoped to bring him some 
good news from his mistress, and Mr. Nightingale pro- 
mised to enquire into the state of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
wound, and likewise to find out some of the persons who 
were present at the rencounter. 

The former of these went directly in quest of Sophia, 
whither we likewise shall now attend her. 


COR Aveea Vale 
In which Mrs. Miller pays a visit to Sophia. 
CCESS to the young lady was by no means diff- 


cult; for as she lived now on a perfect friendly foot- 
ing with her aunt, she was at full liberty to receive what 
visitants she pleased. 

Sophia was dressing, when she was acquainted that 
there was a gentlewoman below to wait on her: as she 
was neither afraid, nor ashamed, to see any of her own 
sex, Mrs. Miller was immediately admitted. 

Curt’sies, and the usual ceremonials between women 
who are strangers to each other, being past, Sophia said, 
“T have not the pleasure to know you, madam.” ‘‘No, 
madam,” answered Mrs. Miller, ‘‘and I must beg par- 
don for intruding upon you. But when you know what 
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has induced me to give you this trouble, I hope’— 
“Pray, what is your business, madam?” said Sophia, with 
a little emotion. “Madam, we are not alone,” replied 
se Miller, in a low voice. “‘Go out, Betty,” said So- 
phia. 

When Betty was departed, Mrs. Miller said, ‘‘I was 
desired, madam, by a very unhappy young gentleman, 
to deliver you this letter.’’ Sophia changed colour when 
she saw the direction, well knowing the hand, and after 
some hesitation, said,—‘‘I could not conceive, madam, 
from your appearance, that your business had been of 
such a nature—Whomever you brought this letter 
from I shall not open it. I should be sorry to entertain an 
unjust suspicion of any one; but you are an utter stranger 
to me.”’ 

“If you will have patience, madam,” answered Mrs. 
Miller, “I will acquaint you who I am, and how I came 
by that letter.” ‘‘I have no curiosity, madam, to know 
any thing,” cries Sophia, “but I must insist on your 
delivering that letter back to the person who gave it you.” 

Mrs. Miller then fell upon her knees, and in the most 
passionate terms, implored her compassion; to which 
Sophia answered: “Sure, madam, it is surprizing you 
should be so very strongly interested in the behalf of this 
person. I would not think, madam,”—‘‘No, madam,” 
says Mrs. Miller, “you shall not think any thing but the 
truth. I will tell you all, and you will not wonder that I 
am interested. He is the best natured creature that ever 
was born.”’—She then began and related the story of 
Mr. Henderson—After this she cried, ““This, madam, 
this is his goodness; but I have much more tender obli- 
gations to him. He hath preserved my child.”’—Here 
after shedding some tears, she related every thing con- 
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cerning that fact, suppressing only those circumstances 
which would have most reflected on her daughter, and 
concluded with saying, ‘““Now, madam, you shall judge 
whether I can ever do enough for so kind, so good, so 
generous a young man, and sure he isthe best and worthi- 
est of all human beings.” 

The alterations in the countenance of Sophia, had 
hitherto been chiefly to her disadvantage, and had in- 
clined her complexion to too great paleness; but she 
now waxed redder, if possible, than vermilion, and cried, 
“J know not what to say; certainly what arises from 
gratitude cannot be blamed.—But what service can 
my reading his letter do your friend, since I am resolved 
never” —Mrs. Miller fell again to her entreaties, and 
begged to be forgiven, but she could not, she said, 
carry it back. ‘““Well, madam,”’ says Sophia, “I cannot 
help it, if you will force it upon me.—Certainly you may 
leave it whether I will or no.’”” What Sophia meant, or 
whether she meant any thing, I will not presume to de- 
termine; but Mrs. Miller actually understood this as a 
hint, and presently laying the letter down on the table, 
took her leave, having first begged permission to wait 
again on Sophia; which request had neither assent nor 
denial. 

The letter lay upon the table no longer than till Mrs. 
Miller was out of sight; forthen Sophiaopenedandreadit. 

This letter did very little service to his cause; for it 
consisted of little more than confessions of his own un- 
worthiness, and bitter lamentations of despair, together 
with the most solemn protestations of his unalterable 
fidelity to Sophia, of which, he said, he hoped to con- 
vince her, if he had ever more the honour of being ad- 
mitted to her presence; and that he could account for the 
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letter to Lady Bellaston, in such a manner, that though 
it would not intitle him to her forgiveness, he hoped at 
least to obtain it from her mercy. And concluded with 
vowing, that nothing was ever less in his thoughts than 
to marry Lady Bellaston. 

Though Sophia read the letter twice over with great 
attention, his meaning still remained a riddle to her; nor 
could her invention suggest to her any means to excuse 
Jones. She certainly remained very angry with him, 
though indeed Lady Bellaston took up so much of her 
resentment, that her gentle mind had but little left to 
bestow on any other person. 

That lady was most unluckily to dine this very day 
with her aunt Western, and in the afternoon, they were 
all three, by appointment, to go together to the opera, 
and thence to Lady Thomas Hatchet’s drum. Sophia 
would have gladly been excused from all, but she would 
not disoblige her aunt; and as to the arts of counterfeit- 
ing illness, she was so entirely a stranger to them, that it 
never once entered into her head. When she was drest, 
therefore, down she went, resolved to encounter all the 
horrors of the day, and a most disagreeable one it prov- 
ed; for Lady Bellaston took every opportunity very civil- 
ly and slily to insult her; to all which her dejeétion of 
spirits disabled her from making any return; and indeed, 
to confess the truth, she was at the very best but an in- 
different mistress of repartee. 

Another misfortune which befel poor Sophia, was the 
company of Lord Fellamar, whom she met at the opera, 
and who attended her to the drum. And though both 
places were too publick to admit of any particularities, 
and she was farther relieved by the musick at the one 
place, and by the cards at the other, she could not how- 
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ever enjoy herself in his company: for there is something 
of delicacy in women, which will not suffer them to be 
even easy in the presence of a man whom they know to 
have pretensions to them, which they are disinclined to 
favour. 

Having in this chapter twice mentioned a drum, a 
word which our posterity, it is hoped, will not under- 
Stand in the sense it is here applied, we shall, notwith- 
Standing our present haste, stop a moment to describe 
the entertainment here meant, and the rather as we can 
ina moment describe it. d 

A drum then, is an assembly of well dressed persons 
of both sexes, most of whom play at cards, and the rest 
do nothing at all; while the mistress of the house per- 
forms the part of the landlandy at an inn, and like the 
landlady of an inn prides herself in the number of her 
guests, though she doth not always, like her, get any 
thing by it. 

No wonder then as so much spirits must be required 
to support any vivacity in these scenes of dulness, that 
we hear persons of fashion eternally complaining of the 
want of them; a complaint confined entirely to upper life. 
How insupportable must we imagine this round of im- 
pertinence to have been to Sophia, at this time; how 
difficult must she have found it to force the appearance 
of gaiety into her looks, when her mind diated nothing 
but the tenderest sorrow, and when every thought was 
charged with tormenting ideas. 

Night however, at last, restored her to her pillow, 
where we will leave her to soothe her melancholy at least, 
though incapable we are afraid of rest, and shall pursue 
our history, which something whispers us, is now arrived 
at the eve of some great event. 
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SS sd ae 


A pathetic scene between Mr. Allworthy and 
Mrs. Miller. 


M RS. Miller had a long discourse with Mr. All- 
worthy, at his return from dinner, in which she ac- 
quainted him with Jones’s having unfortunately lost all 
which he was pleased to bestow on him at their separa- 
tion; and with the distresses to which that loss had sub- 
jected him; of all which she had received a full account 
from the faithful retailer Partridge. She then explained 
the obligations she had to Jones; not that she was intirely 
explicit with regard to her daughter: for though she had 
the utmost confidence in Mr. Allworthy, and though 
there could be no hopes of keeping an affair secret, which 
was unhappily known to more than half a dozen; yet she 
could not prevail with herself to mention those circum- 
Stances which reflected most on the chastity of poor 
Nancy; but smothered that part of her evidence as cau- 
tiously as if she had been before a judge, and the girl was 
now on her trial for the murder of a bastard. 

Allworthy said, there were few characters so absolute- 
ly vicious as not to have the least mixture of good in 
them. ‘‘However,”’ says he, “I cannot deny but that you 
had some obligations to the fellow, bad as he is, and I shall 
therefore excuse what hath past already, but must insist 
you never mention his name to me more; for I promise 
you, it was upon the fullest and plainest evidence that I 
resolved to take the measures I have taken.”’ “‘Well, sir,”’ 
says she, “I make not the least doubt, but time will shew 
all matters in their true and natural colours, and that you 
will be convinced this poor young man deserves better of 
you that some other folks that shall be nameless.” 
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“Madam,” cries Allworthy, a little ruffled, “‘I will not 
hear any refleCtions on my nephew; and if you ever say 
a word more of that kind, I will depart from your house 
that inftant. He is the worthiest and best of men; and I 
once more repeat it to you, he hath carried his friendship 
to this man toa blameable length, by too long concealing 
faéts of the blackest die. The ingratitude of the wretch to 
this good young man is what I most resent; for, madam, 
I have the greatest reason to imagine he had laid a plot 
to supplant my nephew in my favour, and to have dis- 
inherited him.” 

“TI am sure, sir,” answered Mrs. Miller, a little 
frightened, (for though Mr. Allworthy had the utmost 
sweetness and benevolence in his smiles, he had great 
terror in his frowns) “I shall never speak against any 
gentleman you are pleased to think well of. I am sure, 
sir, such behaviour would very little become me, es- 
pecially when the gentleman is your nearest relation; but, 
sir, you must not beangry with me, you must not indeed, 
for my good wishes to this poor wretch. Sure I may call 
him so now, though once you would have been angry 
with me, if I had spoke of him with the least disrespe&. 
How often have I heard you call him your son? How often 
have you prattled to me of him, with all the fondness of a 
parent? Nay, sir, I cannot forget the many tender expres- 
sions, the many good things you have told me of his 
beauty, and his parts, and his virtues; of his good- 
nature and generosity.—I am sure, sir, I cannot forget 
them: for I find them all true. I have experienced them 
in my own cause. They have preserved my family. You 
must pardon my tears, sir, indeed you must, when I con- 
sider the cruel reverse of fortune which this poor youth, 
to whom I am so much obliged, hath suffered: when I 
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consider the loss of your favour, which I know he valued 
more than his life, I must, I must lament him. If you had 
a dagger in your hand, ready to plunge into my heart, I 
must lament the misery of one whom you have loved, and 
I shall ever love.” 

Allworthy was pretty much moved with this speech, 
but it seemed not to be with anger: for after a short 
silence, taking Mrs. Miller by the hand, he said very 
affectionately to her; ‘Come, madam, let us consider a 
little about your daughter. I cannot blame you, for re- 
joicing in a match which promises to be advantageous 
to her; but you know this advantage, in a great measure, 
depends on the father’s reconciliation. I know Mr. 
Nightingale very well, and have formerly had concerns 
with him; I will make him a visit, and endeavour to serve 
you in this matter. I believe he is a worldly man; but as 
this is an only son, and the thing is now irretrievable, 
perhaps he may in time be brought to reason. I promise 
you | will do all I can for you.” 

Many were the acknowledgments which the poor 
woman made to Allworthy, for this kind and generous 
offer, nor could she refrain from taking this occasion 
again to express her gratitude towards Jones, “‘towhom,”’ 
said she, ‘“‘I owe the opportunity of giving you, sir, this 
present trouble.”’ Allworthy gently stopped her; but he 
was too good a man to be really offended with the effects 
of so noble a principle as now actuated Mrs. Miller; and 
indeed had not this new affair inflamed his former anger 
against Jones, it is possible he might have been a little 
softened towards him, by the report of an action which 
malice itself could not have derived from an evil motive. 

Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller had been above an 


hour together, when their conversation was put an end 
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to, by the arrival of Blifil, and another person, which 
other person was no less than Mr. Dowling, the attor- 
ney, who was now become a great favourite with Mr. 
Blifil, and whom Mr. Allworthy, at the desire of his ne- 
phew, had made his steward; and had likewise recom- 
mended him to Mr. Western, from whom the attorney 
received a promise of being promoted to the same office 
upon the first vacancy; and in the mean time, was em- 
ployed in transaCting some affairs which the squire then 
had in London, in relation to a mortgage. 

This was the principal affair which then brought Mr. ~ 
Dowling to town, therefore he took the same opportu- 
nity to charge himself with some money for Mr. All- 
worthy, and to make a report to him of some other busi- 
ness; in all which as it was of much too dull a nature to 
find any place in this history, we will leave the uncle, 
nephew, and their lawyer concerned, and resort to other 
matters. 


CoH ACP say hake 


Containing various matters. 


EF OR Ewereturn to Mr. Jones, we will take one 
more view of Sophia. 

Though that young lady had brought her aunt into 
great good humour by those soothing methods, which 
we have before related, she had not brought her in the 
least to abate of her zeal for the match with Lord Fella- 
mar. [his zeal was now inflamed by Lady Bellaston, who 
had told her the preceding evening, that she was well 
satisfied from the condué of Sophia, and from her car- 
riage to his lordship, that all delays would be dangerous, 
and that the only way to succeed, was to press the match 
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forward with such rapidity, that the young lady should 
have no time to reflect, and be obliged to consent, while 
she scarce knew what she did. In which manner, she said, 
one half of the marriages among people of condition 
were brought about. A fat very probably true, and to 
which I suppose is owing the mutual tenderness which 
afterwards exists among so many happy couples. 

A hint of the same kind was given by the same lady 
to Lord Fellamar; and both these so readily embraced 
the advice, that the very next day was, at his lordship’s 
request, appointed by Mrs. Western for a private inter- 
view between the young parties. This was communicat- 
ed to Sophia by her aunt, and insisted upon in such high 
terms, that, after having urged every thing she possibly 
could invent against it, without the least effet, she at last 
agreedto give the highest instance of complaisance which 
any young lady can give, andconsented tosee his lordship. 

As conversations of this kind afford no great enter- 
tainment, we shall be excused from reciting the whole 
that past at this interview; in which, after his lordship 
had made many declarations of the most pure and ardent 
passion, to the silent, blushing Sophia; she at last collect- 
ed all the spirits she could raise, and with a trembling 
low voice, said, “‘My lord, you must be yourself con- 
scious whether your former behaviour to me hath been 
consistent with the professions you now make.” “Is 
there,’ answered he, “‘no way by which I can attone for 
madness? What I did, I am afraid, must have too plainly 
convinced you, that the violence of love had deprived 
me of my senses.” ‘“‘Indeed, my lord,” said she, “‘it is 
in your power to give me a proof of an affection which I 
much rather wish to encourage, and to which I should 
think myself more beholden.” “Name it, madam, "said 
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my lord, very warmly.—“My lord,” says she, looking 
down upon her fan, “I know you must be sensible how 
uneasy this pretended passion of yours hath made me.” 
—‘‘Can you be so cruel to call it pretended?” says he. 
“Yes, my lord,” answered Sophia, “‘all professions of 
love, to those whom we persecute, are most insulting 
pretences. This pursuit of yours is to me a most cruel 
persecution; nay, it is taking a most ungenerous advant- 
age of my unhappy situation.” “Most lovely, most 
adorable charmer, do not accuse me,”’ cries he, ‘‘of tak- 
ing an ungenerous advantage, while I have no thoughts 
but what are directed to your honour and interest, and 
while I have no view, no hope, no ambition, but to throw 
myself, honour, fortune, every thing at your feet.” 
“My lord,” says she, ‘‘it is that fortune, and those hon- 
ours, which give you the advantage of which I complain. 
These are the charms which have seduced my relations, 
but to me they are things indifferent. If your. lordship 
will merit my gratitude, there is but one way.”—‘‘Par- 
don me, divine creature,”’ said he, “‘there can be none. 
All I can do for you is so much your due, and will give me 
so much pleasure, that there is no room for your grati- 
tude.” —“Indeed, my lord,” answered she, “you may 
obtain my gratitude, my good opinion, every kind 
thought and wish which it is in my power to bestow; nay, 
you may obtain them with ease; for sure to a generous 
mind it must be easy to grant my request. Let me be- 
seech you then, to cease a pursuit, in which you can 
never have any success. For your own sake as well as 
mine, | intreat this favour: for sure you are too noble to 
have any pleasure in tormenting an unhappy creature. 
What can your lordship propose but uneasiness to your- 
self, by a perseverance, which, upon my honour, upon 
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my soul, cannot, shall not prevail with me, whatever 
distresses you may drive me to.”’ Here my lord fetched a 
deep sigh, and then said—“‘Is it then, madam, that Iam 
so unhappy to be the objet of your dislike and scorn; 
or will you pardon me if I suspeét there is some other?” 
—Here he hesitated, and Sophia answered with some 
spirit, ‘My lord, I shall not be accountable to you for the 
reasons of my conduét. I am obliged to your lordship 
for the generous offer you have made; I own it is be- 
yond either my deserts or expedtations; yet I hope, my 
lord, you will not insist on my reasons, when I declare I 
cannot accept it.”” Lord Fellamar returned much to this, 
which we do not perfectly understand, and perhaps it 
could not all be strictly reconciled either, to sense or 
grammar; but he concluded his ranting speech with 
saying, “That if she has pre-engaged herself to any 
gentleman, however unhappy it would make him, he 
should think himself bound in honour to desist.”’ Per- 
haps my lord laid too much emphasis on the word gentle- 
man; for we cannot else well account for the indignation 
with which he inspired Sophia, who, in her answer, 
seemed greatly to resent some affront he had given her. 

While she was speaking with her voice more raised 
than usual, Mrs. Western came into the room, the fire 
glaring in her cheeks, and the flames bursting from her 
eyes. ‘‘I am ashamed,” says she, “my lord, of the recep- 
tion which you have met with. I assure your lordship we 
are all sensible of the honour done us; and I mutt tell 
you, Miss Western, the family expect a different be- 
haviour from you.” Here my lord interfered on behalf 
of the young lady, but to no purpose; the aunt proceeded 
till Sophia pulled out her handkerchief, threw herself 
into a chair, and burst into a violent fit of tears. 

VOL. IV p 
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The remainder of the conversation between Mrs. 
Western and his lordship, till the latter withdrew, con- 
sisted of bitter lamentations on his side, and on hers of 
the strongest assurances that her niece should and would 
consent to all he wished. “Indeed, my lord,”’ says she, 
“the girl hath had a foolish education, neither adapted 
to her fortune nor her family. Her father, I am sorry to 
say it, is to blame for every thing. The girl hath silly 
country notions of bashfulness. Nothing else, my lord, 
upon my honour; Iam convinced she hatha good under- 
standing at the bottom, and will be brought to reason.” 

This last speech was made in the absence of Sophia; 
for she had sometime before left the room, with more 
appearance of passion than she had ever shewn on any 
occasion; and now his lordship, after many expressions 
of thanks to Mrs. Western, many ardent professions of 
passion which nothing could conquer, and many assur- 
ances of perseverance, which Mrs. Western highly en- 
couraged, took his leave for this time. 

Before we relate what now passed between Mrs. Wes- 
tern and Sophia, it may be proper to mention an unfor- 
tunate accident which had happened, and which had 
occasioned the return of Mrs. Western with so much 
fury, as we have seen. 

The reader then must know, that the maid who at 
present attended on Sophia, was recommended by 
Lady Bellaston, with whom she had lived for some time 
in the capacity of a comb-brush; she was a very sensible 
girl, and had received the strictest instructions to watch 
her young lady very carefully. These instructions, we are 
sorry to say, were communicated to her by Mrs. Hon- 
our, into whose favour Lady Bellaston had now so in- 
gratiated herself, that the violent affeCtion which the 
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good waiting-woman had formerly borne to Sophia, was 
entirely obliterated by that great attachment which she 
had to her new mistress. 

Now when Mrs. Miller was departed, Betty, (for that 
was the name of the girl) returning to her young lady, 
found her very attentively engaged in reading a long 
letter, and the visible emotions which she betrayed on 
that occasion, might have well accounted for some sus- 
picions which the girl entertained; but indeed they had 
yet a Stronger foundation, for she had overheard the 
whole scene which passed between Sophia and Mrs. 
Miller. 

Mrs. Western was acquainted with all this matter by 
Betty, who, after receiving many commendations, and 
some rewards for her fidelity, was ordered, that if the 
woman who brought the letter, came again, she should 
introduce her to Mrs. Western herself. 

Unluckily Mrs. Miller returned at the very time 
when Sophia was engaged with his lordship. Betty, ac- 
cording to order, sent her directly to the aunt; who being 
mistress of so many circumstances relating to what had 
past the day before, easily imposed upon the poor wo- 
man to believe that Sophia had communicated the whole 
affair; and so pumped every thing out of her which she 
knew, relating to the letter, and relating to Jones. 

This poor creature might indeed be called simplicity 
. itself. She was one of that order of mortals, who are apt 
to believe every thing which is said to them: to whom 
nature hath neither indulged the offensive nor defensive 
weapons of deceit, and who are consequently liable to 
be imposed upon by any one, who will only be at the 
expence of a little falshood for that purpose. Mrs. Wes- 
tern having drained Mrs. Miller of all she knew, which 
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indeed was but little, but which was sufficient to make 
the aunt suspe¢t a great deal, dismissed her with assur- 
ances that Sophia would not see her, that she would send 
no answer to the letter, nor ever receive another; nor did 
she suffer her to depart, without a handsome le¢ture on 
the merits of an office, to which she could afford no 
better name than that of procuress.—This discovery had 
greatly discomposed her temper, when coming into the 
apartment next to that in which the lovers were, she 
overheard Sophia very warmly protesting against his 
lordship’s addresses. At which the rage already kindled, © 
burst forth, and she rushed in upon her niece in a most 
furious manner, as we have already described together 
with what past at that time till his lordship’s departure. 

No sooner was Lord Fellamar gone, than Mrs. Wes- 
ternreturnedto Sophia, whom she upbraided in the most 
bitter terms, for the ill use she had made of the confid- 
ence reposed in her; and for her treachery in conversing 
with a man with whom she had offered but the day before 
to bind herself in the most solemn oath, never more to 
have any conversation. Sophia protested she had main- 
tained no such conversation. ““How! How! Miss Wes- 
tern,” said the aunt, “will you deny your receiving a 
letter from him yesterday?” “A letter, madam!”’ ans- 
wered Sophia, somewhat surprized. “It is not very well 
bred, miss,” replies the aunt, “‘to repeat my words. I say 
a letter, and | insist upon your shewing it me immediate- 
ly.” “I scorn a lie, madam,” said Sophia, “‘I did receive 
a letter, but it was without my desire, and indeed I may 
say against my consent.” “‘Indeed, indeed, miss,”’ cries 
the aunt, “you ought to be ashamed of owning you had 
received it at all; but where is the letter? for I will see it.” 

To this peremptory demand Sophia paused some time 
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before she returned an answer; and at last only excused 
herself by declaring she had not the letter in her pocket, 
which was indeed true; upon which her aunt losing all 
manner of patience, asked her niece this short question, 
whether she would resolve to marry Lord Fellamar or 
no? to which she received the strongest negative. Mrs. 
Western then replied with an oath, or something very 
like one, that she would early the next morning deliver 
her back into her father’s hands. 

Sophia then began to reason with her aunt in the 
following manner; “Why, madam, must I of necessity 
be forced to marry at all? Consider how cruel you would 
have thought it in your own case, and how much kinder 
your parents were in leaving you to your liberty. What 
have I done to forfeit this liberty? I will never marry 
contrary to my father’s consent, nor without asking 
yours.—And when | ask the consent of either improper- 
ly, it will be then time enough to force some other mar- 
riage upon me.” “Can I bear to hear this,” cries Mrs. 
Western, “froma girl who hath nowa letter from a mur- 
derer in her pocket?” “I have no such letter, I promise 
you,” answered Sophia; “‘and if he be a murderer, he will 
soon be in no condition to give you any further disturb- 
ance.” “‘How, Miss Western,” said the aunt, ““have you 
the assurance to speak of him in this manner, to own 
your affection for such a villain to my face!’’ “Sure, 
madam,”’ said Sophia, “‘you put a very strange con- 
Struétion on my words.” “Indeed, Miss Western, ’’cries 
the lady, ‘‘I shall not bear this usage; you have learnt of 
your father this manner of treating me; he hath taught 
you to give me the lie. He hath totally ruined you by his 
false system of education; and please Heaven he shall 
have the comfort of its fruits: for once more I declare to 
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you, that to-morrow morning I will carry you back. I ~ 
will withdraw all my forces from the field, and remain © 
henceforth, like the wise king of Prussia, in a state of 
perfect neutrality. You are both too wise to be regulated 
by my measures; so prepare yourself, for to-morrow 
morning you shall evacuate this house.” 

Sophia remonstrated all she could; but her aunt was 
deaf to all she said. In this resolution therefore we must at 
present leave her, as there seems to be no hopes of bring- 
ing her to change it. 


CoRAN eles 
What happened to Mr. Jones in the prison. 


R. Jones past above twenty-four melancholy hours 

by himself, unless when relieved by the company — 
of Partridge, before Mr. Nightingale returned; not that 
this worthy young man had deserted or forgot his friend; 
for indeed, he had been much the greatest part of the 
time employed in his service. 

He had heard upon enquiry that the only persons who 
had seen the beginning of the unfortunate rencounter, 
were a crew belonging to a man of war, which then lay 
at Deptford. To Deptford therefore he went, in search 
of this crew, where he was informed that the men he 
sought after were all gone ashore. He then traced them 
from place to place, till at last he found two of them 
drinking together, witha third person, ata hedge-tavern, 
near Aldersgate. 

Nightingale desired to speak with Jones by himself 
(for Partridge was in the room when he came in.) As 
soon as they were alone, Nightingale taking Jones by the 
hand, cried, “Come, my brave friend, be not too muchde- 
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jeCted at what I am going to tell you, I am sorry I am 
the messenger of bad news; but I think it my duty to tell 
you.” “I guess already what that bad news is,” cries 
Jones. “The poor gentleman then is dead.”"—“I hope 
not,’”’ answered Nightingale. “He was alive this morn- 
ing; though I will not flatter you; I fear from the ac- 
counts I could get, that his wound is mortal. But if the 
affair be exactly as you told it, your own remorse would 
be all you would have reason to apprehend, let what 
would happen; but forgive me, my dear Tom, if I en- 
treat you to make the worst of your story to your friends. 
If you disguise any thing to us, you will only be an en- 
emy to yourself.” j 

“What reason, my dear Jack, have I ever given you,” 
said Jones, “to stab me with so cruel a suspicion?” 
““Have patience,”’ cries Nightingale, “‘and I will tell you 
all. After the most diligent enquiry, I could make, I at 
last met with two of the fellows who were present at this 
unhappy accident, and I am sorry to say, they do not re- 
late the Story so much in your favour as you yourself have 
told it.” “Why, what do they say?” cries Jones. “Indeed 
what I am sorry to repeat, as I am afraid of the conse- 
quence of it to you. They say that they were at too great a 
distance to overhear any words that passed between you; 
but they both agree that the first blow was given by you.” 
“Then upon my soul, answered Jones, “they injure me. 
He not only struck me first, but struck me without the 
least provocation. What should induce those villains to 
accuse me falsely?” ‘“‘Nay, that I cannot guess,” said 
Nightingale, “‘and if you yourself, and I who am so 
heartily your friend, cannot conceive a reason why they 
should belie you, what reason will an indifferent court 
of justice be able to assign why they should not believe 
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them? I repeated the question to them several times, and 
so did another gentleman who was present, who, I be- 
lieve, is a sea-faring man, and who really acted a very — 
friendly part by you; for he begged them often to con- 
sider, that there was the life of a man in the case; and 
asked them over and over if they were certain; to which 
they both answered, that they were, and would abide by 
their evidence upon oath. For heaven’s sake, my dear 
friend, recolleé& yourself; for if this should appear to be 
the fact, it will be your business to think in time of mak- 
ing the best of your interest. I would not shock you; but 
you know, I believe, the severity of the law, whatever 
verbal provocations may have been given you.” “Alas! 
my friend,” cries Jones, “‘what interest hath such a 
wretch as I? Besides, do you think I would even wish to 
live with the reputation of a murderer? if I had any 
friends, (as alas! I have none) could I have the confidence 
to solicit them to speak in the behalf of aman condemned 
for the blackest crime in human nature? Believe me I have 
no such hope; but I have some reliance on a throne Still 
greatly superior; which will, | am certain, afford me all 
the protection I merit.”’ 

He then concluded with many solemn and vehement 
protestations of the truth of what he had at first asserted. 

The faith of Nightingale was now again staggered, 
and began to incline to credit his friend, when Mrs. Mill- 
er appeared, and made a sorrowful report of the success 
of her embassy; which when Jones had heard, he cried 
out most heroically, ‘““Well, my friend, Iam now indiffer- 
ent as to what shall happen, at least with regard to my 
life; and if it be the will of Heaven that I shall make an 
attonement with that for the blood I have spilt, I hope 
the Divine Goodness will one day suffer my honour to be 
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cleared, and that the words of a dying man at least, will 
be believed, so far as to justify his chara¢ter.”’ 

A very mournful scene now past between the prisoner 
and his friends, at which, as few readers would have been 
pleased to be present, so few, I believe, will desire to 
hear it particularly related. We will, therefore, pass on 
to the entrance of the turnkey, who acquainted Jones, 
that there was a lady without who desired to speak with 
him, when he was at leisure. 

Jones declared his surprize at this message. He said, 
“he knew no lady in the world whom he could possibly 
expect to see there.” However, as he saw no reason to de- 
cline seeing any person, Mrs. Miller and Mr. Nightin- 
gale presently took their leave, and he gave orders to 
have the lady admitted. 

If Jones was surprized at the news of a visit from a 
lady, how greatly was he astonished when he discovered 
this lady to be no other than Mrs. Waters. In this asto- 
nishment then we shall leave him a-while, in order to 
cure the surprize of the reader, who will likewise, pro- 
bably, not a little wonder at the arrival of this lady. 

Who this Mrs. Waters was, the reader pretty well 
knows; what she was he must be perfectly satisfied. He 
will therefore be pleased to remember, that this lady 
departed from Upton in the same coach with Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and the other Irish gentleman, and in their com- 
pany travelled to the Bath. 

Now there was a certain office in the gift of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick at that time vacant, namely, that of a wife; for the 
lady who had lately filled that office had resigned, or at 
least deserted her duty. Mr. Fitzpatrick therefore having 
thoroughly examined Mrs. Waters on the road, found 
her extremely fit for the place, which, on their arrival at 
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Bath, he presently conferred upon her, and she, without 
any scruple, accepted. As husband and wife this gentle- 
man and lady continued together all the time they stayed 
at Bath, and as husband and wife they arrived together 
in town. 

Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was so wise a man as not to 
part with one good thing till he had secured another, 
which he had at present only a prospect of regaining; 
or whether Mrs. Waters had so well discharged her 
office, that he intended still to retain her as principal, and 
to make his wife (as is often the case) only her deputy, I” 
will not say; but certain it is he never mentioned his wife 
to her, never communicated to her the letter given him 
by Mrs. Western, nor ever once hinted his purpose of re- 
possessing his wife; much less did he ever mention the 
name of Jones. For though he intended to fight with him 
wherever he met him, he did not imitate those prudent 
persons who think a wife, a mother, a sister, or sometimes 
a whole family, the safest seconds on these occasions. 
The first account therefore which she had of all this, was 
delivered to her from his lips, after he was brought home 
from the tavern where his wound had been drest. 

As Mr. Fitzpatrick however had not the clearest way 
of telling a story at any time, and was now, perhaps, a 
little more confused than usual, it was some time before 
she discovered, that the gentleman who had given him 
this wound was the very same person from whom her 
heart had received a wound, which, though not of a mor- 
tal kind, was yet so deep that it had left a considerable 
scar behind it. But no sooner was she acquainted that 
Mr. Jones himself was the man who had been committed 
to the Gatehouse for this supposed murder, than she 
took the first opportunity of committing Mr. Fitzpat- 
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rick to the care of his nurse, and hastened away to visit 
the conqueror. 

She now entered the room with an air of gaiety, which 
received an immediate check from the melancholy as- 
pect of poor Jones, who started and blessed himself when 
he saw her. Upon which she said, ‘‘Nay, I do not wonder 
at your surprize; I believe you did not expeé to see me; 
for few gentlemen are troubled here with visits from any 
lady, unless a wife. You see the power you have over me, 
Mr. Jones. Indeed I little thought when we parted at 
Upton, that our next meeting would have been in such 
a place.” “‘Indeed, madam,” says Jones, “‘I must look 
upon this visit as kind; few will follow the miserable, 
especially to such dismal habitations.” “‘I protest, Mr. 
Jones,”’ says she, “I can hardly persuade myself you are 
the same agreeable fellow I saw at Upton. Why, your 
face is more miserable than any dungeon in the universe. 
What can be the matter with your” “I thought, ma- 
dam,”’ said Jones, “‘as you knew of my being here, you 
knew the unhappy reason.” “‘Pugh,”’ says she, “‘you 
have pinked a man in a duel, that’s all.”” Jones exprest 
some indignation at this levity, and spoke with the ut- 
most contrition for what had happened. To which she 
answered, “‘Well then, sir, if you take it so much to 
heart, I will relieve you; the gentleman is not dead; and, 
I am pretty confident, is in no danger of dying. The sur- 
geon indeed who first dressed him was a young fellow, 
and seemed desirous of representing his case to be as bad 
as possible, that he might have the more honour from 
curing him; but the king’s surgeon hath seen him since, 
and says, unless from a fever, of which there are at pres- 
ent no symptoms, he apprehends not the least danger of 
life.”” Jones shewed great satisfaction in his countenance 
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at this report; upon which she affirmed the truth of it, 
adding, “By the most extraordinary accident in the 
world I lodge at the same house, and have seen the gen- 
tleman; and I promise you he doth you justice, and says, 
whatever be the consequence, that he was entirely the 
aggressor, and that you was not in the least to blame.” 

Jones expressed the utmost satisfaCtion at the account 
which Mrs. Waters brought him. He then informed her 
of many things which she well knew before, as who Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was, the occasion of his resentment, (7c. He 
likewise told her several facts of which she was ignorant, - 
as the adventure of the muff, and other particulars, con- 
cealing only the name of Sophia. He then lamented the 
follies and vices of which he had been guilty; every one 
of which, he said, had been attended with such ill con- 
sequences, that he should be unpardonable if he did not 
take warning, and quit those vicious courses for the 
future. He lastly concluded with assuring her of his 
resolution to sin no more, lest a worse thing should hap- 
pen to him. 

Mrs. Waters with great pleasantry ridiculed all this, 
as the effects of low spirits and confinement. She repeat- 
ed some witticisms about she devil when he was sick, and 
told him, ‘“‘She doubted not but shortly to see him at 
liberty, and as lively a fellow as ever; and then,” says 
she, “I don’t question but your conscience will be safely 
delivered of all these qualms that it is now so sick in 
breeding.” 

Many more things of this kind she uttered, some of 
which it would do her no great honour, in the opinion of 
some readers, to remember; nor are we quite certain 
but that the answers made by Jones would be treated 
with ridicule by others. We shall therefore suppress the 
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rest of this conversation, and only observe, that it ended 
at last with perfect innocence, and much more to the 
satisfaction of Jones than of the lady: for the former was 
greatly transported with the news she had brought him: 
but the latter was not altogether so pleased with the 
penitential behaviour of a man whom she had at her first 
interview conceived a very different opinion of from 
what she now entertained of him. 

Thus the melancholy occasioned by the report of Mr. 
Nightingale was pretty well effaced; but the dejeCction 
into which Mrs. Miller had thrown him still continued. 
The account she gave, so well tallied with the words of 
Sophia herself in her letter, that he made not the least 
doubt but that she had disclosed his letter to her aunt, 
and had taken a fixed resolution to abandon him. The 
torments this thought gave him were to be equalled only 
by a piece of news which Fortune yet had in store for him, 
and which we shall communicate in the second chapter 
of the ensuing book. 
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Containing about six days. 


CREAN Py asec 
A farewel to the reader. 


E are now, reader, arrived at the last stage of our 

long journey. As we have therefore travelled toge- 
ther through so many pages, let us behave to one another 
like fellow-travellers in a stage-coach, who have passed 
several days in the company of each other; and who, not- 
withstanding any bickerings or little animosities which 
may have occurred on the road, generally make all up at 
last, and mount, for the last time, into their vehicle with 
chearfulness and good-humour; since, after this one 
Stage, it may possibly happen to us, as it commonly hap- 
pens to them, never to meet more. 

As I have here taken up this simile, give me leave to 
carry it a little farther. I intend then in this last book to 
imitate the good company I have mentioned in their last 
journey. Now it is well known, that all jokes and raillery 
are at this time laid aside; whatever chara¢ters any of the 
passengers have for the jest-sake personated on the road, 
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are now thrown off, and the conversation is usually plain 
and serious. 

In the same manner, if I have now and then, in the 
course of this work, indulged any pleasantry for thy en- 
tertainment, I shall here lay it down. The variety of 
matter, indeed, which I shall be obliged to cram into 
this book, will afford no room for any of those ludicrous 
observations which I have elsewhere made, and which 
may sometimes, perhaps, have prevented thee from 
taking a nap when it was beginning to steal upon thee. In 
this last book thou wilt find nothing (or at most very 
little) of that nature. All will be plain narrative only; and, 
indeed, when thou hast perused the many great events 
which this book will produce, thou wilt think the num- 
ber of pages contained in it, scarce sufficient to tell the 
Story. 

And now, my friend, I take this opportunity (as I shall 
have no other) of heartily wishing thee well. If I have 
been an entertaining companion to thee, I promise thee 
it is what I have desired. If in any thing I have offended, 
it was really without any intention. Some things perhaps 
here said, may have hit thee or thy friends; but I do most 
solemnly declare they were not pointed at them. I ques- 
tion not but thou hast been told, among other stories of 
me, that thou wast to travel witha very scurrilous fellow; 
but whoever told thee so, did me an injury. No man de- 
tests and despises scurrility more than myself; nor hath 
any man more reason; for none has ever been treated 
with more: and what is a very severe fate, I have had 
some of the abusive writings of those very men fathered 
upon me, who in other of their works have abused me 
themselves with the utmost virulence. 

Allthese works, however, I am well convinced, will be 
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dead long before this page shall offer itself to thy per- 


usal: for however short the period may be of my own 
performances, they will most probably outlive their 
own infirm author, and the weakly produdtions of his 
abusive cotemporaries. 


ClsAre Liles 
Containing a very tragical incident. 


HILE Jones was employed in these unpleasant 

meditations, with which we left him tormenting 
himself, Partridge came stumbling into the room with 
his face paler than ashes, his eyes fixed in his head, his 
hair standing an end, and every limb trembling. In 
short, he looked as he would have done had he seen a 
spectre, or had he indeed been a spectre himself. 

Jones, who was little subject to fear, could not avoid 
being somewhat shocked at this sudden appearance. He 
did indeed himself change colour, and his voice a little 
faultered, while he asked him what was the matter. 

“T hope, sir,” said Partridge, “you will not be angry 
with me. Indeed I did not listen, but I was obliged to 
Stay in the outward room. I am sure I wish I had been a 
hundred miles off, rather than have heard what I have 
heard.” ‘‘Why what is the matter?” said Jones. ‘“The 
matter, sir? O good Heaven!’ answered Partridge, ‘‘was 
that woman who is just gone out, the woman who was 
with you at Upton?” “She was, Partridge,” cries Jones. 
“And did you really, sir, go to bed with that woman?” 
said he trembling—“I am afraid what past between us 
is no secret,”’ said Jones. —‘‘Nay, but pray, sir, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, sir, answer me,” cries Partridge. ““You know 


I did,” cries Jones.—‘‘Why then the Lord have mercy 
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upon your soul, and forgive you,” cries Partridge; “but 
as sure as I stand here alive, you have been a-bed with 
your own mother.” 

Upon these words, Jones became in a moment a 
greater picture of horror than Partridge himself. He was 
indeed, for some time, struck dumb with amazement, 
and both stood staring wildly at each other. At last his 
words found way, and in an interrupted voice he said.— 
“How! how! What’s this you tell me?” “‘Nay, sir,”’ cries 
Partridge, “I have not breath enough left to tell you now 
—but what I have said is most certainly true—that wo- 
man who now went out is your own mother. How un- 
lucky was it for you, sir, that I did not happen to see her 
at that time, to have prevented it? Sure the devil him- 
self must have contrived to bring about this wicked- 
ness.”’ 

““Sure,”’ cries Jones, ““Fortune will never have done 
with me, ’till she hath driven me to distraction. But why 
do I blame Fortune? I am myself the cause of all my mis- 
ery. All the dreadful mischiefs which have befallen me, 
are the consequences only of my own folly and vice. 
What thou hast told me, Partridge, hath almost deprived 
me of my senses. And was Mrs. Waters then But 
why do IJ ask? for thou must certainly know her.—If 
thou hast any affection for me; nay, if thou hast any pity, 
let me beseech thee to fetch this miserable woman back 
again to me. O good Heavens! incest—with a mother! 
To what am I reserved?’ He then fell into the most 
violent and frantic agonies of grief and despair, in which 
Partridge declared he would not leave him: but at last 
having vented the first torrent of passion, he came a little 
to himself; and then having acquainted Partridge that he 
would find this wretched woman in the same house 
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where the wounded gentleman was lodged, he dispatch- 
ed him in quest of her. 

If the reader will please to refresh his memory, by 
turning to the scene at Upton in the ninth book, he will 
be apt to admire the many strange accidents which un- 
fortunately prevented any interview between Partridge 
and Mrs. Waters, when she spent a whole day there 
with Mr. Jones. Instances of this kind we may frequent- 
ly observe in life, where the greatest events are produced 
by a nice train of little circumstances ; and more than one 
example of this may be discovered by the accurate eye, 
in this our history. 

After a fruitless search of two or three hours, Part- 
ridge returned back to his master, without having seen 
Mrs. Waters. Jones, who was in a state of desperation at 
his delay, was almost raving mad when he brought him 
this account. He was not long however in this condition 
before he received the following letter. 


Sire 

INCE I left you, I have seen a gentleman, from 

whom I have learnt something concerning you which 
greatly surprizes and affects me; but as Ihave notat pres- 
ent leisure to communicate a matter of such high im- 
portance, you must suspend your curiosity ’till our next 
meeting, which shall be the first moment I am able to see 
you. O Mr. Jones, little did I think, when I pas that 
happy day at Upton, the refleCtion upon which is like to 
embitter all my future life, who it was to whom I owed 
such perfect happiness. Believe me to be ever sincerely 
your unfortunate 
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P. S. | would have you comfort yourself as much as 
possible, for Mr. Fitzpatrick is in no manner of danger; 
so that whatever other grievous crimes you may have to 
repent of, the guilt of blood is not among the number. 


Jones having received the letter, let it drop (for he 
was unable to hold it, and indeed had scarce the use of 
any one of his faculties) Partridge took it up, and having 
received consent by silence, read it likewise; nor had it 
upon him a less sensible effeét. The pencil, and not the 
pen, should describe the horrors which appeared in both 
their countenances. While they both remained speech- 
less, the turnkey entered the room, and without taking 
any notice of what sufficiently discovered itself in the 
faces of them both, acquainted Jones that a man without 
desired to speak with him. This person was presently 
introduced, and was no other than Black George. 

As sights of horror were not sousual to George as they 
were to the turnkey, he instantly saw the great disorder 
which appeared in the face of Jones. This he imputed to 
the accident that had happened, which was reported in 
the very worst light in Mr. Western’s family; he con- 
cluded therefore that the gentleman was dead, and that 
Mr. Jones was ina fair way of coming toa shameful end. 
A thought which gave him much uneasiness; for George 
was of a compassionate disposition, and notwithstanding 
a small breach of friendship which he had been over- 
tempted to commit, was, in the main, not insensible 
of the obligations he had formerly received from Mr. 
Jones. 

The poor fellow therefore scarce refrained from a tear 
at the present sight. He told Jones he was heartily sorry 
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for his misfortunes, and begged him to consider if he 
could be of any manner of service. ‘“Perhaps, sir,”’ said _ 
he, ‘‘you may want a little matter of money upon this oc- 
casion; if you do, sir, what little I have is heartily at your 
service.” 

Jones shook him very heartily by the hand, and gave 
him many thanks for the kind offer he had made; but 
answered, “‘He had not the least want of that kind.” 
Upon which George began to press his services. more 
eagerly than before. Jones again thanked him, with as-- 
surances that he wanted nothing which was in the power 
of any man living to give. “Come, come, my good mas- 
ter,’ answered George, “‘do not take the matter so much” 
to heart. ‘Things may end better than you imagine; to be 
sure you ant the first gentleman who hath killed a man, 
and yet come off.” “You are wide of the matter, George,” 
said Partridge, “‘the gentleman is not dead, nor like to 
die. Don’t disturb my master, at present, for he is 
troubled about a matter in whichit is not in your power to 
do him any good.” “You don’t know what I may be 
able to do, Mr. Partridge,” answered George, “‘if his 
concern is about my young lady, I have some news to 
tell my master.—”’ “What do you say, Mr. George?” 
cry’d Jones, “‘hath any thing happened in which my 
Sophia is concerned? My Sophia! How dares such a 
wretch as I mention her so prophanely.”—“I hope she 
will be yours yet,’’ answered George.—‘‘Why, yes, sir, 
I have something to tell you about her. Madam Western 
hath just brought Madam Sophia home, and there hath 
been a terrible to do. I could not possibly learn the very 
right of it; but my master he hath been in a vast big pas- 
sion, and so was Madam Western, and I heard her say as 
she went out of doors into her chair, that she would 
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never set her foot in master’s house again. I don’t know 
what’s the matter, not I, but every thing was very quiet 
when I came out; but Robin, who waited at supper, said 
he had never seen the squire for a long while in such a 
good humour with young madam; that he kiss’d her 
several times, and swore she should be her own mistress, 
and he never would think of confining her any more. I 
thought this news would please you, and so I slipp’d 
out, though it was so late, to inform you of it.”” Mr. Jones 
assured George that it did greatly please him; for though 
he should never more presume to lift his eyes towards 
that incomparable creature, nothing could so much re- 
lieve his misery as the satisfaCtion he should always have 
in hearing of her welfare. 

The rest of the conversation which passed at the visit 
is not important enough to be here related. The reader 
will therefore forgive us this abrupt breaking off, and be 
pleased to hear how this great good will of the squire to- 
wards his daughter was brought about. 

Mrs. Western, on her first arrival at her brother’s 
lodging, began to set forth the great honours and ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the family by the match 
with Lord Fellamar, which her niece had absolutely re- 
fused ; in which refusal, when the squire took the part of 
his daughter, she fell immediately into the most violent 
passion, and so irritated and provoked the squire, that 
neither his patience nor his prudence could bear any 
longer; upon which there ensued between them both so 
warm a bout at altercation, that perhaps the regions of 
Billingsgate never equalled it. In the heat of this scolding 
Mrs. Weétern departed, and had consequently no lei- 
sure to acquaint her brother with the letter which Sophia 
received, which might have possibly produced ill effects ; 
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but to say truth I believe it never once occurred to her 
memory at this time. Bs 

When Mrs. Western was gone, Sophia, who had been 
hitherto silent, as well indeed from necessity as inclina- 
tion, began to return the compliment which her father 
had made her, in taking her part against her aunt, by 
taking his likewise against the lady. This was the first 
time of her so doing, and it was in the highest degree ac- 
ceptable to the squire. Again he remembered that Mr. 
Allworthy had insisted on an entire relinquishment of all_ 
violent means; and indeed as he made no doubt but that 
Jones would be hanged, he did not in the least question 
succeeding with his daughter by fair means; he now 
therefore once more gave a loose to his natural fondness 
for her, which had such an effeé on the dutiful, grateful, 
tender and affectionate heart of Sophia, that had her 
honour given to Jones, and something else perhaps in 
which he was concerned, been removed, I much doubt 
whether she would not have sacrificed herself to a man 
she did not like, to have obliged her father. She promised 
him she would make it the whole business of her life to 
oblige him, and would never marry any man against 
his consent; which brought the old man so near to his 
highest happiness, that he was resolved to take the other 
step, and went to bed completely drunk. 
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Allworthy visits o/d Nightingale; with a Srange discovery 
that he made on that occasion. 


ck HE morning after these things had happened, Mr. 
Allworthy went according to his promise to visit 
old Nightingale, with whom his authority was so great, 
that after having sat with him three hours, he at last 
prevailed with him to consent to see his son. 

Here an accident happened of a very extraordinary 
kind; one indeed of those strange chances, whence very 
good and grave men have concluded that Providence 
often interposes in the discovery of the most secret villa- 
ny, in order to caution men from quitting the paths of 
honesty, however warily they tread in those of vice. 

Mr. Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s, saw Black George; he took no notice of him, nor 
did Black George imagine he had perceived him. How- 
ever, when their conversation on the principal point 
was over, Allworthy asked Nightingale whether he 
knew one George Seagrim, and upon what business he 
came to his house. “Yes,’’ answered Nightingale, “I 
know him very well, and a most extraordinary fellow he 
is, who, in these days, hath been able to hoard up s00 /. 
from renting a very small estate of 30 /. a year.” “And is 
this the story which he hath told you?” cries Allworthy. 
“Nay, it is true, I promise you,” said Nightingale, “for 
I have the money now in my own hands, in five bank 
bills, which I am to lay out either in a mortgage, or in 
some purchase in the north of England.” The bank 
bills were no sooner produced at Allworthy’s desire, 
than he blessed himself at the strangeness of the discov- 
ery. He presently told Nightingale, that these bank bills, 
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were formerly his, and then acquainted him with the 
whole affair. As there are no men who complain more 
of the frauds of business than highway-men, gamesters, 
and other thieves of that kind; so there are none who 
so bitterly exclaim against the frauds of gamesters, Sc. 
as usurers, brokers, and other thieves of this kind; 
whether it be that the one way of cheating is a discoun- 
tenance or reflection upon the other, or that money, 
which is the common mistress of all cheats, makes them 
regard each other in the light of rivals; but Nightingale 
no sooner heard the story, than he exclaimed against ~ 
the fellow in terms much severer than the justice and 
honesty of Allworthy had bestowed on him. 

Allworthy desired Nightingale to retain both the 
money and the secret till he should hear farther from 
him; and if he should in the mean time see the fellow, 
that he would not take the least notice to him of the dis- 
covery which he had made. He then returned to his 
lodgings, where he found Mrs. Miller in a very dejected 
condition, on account of the information she had receiv- 
ed from her son-in-law. Mr. Allworthy, with great 
chearfulness, told her that he had much good news to 
communicate; and with little further preface, acquaint- 
ed her, that he had brought Mr. Nightingale to consent 
to see his son, and did not in the least doubt to effect a 
perfect reconciliation between them; though he found 
the father more sowered by another accident of the same 
kind, which had happened in his family. He then men- 
tioned the running away of the uncle’s daughter, which 
he had been told by the old gentleman, and which Mrs. 
Miller, and her son-in-law, did not yet know. 

The reader may suppose Mrs. Miller received this 
account with great thankfulness and no less pleasure; 
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but so uncommon was her friendship to Jones, that I am 
not certain whether the uneasiness she suffered for his 
sake, did not overballance her satisfaction at hearing a 
piece of news tending so much to the happiness of her 
own family; nor whether even this very news, as it re- 
minded her of the obligations she had to Jones, did not 
hurt as well as please her; when her grateful heart said 
to her, “While my own family is happy, how miserable 
is the poor creature, to whose generosity we owe the 
beginning ofall this happiness.” 

Allworthy having left her a little while to chew the 
cud (if I may use that expression) on these first tidings, 
told her, he had still something more to impart, which 
he believed would give her pleasure. “I think,” said he, 
“I have discovered a pretty considerable treasure belong- 
ing to the young gentleman, your friend; but perhaps 
indeed, his present situation may be such, that it will be 
of no service to him.”’ The latter part of the speech gave 
Mrs. Miller to understand who was meant, and she ans- 
wered with a sigh, “I hope not, sir.” “I hope so too,” 
cries Allworthy, “with all my heart, but my nephew told 
me this morning, he had heard a very bad account of the 
affair.” —‘‘Good Heaven! sir,”’ said she—‘‘Well, I must 
not speak, and yet it is certainly very hard to be obliged 
to hold one’s tongue when one hears’’—“Madam,”’ 
said Allworthy, ‘‘you may say whatever you please, you 
know me too well to think I have a prejudice against any 
one; and as for that young man, [ assure you I should be 
heartily pleased to find he could acquit himself of every 
thing, and particularly of this sad affair. You can testify 
the affe€tion I have formerly borne him. The world, I 
know, censured me for loving him so much. I did not 
withdraw that affe@tion from him without thinking I had 
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the justest cause. Believe me, Mrs. Miller, I should be 
glad to find I have been mistaken.”” Mrs. Miller was go- 
ing eagerly to reply, when a servant acquainted her, that 
a gentleman without desired to speak with her imme- 
diately. Allworthy, then enquired for his nephew, and 
was told, that he had been for some time in his room with 
the gentleman who used to come to him, and whom Mr. 
Allworthy, guessing rightly to be Mr. Dowling, he de- 
sired presently to speak with him. | 
When Dowling attended, Allworthy put the case of © 
the bank notes to him, without mentioning any name, 
and asked in what manner such a person might be pun- 
ished. To which Dowling answered, he thought he 
might be indicted on the Black AG; but said, as it was a 
matter of some nicety, it would be proper to go to coun- 
cil. He said he was to attend council presently upon an . 
affair of Mr. Western’s, and if Mr. Allworthy pleased — 
he would lay the case before them. This was agreed to; 
and then Mrs. Miller opening the door, cry’d, “‘I ask 
pardon, I did not know you had company;” but Allwor- 
thy desired her to come in, saying, he had finished his 
business. Upon which Mr. Dowling withdrew, and Mrs. 
Miller introduced Mr. Nightingale the younger, to re- 
turn thanks for the great kindness done him by All- 
worthy; but she had scarce patience to let the young 
gentleman finish his speech before she interrupted him, 
saying, ‘“Osir, Mr. Nightingale, brings great news about 
poor Mr. Jones, he hath been to see the wounded gen- 
tleman, who is out of all danger of death, and what is 
more, declares he fell upon poor Mr. Jones himself, and - 
beat him. I am sure, sir, you would not have Mr. Jones | 
be a coward. If I was a man myself, I am sure if any man 
was to strike me, I should draw my sword. Do pray, my | 
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dear, tell Mr. Allworthy, tell him all yourself.” Night- 
ingale then confirmed what Mrs. Miller had said; and 
concluded with many handsome things of Jones, who 
was, he said, one of the best-natured fellows in the world, 
and not in the least inclined to be quarrelsome. Here 
Nightingale was going to cease, when Mrs. Miller again 
begged him to relate all the many dutiful expressions he 
had heard him make use of towards Mr. Allworthy. “To 
say the utmost good of Mr. Allworthy,” cries Nightin- 
gale, “is doing no more than stri€t justice, and can have 
no merit in it; but indeed I must say, no man can be more 
sensible of the obligations he hath to so good a man, than 
is poor Jones. Indeed, sir, I am convinced the weight 

of your displeasure is the heaviest burthen he lies under. 
_ He hath often lamented it to me, and hath as often pro- 
tested in the most solemn manner he had never been in- 
tentionally guilty of any offence towards you; nay, he 
hath sworn he would rather die a thousand deaths than 
he would have his conscience upbraid him with one dis- 
respectful, ungrateful, or undutiful thought towards 
you. But | ask pardon, sir, I am afraid I presume to in- 
termeddle too far in so tender a point.” ““You have spoke 
no more than what a Christian ought,” cries Mrs. Mil- 
ler. “Indeed, Mr. Nightingale,” answered Allworthy, 
“‘T applaud your generous friendship, and I wish he may 
merit it of you. I confess I am glad to hear the report you 
bring from this unfortunate gentleman, and if that mat- 
ter should turn out to be as you represent it (and indeed 
I doubt nothing of what you say) I may perhaps, in time, 
be brought to think better than lately I have of this 
young man: for this good gentlewoman here, nay all who 
know me, can witness that I loved him as dearly as if he 
had been my own son. Indeed I have considered him asa 
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child sent by fortune to my care. I still remember the 
innocent, the helpless situation in which I found him. 
I feel the tender pressure of his little hands at this mo- 
ment.—He was my darling, indeed he was.” At which 
words he ceased, and the tears stood in his eyes. | 

As the answer which Mrs. Miller made may lead us 
into fresh matters, we will here stop to account for the 
visible alteration in Mr. Allworthy’s mind, and the 
abatement of his anger to Jones. Revolutions of this kind, 
it is true, do frequently occur in histories and dramatic 
writers, for no other reason than because the history or 
play draws to a conclusion, and are justified by authority 
of authors; yet though we insist upon as much authority 
as any author whatever, we shall use this power very 
sparingly, and never but when we are driven to it by 
necessity, which we do not at present foresee will happen 
in this work. 

This alteration then in the mind of Mr. Allworthy, 
was occasioned by a letter he had just received from Mr. 
Square, and which we shall give the reader in the begin- 
ning of the next chapter. 


CHAP DV: 
Containing two letters in very different Stiles. 
MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


I INFORMED you in my la&, that I was forbid- 
den the use of the waters, as they were found by ex- 
perience rather to encrease than lessen the symptoms of 
my distemper. I must now acquaint you with a piece of 
news, which, I believe, will affli€t my friends more than 
it hath afflicted me. Dr. Harrington and Dr. Brewster 


have informed me, that there is no hopes of my recovery. 
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I have somewhere read, that the great use of philoso- 
phy is to learn to die. I will not therefore so far disgrace 
mine, as to shew any surprize at receiving a lesson which 
I must be thought to have so long studied. Yet, to say 
the truth, one page of the Gospel teaches this lesson bet- 
ter than all the volumes of antient or modern philoso- 
phers. The assurance it gives us of another life is a much 
stronger support to a good mind, than all the consola- 
tions that are drawn from the necessity of nature, the 
emptiness or satiety of our enjoyments here, or any other 
topic of those declamations which are sometimes capable 
of arming our minds with a stubborn patience in bearing 
the thoughts of death; but never of raising them toa real 
contempt of it, and much less of making us think it a 
real good. I would not here be understood to throw the 
horrid censure of atheism, or even the absolute denial of 
immortality, on all who are called philosophers. Many 
of that seét, as well antient as modern, have, from the 
light of reason, discovered some hopes of a future state; 
but, in reality, that light was so faint and glimmering, 
and the hopes were so incertain and precarious, that it 
may be justly doubted on which side their belief turned. 
Plato himself concludes his Phedoz with declaring, that 
his best arguments amount only to raise a probability, 
and Cicero himself seems rather to profess an inclina- 
tion to believe, than any actual belief in the do¢trines of 
immortality. As to myself, to be very sincere with you, 
I never was much in earnest in this faith, till I was in 
earnest a Christian. 

You will perhaps wonder at the latter expression; 
but I assure you it hath not been till very lately, that I 
could, with truth, call myself so. The pride of philosophy 
had intoxicated my reason, and the sublimest of all 
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wisdom appeared to me, as it did to the Greeks of old, to 
be foolishness. God hath however been so gracious to 
shew me my error in time, and to bring me into the way 
of truth, before I sunk into utter darkness for ever. 

I find myself beginning to grow weak, I shall there- 
fore hasten to the main purpose of this letter. 

When I refleét on the actions of my past life, | know 
of nothing which sits heavier upon my conscience, than 
the injustice I have been guilty of to that poor wretch, 
your adopted son. I have not indeed only connived at the 
villany of others, but been myself active in injustice to- 
wards him. Believe me, my dear friend, when I tell you 
on the word of a dying man, he hath been basely injur- 
ed. As to the principal fat, upon the misrepresentation 
of which you discarded him, I solemnly assure you he is 
innocent. When you lay upon your supposed death-bed, 
he was the only person in the house who testified any real 
concern; and what happened afterwards arose from the 
wildness of his joy on your recovery; and, I am sorry to 
say it, from the baseness of another person (but it is my 
desire to justify the innocent, and to accuse none.) Be- 
lieve me, my friend, this young man hath the noblest 
generosity of heart, the most perfect capacity for friend- 
ship, the highest integrity, and indeed every virtue 
which can enoblea man. He hath some faults, but among 
them is not to be numbered the least want of duty or 
gratitude towards you. On the contrary, I am satisfied 
when you dismissed him from your house, his heart bled 
for you more than for himself. 

Worldly motives were the wicked and base reasons 
of my concealing this from you so long; to reveal it now 
I can have no inducement but the desire of serving the 
cause of truth, of doing right to the innocent, and of 
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making all the amends in my power for a past offence. I 
hope this declaration therefore will have the effe@ de- 
sired, and will restore this deserving young man to your 
favour; the hearing of which, while I am yet alive, will 
afford the utmost consolation to, 
Sify. 
Your most obliged, 
Obedient humble servant, 
THOMAS SQUARE. 


The reader will, after this, scarce wonder at the revo- 
lution so visibly appearing in Mr. Allworthy, notwith- 
Standing he received from Thwackum, by the same post, 
another letter of a very different kind, which we shall 
here add, as it may possibly be the last time we shall have 
occasion to mention the name of that gentleman. 


SIR, 

AM notatall surprized at hearing from your worthy 
‘ii nephewafresh instance of thevillainy of Mr. Jones the 
atheist’s young pupil. I shall not wonder at any murders 
he may commit; and I heartily pray that your own blood 
may not seal up his final commitment to the place of 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

Though you cannot want sufficient calls to repent- 
ance for the many unwarrantable weaknesses exemplified 
in your behaviour to this wretch, so much to the preju- 
dice of your own lawfu! family, and of your chara¢ter. | 
say, tho’ these may sufficiently be supposed to prick and 
goad your conscience at this season; I would yet be want- 
ing to my duty, if I spared to give you some admonition 
in order to bring you to a due sense of your errors. I 
therefore pray you seriously to consider the judgment 
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which is likely to overtake this wicked villain; and let it 

serve at least as a warning to you, that you may not for 
the future despise the advice of one who is so indefatig- 

able in his prayers for your welfare. 

Had not my hand been with-held from due correc- 
tion, I had scourged much of this diabolical spirit out of 
a boy, of whom from his infancy I discovered the devil 
had taken such entire possession; but refleCtions of this’ 
kind now come too late. . 

Iam sorry you have given away the living of Wester-_ 
ton so hastily. I should have applied on that occasion” 
earlier, had I thought you would not have acquainted me 
previous to the disposition.— Your objection to plurali- 
ties is being righteous over-much. If there were any 
crime in the practice, so many godly men would not 
agree to it. If the vicar of Aldergrove should die (as we 
hear he is ina declining way) I hope you will think of me, 
since I am certain you must be convinced of my most 
sincere attachment to your highest welfare. A welfare to 
which all worldly considerations are as trifling as the 
small tithes mentioned in Scripture are, when compared 
to the weighty matters of the law. 

I am, Sir, 
Your faithful humble servant, 
RoGer THWACKUM, 


This was the first time Thwackum ever wrote in this 
authoritative stile to Allworthy, and of this he had after- 
wards sufficient reason to repent, as in the case of those 
who mistake the highest degree of goodness for the low- 
est degree of weakness. Allworthy had indeed never lik- 
ed this man. He knew him to be proud and ill-natured; 
he also knew that his divinity itself was tinGured with 
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his temper, and such as in many respe¢ts he himself did 
by no means approve: but he was at the same time an ex- 
cellent scholar, and most indefatigable in teaching the 
two lads. Add to this the strict severity of his life and 
manners, an unimpeached honesty, and a most devout 
attachment to religion. So that upon the whole, though 
Allworthy did not esteem nor love the man, yet he could 
never bring himself to part with a tutor to the boys, who 
was both by learning and industry, extremely well quali- 
fied for his office; and he hoped, that as they were bred 
up in his own house, and under his own eye, he should 
be able to correct whatever was wrong in Thwackum’s 
instructions. 


Serra PV. 
In which the history is continued. 
R. Allworthy, in his last speech, had recollected 


some tender ideas concerning Jones, which had 
brought tears into the good man’s eyes. This Mrs. Miller 
observing, said, “Yes, yes, sir, your goodness to this 
poor young man is known, notwithstanding all your care 
to conceal it; but there is not a single syllable of truth in 
what those villains said. Mr. Nightingale hath now dis- 
covered the whole matter. It seems these fellows were 
employed by a lord, who is a rival of poor Mr. Jones, to 
have pressed him on board a ship.—I assure them | 
don’t know who they will press next. Mr. Nightingale 
here hath seen the officer himself, who is a very pretty 
gentleman, and hath told him all, and is very sorry for 
what he undertook, which he would never have done 
had be known Mr. Jones to have been a gentleman; but 
he was told that he was a common strolling vagabond.” 

VOL. IV r 
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Allworthy Stared at all this, and declared he was a 
Stranger to every word she said. “Yes, sir,’”’ answered 
she, “I believe you are.—It is a very different story, I 
believe, from what those fellows told the lawyer.” 

‘What lawyer, madam? what is it you mean?” said 
Allworthy. ‘‘Nay, nay,” said she, “‘this is so like you to 
deny your own goodness; but Mr. Nightingale here 
saw him.” ‘“‘Saw whom, madam?” answered he. ‘‘Why 
your lawyer, sir,” said she, “that you so kindly sent to 
enquire into the affair.” “I am still in the dark, upon my 
honour,”’ said Allworthy. ““Why then do you tell him, 
my dear sir,”’ cries she. “Indeed, sir,”’ said Nightingale, 
“T did see that very lawyer who went from you when I 
came into the room, at an alehouse in Aldersgate, in 
company with two of the fellows who were employed by 
Lord Fellamar to press Mr. Jones, and who were by that 
means present at the unhappy rencounter between him 
and Mr. Fitzpatrick.” “I own, sir,’’ said Mrs. Miller, 
‘“‘when I saw this gentleman come into the room to you, 
I told Mr. Nightingale that I apprehended you had sent 
him thither to enquire into the affair.”” Allworthy shewed 
marks of astonishment in his countenance at this news, 
and was indeed for two or three minutes struck dumb b 
it. At last, addressing himself to Mr. Nightingale, he 
said, “I must confess myself, sir, more surprized at what 
you tell me, than I have ever been before at any thing in 
my whole life. Are you certain this was the gentleman?” 
“Tam most certain,” answered Nightingale. “At Alders- 
gate?” cries Allworthy. “And was you in company with 
this lawyer, and the two fellows?” —“‘I was, sir,” said the 
other, “very near half an hour.” —‘‘Well, sir,” said All- 
worthy, ‘‘and in what manner did the lawyer behave? 
Did you hear all that past between him and the fellows?” 
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“No, sir,” answered Nightingale, “they had been to- 
gether before | came.—In my presence the lawyer said 
little; but after I had several times examined the fellows, 
who persisted in a story dire€tly contrary to what I had 
heard from Mr. Jones, and what I find by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was a rank falshood, the lawyer then desired the 
fellows to say nothing but what was the truth, and seem- 
ed to speak so much in favour of Mr. Jones, that when I 
saw the same person with you, I concluded your good- 
ness had prompted you to send him thither.’’—“‘ And did 
you not send him thither?” says Mrs. Miller.—‘‘In- 
deed I did not,” answered Allworthy; ‘“‘nor did I know 
he had gone on such an errand ’till this moment.” —“‘I 
see it all!” said Mrs. Miller: “Upon my soul, I see it all! 
No wonder they have been closetted so close lately. Son 
Nightingale, let me beg you run for these fellows imme- 
diately—find them out if they are above ground. I will 
go myself.” ——“‘Dear madam,”’ said Allworthy, “‘be pa- 
tient, and do me the favour to send a servant up Stairs to 
call Mr. Dowling hither, if he be in the house, or if not, 
Mr. Blifil.”” Mrs. Miller went out muttering something 
to herself, and presently returned with an answer, “‘that 
Mr. Dowling was gone; but that the t’other, as she called 
him, was coming.” 

Allworthy was of a cooler disposition than the good 
woman, whose spirits were all up in arms in the cause of 
her friend. He was not however without some suspicions 
which were near akin to hers. When Blifil came into the 
room, he asked him witha very serious countenance, and 
with a less friendly look than he had ever before given 
him, “Whether he knew any thing of Mr. Dowling’s 
having seen any of the persons who were present at the 
duel between Jones and another gentleman?” 
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There is nothing so dangerous as a question which 
comes by surprize on a man, whose business it is to con- 
ceal truth, or to defend falsehood. For which reason 
those worthy personages, whose noble office it is to save 
the lives of their fellow creatures at the Old-Bailey, take 
the utmost care, by frequent previous examination, to 
divine every question, which may be asked their clients 
on the day of trial, that they may be supply’d with proper 
and ready answers, which the most fertile invention 
cannot supply in an instant. Besides, the sudden and vio- 
lent impulse on the blood, occasioned by these surprizes, 
occasions frequently such an alteration in the counten- 
ance, that the man is obliged to give evidence against 
himself. And such indeed were the alterations which the 
countenance of Blifil underwent from this sudden ques- 
tion, that we can scarce blame the eagerness of Mrs. 
Miller, who immediately cry’d out, “Guilty, upon my 
honour! Guilty, upon my soul!” 

Mr. Allworthy sharply rebuked her for this impetuo- 
sity; and then turning to Blifil, who seemed sinking into 
the earth, he said, ‘“Why do you hesitate, sir, at giving 
me an answer? You certainly must have employed him, 
for he would not, of his own accord, I believe, have un- 
dertaken such an errand, and especially without ac- 
quainting me.” 

Blifil then answered, “‘I own, sir, I have been guilty 
of an offence, yet may I hope your pardon?””—“ My par- 
don!” said Allworthy very angrily.—‘‘Nay, sir,” ans- 
wered Blifil, “I knew you would be offended; yet surely 
my dear uncle will forgive the effects of the most amiable 
of human weaknesses. Compassion for those who do not 
deserve it, I own, is a crime; and yet it is a crime from 
which you yourself are not entirely free. I know I have 
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been guilty of it in more than one instance to this very 
person; and I will own I did send Mr. Dowling, not ona 
vain and fruitless enquiry, but to discover the witnesses, 
and to endeavour to soften their evidence. This, sir, is 
the truth; which though I intended to conceal from you, 
I will not deny.” 

“I confess,” said Nightingale, “‘this is the light in 
which it appeared to me from the gentleman’s behav- 
iour.” 

“Now, madam,”’ said Allworthy, “I believe you will 
once in your life own you have entertained a wrong sus- 
picion, and are not soangry with my nephewas you was.” 

Mrs. Miller was silent; for though she could not so 
hastily be pleased with Blifil, whom she looked upon to 
have been the ruin of Jones, yet in this particular in- 
Stance he had imposed upon her as well as the rest; so 
entirely had the devil Stood his friend. And indeed, I look 
upon the vulgar observation, That the Devil often deserts 
his friends, and leaves them in the lurch, to bea great abuse 
on that gentleman’s character. Perhaps he may some- 
times desert those who are only his cup acquaintance; 
or who, at most, are but half his; but he generally stands 
by those who are thoroughly his servants, and helps 
them off in all extremities till their bargain expires. 

As a conquered rebellion strengthens a government, 
or as health is more perfeétly established by recovery 
from some diseases; so anger, when removed, often 
gives new life to affection. This was the case of Mr. All- 
worthy; for Blifil having wiped off the greater suspicion, 
the lesser, which had been raised by Square’s letter, sunk 
of course, and was forgotten; and Thwackum, with 
whom he was greatly offended, bore alone all the re- 
flections which Square had cast on the enemies of Jones. 
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As for that young man, the resentment of Mr. All- 
worthy began more and more to abate towards him. He 
told Blifil, “the did not only forgive the extraordinary 
efforts of his good-nature, but would give him the plea- 
sure of following his example.”’ Then turning to Mrs. 
Miller, with a smile which would have become an angel, 
he cry’d, ““What say you, madam; shall we take a 
hackney-coach, and all of us together pay a visit to your 
friend? I promise you it is not the first visit I have made 
in a prison.” 

Every reader, I believe, will be able to answer for 
the worthy woman; but they must have a great deal of 
good-nature, and be well acquainted with friendship, 
who can feel what she felt on this occasion. Few, I hope, 
are capable of feeling what now past in the mind of 
Blifil; but those who are, will acknowledge, that it was 
impossible for him to raise any objection to this visit. 
Fortune, however, or the gentleman lately mentioned 
above, stood his friend, and prevented his undergoing 
so great a shock: for at the very instant when the coach 
was sent for, Partridge arrived, and having called Mrs. 
Miller from the company, acquainted her with the 
dreadful accident lately come to light; and hearing Mr. 
Allworthy’s intention, begged her to find some means of 
stopping him; “‘for,” says he, “the matter mus at all 
hazards be kept a secret from him; and if he should now 
go, he will find Mr. Jones and his mother, who arrived 
just as I left him, lamenting over one another the horrid 
crime they have ignorantly committed.” 

The poor woman, who was almost deprived of her 
senses at this dreadul news, was never less capable of 
invention than at present. However, as women are much 
readier at this than men, she bethought herself of an ex- 
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cuse, and returning to Allworthy, said, “I am sure, sir, 
you will be surprized at hearing any obje¢tion from me to 
the kind proposal you just now made; and yet I am afraid 
of the consequence of it, if carried immediately into exe- 
cution, You must imagine, sir, that all the calamities 
which have lately befallen this poor young fellow, must 
have thrown him into the lowest dejeCtion of spirits: and 
now, sir, should we all on a sudden fling him into sucha 
violent fit of joy, as I know your presence will occasion, 
it may, I am afraid, produce some fatal mischief, es- 
pecially as his servant, who is without, tells me he is very 
far from being well.” 

“Is his servant without?” cries Allworthy; “pray call 
him hither. I will ask him some questions concerning his 
master.” 

Partridge was at first afraid to appear before Mr. All- 
worthy; but was at length persuaded, after Mrs. Miller, 
who had often heard his whole story from his own mouth, 
had promised to introduce him. 

Allworthy recollected Partridge the moment he came 
into the room, though many years had passed since he 
had seen him. Mrs. Miller therefore might have spared 
here a formal oration, in which indeed she was somewhat 
prolix: for the reader, I believe, may have observed al- 
ready that the good woman, among other things, had a 
tongue always ready for the service of her friends. 

“And are you,” said Allworthy to Partridge, ‘‘the 
servant of Mr. Jones?” “I can’t say, sir,” answered he, 
“that I am regularly a servant, but I live with him, an’t 
please your honour, at present. Non sum qualis eram, as 
your honour very well knows.” 

Mr. Allworthy then asked him many questions con- 
cerning Jones, as to his health, and other matters; to all 
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which Partridge answered, without having the least re- 
gard to what was, but considered only what he would 
have things appear; for a strict adherence to truth was 
not among the articles of this honest fellow’s morality, or 
his religion. 

During this dialogue Mr. Nightingale took his leave, 
and presently after Mrs. Miller left the room, when All- 
worthy likewise dispatched Blifil; for he imagined that 
Partridge, when alone with him, would be more explicit 
than before company. They were no sooner left in pri- 
vate together, than Allworthy began as in the following 
chapter. 


CURR ACP raa vole 
In which the history is farther continued. 


“CV\URE, friend,” said the good man, “you are the 

strangest of all human beings. Not only to have 
suffered as you have formerly, for obstinately persisting 
in a falshood; but to persist in it thus to the last, and to 
pass thus upon the world for the servant of your own 
son? What interest can you have in all this? What can be 
your motive?” 

“T see, sir,” said Partridge, falling down upon his 
knees, “‘that your honour is prepossessed against me, 
and resolved not to believe any thing I say, and therefore 
what signifies my protestations; but yet there is one 
above who knows that I am not the father of this young 
man. 

‘“How!”’ said Allworthy, ‘‘will you yet deny what you 
was formerly convicted of upon such unanswerable, 
such manifest evidence? Nay, what a confirmation is 
your being now found with this very man, of all which 


? 
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twenty years ago appeared against you. I thought you 
had left the country; nay, I thought you had been long 
since dead.—In what manner did you know any thing 
of this young man? Where did you meet with him, un- 
less you had kept some correspondence together? Do 
not deny this; for I promise you it will greatly raise your 
son in my opinion, to find that he hath such a sense of 
filial duty, as privately to support his father for so many 
ears.” 

“If your honour will have patience to hear me,”’ said 
Partridge, “I will tell you all.’”—Being bid go on, he 
proceeded thus: ‘When your honour conceived that 
displeasure against me, it ended in my ruin soon after; 
for I lost my little school; and the minister, thinking I 
suppose it would be agreeable to your honour, turned 
me out from the office of clerk; so that I had nothing to 
trust to but the barber’s shop, which, in a country place 
like that, is a poor livelihood; and when my wife died, 
(for ’till that time I received a pension of 12 /.a year from 
an unknown hand, which indeed I believe was your hon- 
our’s own, for no body that ever I heard of doth these 
things besides) but as I was saying, when she died, this 
pension forsook me; so that now as I owed two or three 
small debts, which began to be troublesome to me, (par- 
ticularly one' which an attorney brought up by law- 
charges from 15 5. to near 30 /.) and as I found all my 
usual means of living had forsook me, I packed up my 
little all as well as I could, and went off. 

1 This is a fact which I knew happen to a poor clergyman in Dorsetshire, 
by the villainy of an attorney, who not contented with the exorbitant costs to 
which the poor man was put by a single action, brought afterwards another 
action on the judgment, as it was called. A method frequently used to oppress 


the poor, and bring money into the pockets of attorneys, to the great scandal 
of the law, of the nation, of Christianity, and even of human nature itself. 
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“The fir&t place I came to was Salisbury, where I got 
into the service of a gentleman belonging to the law, and 
one of the best gentlemen that ever I knew; for he was 
not only good to me, but I know a thousand good and 
charitable a€ts which he did while I Staid with him; and 
I have known him often refuse business because it was 
paultry and oppressive.”—“You need not be so par- 
ticular,” said Allworthy; “I know this gentleman, anda 
very worthy man he is, and an honour to his profession.” 
—‘Well, sir,” continued Partridge, “from hence I re- 
moved to Lymmington, where I was above three years 
in the service of another lawyer, who was likewise a very 
good sort of a man, and to be sure one of the merriest 
gentlemen in England. Well, sir, at the end of the three 
years I set up a little school, and was likely to do well 
again, had it not been for a most unlucky accident. Here 
I kept a pig; and one day, as ill fortune would have it, 
this pig broke out, and did a trespass I think they call it, 
in a garden belonging to one of my neighbours, who was 
a proud, revengeful man, and employed a lawyer, one— 
one—I can’t think of his name; but he sent for a writ 
against me, and had me to size. When I came there, 
Lord have mercy upon me—to hear what the counsellor 
said. ‘There was one that told my lord a parcel of the con- 
foundest lies about me; he said, that I used to drive my 
hogs into other folks gardens, and a great deal more; and 
at last he said, he hoped I had at last brought my hogs to 
a fair market. To be sure, one would have thought, that 
instead of being owner only of one poor little pig, I had 
been the greatest hog-merchant in England. Well”— 
“Pray,’’ said Allworthy, ‘do not be so particular. I have 
heard nothing of your son yet.” “‘O it was a great many 
years,’ answered Partridge, “before I saw my son, as 
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you are pleased to call him.—I went over to Ireland after 
_ this, and taught school at Cork, (for that one suit ruined 
me again, and I lay seven years in Winchester goal.)””— 
“Well,” said Allworthy, ‘pass that over till your return 
to England.” —“‘Then, sir,” said he, ‘“‘it was about halfa 
year ago that I landed at Bristol, where I Stayed some 
time, and not finding it do there, and hearing of a place 
between that and Gloucester, where the barber was just 
dead, I went thither, and there I had been about two 
months, when Mr. Jones came thither.”” He then gave 
Allworthy a very particular account of their first meeting, 
and of every thing as well as he could remember, which 
had happened from that day to this; frequently inter- 
larding his story with panegyricks on Jones, and not for- 
getting to insinuate the great love and respect which he 
had for Allworthy. He concluded with saying, “Now, 
sir, | have told your honour the whole truth.”’ And then 
repeated a most solemn protestation, ‘‘that he was no 
more the father of Jones than of the Pope of Rome;” and 
imprecated the most bitter curses on his head if he did 
not speak truth. 

“What am I to think of this matter?” cries Allworthy. 
“For what purpose should you so strongly deny a faét, 
which J think it would be rather your interest to own?” 
—‘‘Nay, sir,” answered Partridge, (for he could hold no 
longer) “‘if your honour will not believe me, you are like 
soon to have satisfaction enough. I wish you had mistak- 
en the mother of this young man, as well as you have his 
father.” —And now being asked what he meant, with all 
the symptoms of horror, both in his voice and counten- 
ance, he told Allworthy the whole story, which he hada 
little before expressed such desire to Mrs. Miller to con- 
ceal from him. 
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Allworthy was almost as much shocked at this dis- 
covery as Partridge himself had been while he related it. 
‘Good heavens!”’ says he, “‘in what miserable distresses 
do vice and imprudence involve men! How much be- 
yond our designs are the effects of wickedness sometimes 
carried !’’ He had scarce uttered these words, when Mrs. 
Waters came hastily and abruptly into the room. Part- 
ridge no sooner saw her, than he cried, ‘‘Here, sir, here 
is the very woman herself. This is the unfortunate 
mother of Mr. Jones; I am sure she will acquit me before 
your honour.—Pray, madam” — 

Mrs. Waters, without paying any regard to what 
Partridge said, and almost without taking any notice of 
him, advanced to Mr. Allworthy. “I believe, sir, it is so 
long since I had the honour of seeing you, that you do 
not recollect me.”—“Indeed,” answered Allworthy, 
“you are so very much altered, on many accounts, that 
had not this man already acquainted me who you are, I 
should not have immediately called you to my remem- 
brance. Have you, madam, any particular business 
which brings you to me?’”’—Allworthy spoke this with 
great reserve; for the reader may easily believe he was 
not well pleased with the conduét of this lady; neither 
with what he had formerly heard, nor with what Part- 
ridge had now delivered. 

Mrs. Waters answered,—‘‘Indeed, sir, I have very 
particular business with you; and it is such as I can only 
impart to yourself.—I must desire therefore the favour 
of a word with you alone; for I assure you, what I have to 
tell you is of the utmost importance.” 

Partridge was then ordered to withdraw, but before 
he went, he begged the lady to satisfy Mr. Allworthy 


that he was perfectly innocent. To which she answered, 
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—‘‘You need be under no apprehension, sir, I shall 


satisfy Mr. Allworthy very perfectly of that matter.” 

Then Partridge withdrew, and that past between Mr. 
Allworthy and Mrs. Waters which is written in the next 
chapter. 


Se a rn ae le 
Continuation of the history. 


RS. Waters remaining a few moments silent, 

Mr. Allworthy could not refrain from saying, “I 
am sorry, madam, to perceive by what I have since heard, 
that you have made so very ill a use—” “Mr. Allwor- 
thy,” says she, interrupting him, “I know I have faults, 
but ingratitude to you is not one of them. I never can 
nor shall forget your goodness, which I own I have very 
little deserved; but be pleased to wave all upbraiding 
me at present, as I have so important an affair to com- 
municate to you concerning this young man, to whom 
you have given my maiden name of Jones.” 

“Have I then,” said Allworthy, “ignorantly punished 
an innocent man, in the person of him who hath just left 
us? Was he not the father of the child?’”’—“‘Indeed he 
was not,’’ said Mrs. Waters. ‘“You may be pleased to re- 
member, sir, I formerly told you, you should one day 
know; and I acknowledge myself to have been guilty ofa 
cruel negleét, in not having discovered it to you before. 
Indeed, I little knew how necessary it was.” —‘“‘Well, 
madam,” said Allworthy, ‘‘be pleased to proceed.” 
“You must remember, sir,” said she, ‘‘a young fellow, 
whose name was Summer.” “Very well,” cries All- 
worthy, “‘he was the son of a clergyman of great learning 
and virtue, for whom I had the highest friendship.” ‘‘So 
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it appeared, sir,” answered she; “for I believe you bred 
the young man up, and maintained him at the univer- 
sity; where, I think, he had finished his studies, when he 
came to reside at your house; a finer man, I must say, the 
sun never shone upon; for, besides the handsomest per- 
son I ever saw, he was so genteel, and had so much wit 
and good breeding.” “Poor gentleman,” said All- 
worthy, “‘he was indeed untimely snatched away; and 
little did I think he had any sins of this kind to answer 
for ; for I plainly perceive, you are going to tell me he was 
the father of your child.” 

‘Indeed, sir,’’ answered she, “‘he was not.” ““How?”’ 
said Allworthy, “‘to what then tends all this preface?” 
“Toa story, sir,” said she, “which I am concerned it falls 
to my lot to unfold to you.—O, sir, prepare to hear 
something which will surprize you, will grieve you.” 
“Speak,” said Allworthy, “I am conscious of no crime, 
and cannot be afraid to hear.” —“‘Sir,” said she, ‘‘that 
Mr. Summer, the son of your friend, educated at your 
expence, who, after living a year in the house as if he 
had been your own son, died there of the small-pox, was 
tenderly lamented by you, and buried as if he had been 
your own; that Summer, sir, was the father of this 
child.” —‘How!”’ said Allworthy, ‘“‘you contradi@ 
yourself.”—‘‘That I do not,” answered she, “‘he was 
indeed the father of this child, but not by me.” “Take 
care, madam,”’ said Allworthy, “donot to shun the impu- 
tation of any crime be guilty of falsehood. Remember 
there is one from whom you can conceal nothing, and be- 
fore whose tribunal falsehood will only aggravate your 
guilt.” “Indeed, sir,” says she, ‘I am not his mother; 
nor would I now think myself so for the world.” “I 
know your reason,”’ said Allworthy, ‘‘and shall rejoice 
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as much as you to find it otherwise; yet you must re- 
member, you yourself confessed it before me.”—‘“‘So far 
what I confest,”’ said she, ‘was true, that these hands 
conveyed the infant to your bed; conveyed it thither at 
the command of its mother; at her commands [ after- 
wards owned it, and thought myself, by her generosity, 
nobly rewarded, both for my secrecy and my shame.” 
“Who could this woman be?” said Allworthy. ‘‘Indeed I 
tremble to name her,’”’ answered Mrs. Walters. “‘By all 
this preparation I am to guess that she was a relation of 
mine,” cried he. ‘“‘Indeed she was a near one.” At which 
words Allworthy started, and she continued—“‘You had 
a sister, sir.” —“‘A sister!”’ repeated he, looking aghast. 
—“‘As there is truth in heaven,” cries she, “‘your sister 
was the mother of that child you found between your 
sheets.” “‘Can it be possible?” cries he, ‘‘good heavens!” 
“Have patience, sir,” said Mrs, Waters, “and I will 
unfold to you the whole story. Just after your departure 
for London, Miss Bridget came one day to the house of 
my mother. She was pleased to say she had heard an 
extraordinary character of me, for my learning and su- 
perior understanding to all the young women there, so 
she was pleased to say. She then bid me come to her to 
the great house; where when I attended, she employed 
me to read to her. She expressed great satisfaction in my 
reading, shewed great kindness to me, and made me 
many presents. At last she began to catechise me on the 
subject of secrecy, to which I gave her such satisfaCtory 
answers, that, at last, having locked the door of her room, 
she took me into her closet, and then locking that door 
likewise, she said, she should convince me of the vast 
reliance she had on my integrity, by communicating a 
secret in which her honour, and consequently her life 
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was concerned. She then stopt, and after a silence of a 
minute, during which she often wiped her eyes, she en- 
quired of me, if I thought my mother might safely be 
confided in. I answered, I would stake my life on her 
fidelity. She then imparted to me the great secret which 
laboured in her breagt, and which, I believe, was deli- 
vered with more pains than she afterwards suffered in 
child-birth. It was then contrived, that my mother and 
myself only should attend at the time, and that Mrs. — 
Wilkins should be sent out of the way, as she accordingly 
was, to the very furthest part of Dorsetshire, to enquire 
the character of a servant; for the lady had turned away 
her own maid near three months before; during all which 
time I officiated about her person upon trial, as she said, 
tho’, as she afterwards declared, I was not sufficiently 
handy for the place. This, and many other such things’ 
which she used to say of me, were all thrown out to pre-_ 
vent any suspicion which Wilkins might hereafter have — 
when I was to own the child; for she thought it could 
never be believed she would venture to hurt a young wo- 
man with whom she had intrusted such a secret. You 
may be assured, sir, I was well paid for all these affronts, 
which, together with being informed of the occasion of 
them, very well contented me. Indeed the lady had a 
greater suspicion of Mrs. Wilkins than of any other per- 
son; not that she had the least aversion to the gentle- 
woman, but she thought her incapable of keeping a 
secret, especially from you, sir: for I have often heard 
Miss Bridget say, that if Mrs. Wilkins had committed 
a murder, she believed she would acquaint you with it. 
At last the expected day came, and Mrs. Wilkins, who 
had been kept a week in readiness, and put off from time 
to time, upon some pretence or other, that she might not 
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return too soon, was dispatched. Then the child was 
born, in the presence only of myself and my mother, and 
was by my mother conveyed to her own house, where it 
was privately kept by her till the evening of your return, 
when I, by the command of Miss Bridget, conveyed it 
into the bed where you found it. And all suspicions were 
afterwards laid asleep by the artful conduét of your sister, 
in pretending ill-will to the boy, and that any regard she 
shewed him was out of meer complaisance to you.” 

Mrs. Waters then made many protestations of the 
truth of this story, and concluded by saying, ‘“Thus, sir, 
you have at last discovered your nephew, for so I am 
sure you will hereafter think him, and I question not but 
he will be both an honour and a comfort to you under 
that appellation.” 3 

“T need not, madam,” said Allworthy, “express my 
astonishment at what you have told me; and yet surely 
you would not, and could not, have put together so many 
circumstances to evidence an untruth. I confess, I recol- 
le&t some passages relating to that Summer, which 
formerly gave me a conceit, that my sister had some lik- 
ing to him. I mentioned it to her: for I had sucha regard 
to the young man, as well on his own account, as on his 
father’s, that I should have willingly consented to a 
match between them; but she exprest the highest dis- 
dain of my unkind suspicion, as she called it, so that I 
never more spoke on thesubje€t. Good Heaven ! Well! the 
Lord disposeth all things.—Yet sure it was a most un- 
justifiable conduét in my sister to carry this secret with 
her out of the world.” “I promise you, sir,’”’ said Mrs. 
Waters, “‘she always profest a contrary intention, and 
frequently told me, she intended one day to communi- 
cate it to you. She said indeed, she was highly rejoiced 
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that her plot had succeeded so well, and that you had of 
your own accord taken such a fancy to the child, that it 
was yet unnecessary to make any express declaration. 

Oh! sir, had that lady lived to have seen this poor young 

man turned like a vagabond from your house; nay, sir, 
could she have lived to hear that you had yourself em- 

ployed a lawyer to prosecute him for a murder of which 
he was not guilty.— Forgive me, Mr. Allworthy, I must 

say it was unkind.—Indeed you have been abused, he 

never deserved it of you.” “Indeed, madam,”’ said All- 

worthy, ‘‘I have been abused by the person, whoever he 
was, that told you so.” “‘Nay, sir,’’ said she, “‘I would not 

be mistaken, I did not presume to say you were guilty of 
any wrong. The gentleman who came to me, proposed 

no such matter: he only said, taking me for Mr. Fitz- 

patrick’s wife, that if Mr. Jones had murdered my hus- 

band, I should be assisted with any money I wanted to 

carry on the prosecution, by a very worthy gentleman, 

who, he said, was well apprized what a villain I had to 

deal with. It was by this man I found out who Mr. Jones 

was; and this man, whose name is Dowling, Mr. Jones 

tells me, is your steward. I discovered his name by a very 

odd accident, for he himself refused to tell it me; but 

Partridge, who met him at my lodgings the second time 

he came, knew him formerly at Salisbury.” 

“And did this Mr. Dowling,” says Allworthy, with 
great astonishment in his countenance, “‘tell you that I 
would assist in the prosecution?”’—“‘No, sir,” answered 
she, ‘‘I will not charge him wrongfully. He said I should 
be assisted, but he mentioned no name.—Yet you must 
pardon me, sir, if from circumstances I thought it could 
be no other.”—“Indeed, madam,” says Allworthy, 
“from circumstances I am too well convinced it was 
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another.—Good Heaven! by what wonderful means is 
the blackest and deepest villainy sometimes discovered! 
—Shall I beg you, madan, to stay till the person you 
have mentioned comes, for I expect him every minute; 
nay he may be, perhaps, already in the house.” 

Allworthy then stept to the door, in order to call a ser- 
vant, when in came, not Mr. Dowling, but the gentle- 
man who will be seen in the next chapter. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Further continuation. 


HE gentleman who now arrived was no other than 

Mr. Western. He no sooner saw Allworthy, than, 
without considering in the least the presence of Mrs. 
Waters, he began to vociferate in the following manner. 
“Fine doings at my house! A rare kettle of fish I have 
discovered at last; who the devil would be plagued with 
a daughter?” ““What’s the matter, neighbour?” said All- 
worthy. ‘‘Matter enough,’’ answered Western, “when 
I thought she was a just coming to; nay, when she had 
in a manner promised me to do as I would ha her, and 
when I was a hoped to have had nothing more to do 
than to have sent for the lawyer, and finished all. What 
do you think I have found out? that the little b— hath 
bin playing tricks with me all the while, and carrying 
on a correspondence with that bastard of yours. Sister 
Western, whom I have quarrelled with upon her ac- 
count, sent me word o’t, and I ordered her pockets to be 
searched when she was asleep, and here I have got un 
signed with the son of a whore’s own name. I have not 
had patience to read half o’t, for ’tis longer than one of 
parson Supple’s sermons; but I find plainly it is all about 
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love, and indeed what should it be else? I have packed 
her up in chamber again, and to-morrow morning down 
she goes into the country, unless she consents to be 
married direétly, and there she shall live in a garret upon 
bread and water all her days; and the sooner such a b— 
breaks her heart the better, though d—n her, that I be- 
lieve is too tough. She will live long enough to plague 
me.” “Mr. Western,” answered Allworthy, ‘‘you know 
I have always protested against force, and you yourself 
consented that none should be used.” “Ay,” cries he, 
“that was only upon condition that she would consent 
without. What the devil and Dotor Faustus, shan’t I do 
what I will with my own daughter, especially when I 
desire nothing but her own good?” “Well, neighbour,” 
answered Allworthy, “if you will give me leave, I will 
undertake once to argue with the young lady.” “Willi 
you,” said Western, ‘“‘why that is kind now and neigh- 
bourly, and mayhap you will do more than I have been 
able to do with her; for I promise you she hath a very 
good opinion of you.” “Well, sir,” said Allworthy, “if 
you will go home, and release the young lady from her 
captivity, I will wait upon her within this half hour.” — 
“But suppose,” said Western, “she should run away 
with un in the mean time? for lawyer Dowling tells me, 
there is no hopes of hanging the fellow at last, for that the 
man is alive, and like to do well, and that he thinks Jones 
will be out of prison again presently.”-—‘‘How,” said 
Allworthy, ‘““what did you employ him then to enquire or 
to do any thing in that matter?’ “Not I,” answered 
Western, “he mentioned it to me just now of his own ac- 
cord,” —“Just now!”’ cries Allworthy, “why where did 
you see him then? I want much to see Mr. Dowling.” — 
“Why you may see un an you will presently at my lodg- 
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ings; for there is to be a meeting of lawyers there this 
morning, about a mortgage.—Icod! I shall lose two or 
dree thousand pounds, I believe, by that honest gentle- 
man, Mr. Nightingale.” —“Well, sir,” said Allworthy, 
“T will be with you within the half hour.” “‘And do for 
once,’’ cries the squire, “take a fool’s advice; never 
think of dealing with her by gentle methods, take my 
word for it, those will never do. I have tried um long 
enough. She must be frightned into it, there is no other 
way. Tell her I’m her father; and of the horrid sin of dis- 
obedience, and of the dreadful punishment of it in 
t’other world, and then tell her about being locked up all 
her life in a garret in this, and be kept only on bread 
and water.” “I will do all I can,” said Allworthy, “‘for I 
promise you, there is nothing I wish for more than an 
alliance with this amiable creature.” “‘Nay, the girl is 
well enough for matter o’that,”’ cries the squire, “‘a man 
may go farther and meet with worse meat; that I may de- 
clare o’ her, thof she be my own daughter. And if she 
will but be obedient to me, there is no’orow a father 
within a hundred miles o’ the place, that loves a daughter 
better than I do: but I see you are busy with the lady 
here, so I will go huome and expect you, and so your 
humble servant.” 

As soon as Mr. Western was gone, Mrs. Waters 
said, ‘‘I see, sir, the squire hath not the least remem- 
brance of my face. I believe, Mr. Allworthy, you would 
not have known me neither. I am very considerably al- 
tered since that day when you so kindly gave me that ad- 
vice, which I had been happy had I followed.” —“In- 
deed, madam,” cries Allworthy, “it gave me great con- 
cern when I first heard the contrary.” ‘Indeed, sir,” 
says she, “‘I was ruined bya very deep scheme of villainy, 
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which if you knew, though I pretend not to think it 
would justify me in your opinion, it would at least miti- 
gate my offence, and induce you to pity me; you are not 
now at leisure to hear my whole story; but this I assure 
you, I was betrayed by the most solemn promises of mar- 
riage; nay, in the eye of Heaven I was married to him: 
for after much reading on the subject, I am convinced 
that particular ceremonies are only requisite to give a 
legal sanction to marriage, and have only a worldly use 
in giving a woman the privileges of a wife; but that she 
who lives constant to one man, after a solemn private af- 
fiance, whatever the world may call her, hath little to 
charge on her own conscience.” “I am sorry, madam,” 
said Allworthy, “‘you made so ill an use of your learning. 
Indeed it would have been well that you had been pos- 
sessed of much more, or had remained in a state of ig- 
norance. And yet, madam, I am afraid you have more 
than this sin to answer for.” “During his life,” ans- 
wered she, “which was above a dozen years, I most 
solemnly assure you, I had not. And consider, sir, on 
my behalf, what is in the power of a woman Stript of her 
reputation, and left destitute, whether the good-natured 
world will suffer such a stray sheep to return to the road 
of virtue, even if she was never so desirous. I protest then 
I would have chose it had it been in my power; but neces- 
sity drove me into the arms of Capt. Waters, with whom, 
though still unmarried, I lived as a wife for many years, 
and went by his name. I parted with this gentleman at 
Worcester, on his march against the rebels, and it was 
then I accidentally met with Mr. Jones, who rescued me 
from the hands of a villain. Indeed he is the worthiest 
of men. No young gentleman of his age is, I believe, 
freer from vice, and few have the twentieth part of his 
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virtues; nay, whatever vices he hath had, I am firmly 
persuaded he hath now taken a resolution to abandon 
them.” “I hope he hath,” cries Allworthy, ‘‘and I hope 
he will preserve that resolution. I must say I have Still 
the same hopes with regard to yourself. The world, I do 
agree, are apt to be too unmerciful on these occasions, 
yet time and perseverance will get the better of this their 
disinclination, as I may call it, to pity; for though they 
are not, like Heaven, ready to receive a penitent sinner, 
yet a continued repentance will at length obtain mercy 
even with the world. This you may be assured of, Mrs. 
Waters, that whenever I find you are sincere in such 
good intentions, you shall want no assistance in my 
power to make them effectual.” 

Mrs. Waters fell now upon her knees before him, and, 
in a flood of tears, made him many most passionate ac- 
knowledgments of his goodness, which, as she truly 
said, favoured more of the divine than human nature. 

Allworthy raised her up, and spoke in the most tender 
manner, making use of every expression which his in- 
vention could suggest to comfort her, when he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Mr. Dowling, who, upon his 
first entrance, seeing Mrs. Waters, started, and appeared 
in some confusion; from which he soon recovered him- 
self as well as he could, and then said, he was in the ut- 
most haste to attend council at Mr. Western’s lodgings; 
but however, thought it his duty to call and acquaint 
him with the opinion of council, upon the case which he 
had before told him, which was, that the conversion of 
the moneys in that case could not be questioned in a 
criminal cause, but that an a¢tion of trover might be 
brought, and if it appeared to the jury to be the moneys of 
plaintiff, that plaintiff would recovera verdict for the value. 
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Allworthy, without making any answer to this, bolted 
the door, and then advancing with a stern look to Dowl- 
ing, he said, ‘Whatever be your haste, sir, | must first 
receive an answer to some questions. Do you know this 
young lady?””—“‘That lady, sir?’ answered Dowling, 
with great hesitation. Allworthy then, with the most 
solemn voice, said, ‘‘Look you, Mr. Dowling, as you 
value my favour, or your continuance a moment longer 
in my service, do not hesitate nor prevaricate; but ans- 
wer faithfully and truly to every question I ask.—Do 
you know this lady?”—“‘Yes, sir,”’ said Dowling, “I 
have seen the lady.” ““Where, sir?” “At her own lodg- 
ings.”’—‘‘Upon what business did you go thither, sir; 
and who sent you?”’ “I went, sir, to enquire, sir, about 
Mr. Jones.” ““And who sent you to enquire about him?” 
“Who, sir; why, sir, Mr. Blifil sent me.” “‘And what did _ 
you say to the lady concerning that matter?”’ ‘‘Nay, sir, it 
is impossible to recollect every word.” “Will you please, 
madam, to assist the gentleman’s memory?” “He told 
me, sir,’’ said Mrs. Waters, “‘‘that if Mr. Jones had 
murdered my husband, I should be assisted by any mon- 
ey I wanted to carry on the prosecution, by a very worthy 
gentleman, who was well apprized what a villain I had to 
deal with.’ These, I can safely swear, were the very 
words he spoke.” —‘‘Were these the words, sir?’’ said 
Allworthy. “I cannot charge my memory exaétly,”’ cries 
Dowling, “but I believe I did speak to that purpose.” — 
“And did Mr. Blifil order you to say so?”’ “Iam sure, sir, 
I should not have gone on my own accord, nor have 
willingly exceeded my authority in matters of this kind. 
If I said so, I must have so understood Mr. Blifil’s in- 
structions.” “Look you, Mr. Dowling,” said Allworthy, 
“I promise you before this lady, that whatever you have 
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done in this affair by Mr. Blifil’s order, I will forgive; 
provided you now tell me stri€tly the truth: for I believe 
what you say, that you would not have acted of your own 
accord, and without authority, in this matter.—Mr. 
Blifil then likewise sent you to examine the two fellows 
at Aldersgate?””—“‘He did, sir.’’ “Well, and what in- 
structions did he then give you? Recolleét as well as you 
can, and tell me, as near as possible, the very words he 
used.”’—‘‘Why, sir, Mr. Blifil sent me to find out the 
persons who were eye-witnesses of this fight. He said, 
he feared they might be tampered with by Mr. Jones, 
or some of his friends. He said, blood required blood; 
and that not only all who concealed a murderer, but 
those who omitted any thing in their power to bring him 
to justice, were sharers in his guilt. He said, he found 
you was very desirous of having the villain brought to 
justice, though it was not proper you should appear in 
it.” —“‘He did so?” says Allworthy.—“‘Yes, sir,” cries 
Dowling, “I should not, lam sure, have proceeded such 
lengths for the sake of any other person living but your 
worship.” —‘‘What lengths, sir?’ said Allworthy.— 
“Nay, sir,” cries Dowling, “I would not have your wor- 
ship think I would, on any account, be guilty of sub- 
ordination of perjury; but there are two ways of deliver- 
ing evidence. I told them therefore, that if any offers 
should be made them on the other side, they should re- 
fuse them, and that they might be assured they should 
lose nothing by being honest men, and telling the truth. 
I said, we were told, that Mr. Jones had assaulted the 
gentleman first, and that if that was the truth, they should 
declare it; and I did give them some hints that they 
should be no losers.”—“‘I think you went lengths in- 
deed,” cries Allworthy.—‘‘Nay, sir,’’ answered Dow- 
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ling, “I am sure I did not desire them to tell an untruth; 
—nor should I have said what I did, unless it had been to 
oblige you.”—‘‘You would not have thought, I be- 
lieve,” says Allworthy, “to have obliged me, had you 
known that this Mr. Jones was my own nephew.” —“I 
am sure, sir,” answered he, “‘it did not become me to take 
any notice of what I thought you desired to conceal.” — 
“How!” cries Allworthy, ‘“‘and did you know it then?” 
—“Nay, sir,” answered Dowling, “if your worship bids 
me speak the truth, I am sure I shall do it—Indeed, sir, 
I did know it; for they were almost the last words which 
Madam Blifilever spoke, which she mentioned to meas I 
stood alone by her bedside, when she delivered me the 
letter I brought your worship from her.’’—‘What 
letter?” cries Allworthy.—“‘The letter, sir,” answered 
Dowling, ‘‘which I brought from Salisbury, and which I . 
delivered into the hands of Mr. Blifil.” —‘‘O Heavens!” 
cries Allworthy, ‘“Well, and what were the words? What 
did my sister say to your” —“‘She took me by the hand,” 
answered he, ‘‘and as she delivered me the letter, said, 
‘I scarce know what | have written. Tell my brother, Mr. 
Jones is his nephew—He is my son.—Bless him,’ says 
she, and then fell backward, as if dying away. I presently _ 
called in the people, and she never spoke more to me, and 
died within a few minutes afterwards.”—Allworthy 
stood a minute silent, lifting up his eyes, and then turn- 
ing to Dowling, said,—‘“‘How came you, sir, not to de- 
liver me this message?”’ ““Your worship,” answered he, 
“must remember that you was at that time ill in bed; and 
being in a violent hurry, as indeed I always am, I de- 
livered the letter and message to Mr. Blifil, who told me 
he would carry them both to you, which he hath since | 
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told me he did, and that your worship, partly out of 
friendship to Mr. Jones, and partly out of regard to your 
sister, would never have it mentioned; and did intend to 
conceal it from the world; and therefore, sir, if you had 
not mentioned it to me first, I am certain I should never 
have thought it belonged to me to say any thing of the 
matter, either to your worship, or any other person.” 

We have remarked somewhere already, that it is 
possible for a man to convey a lie in the words of truth; 
this was the case at present: for Blifil had, in fat, told 
Dowling what he nowrelated; but had not imposed upon 
him, nor indeed had imagined he was able so to do. In 
reality, the promises which Blifil had.made to Dowling, 
were the motives which had induced him to secrecy; and 
as he very plainly saw he should not be able to keep them, 
he thought proper now to make this confession, which 
the promises of forgiveness, joined to the threats, the 
voice, the looks of Allworthy, and the discoveries he had 
made before, extorted from him, who was besides taken 
unawares, and had no time to consider of evasions. 

Allworthy appeared well satisfied with this relation, 
and having enjoined strict silence as to what had past on 
Dowling, conduéted that gentleman himself to the door, 
lest he should see Biifil, who was returned to his cham- 
ber, where he exulted in the thoughts of his last deceit on 
his uncle, and little suspe¢ted what had since passed 
below Stairs. 

As Allworthy was returning to his room, he met Mrs. 
Miller in the entry, who, with a face all pale and full 
of terror, said to him, ‘‘O! sir, I find this wicked woman 
hath been with you, and you know all; yet do not on 
this account abandon the poor young man. Consider, sir, 
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he was ignorant it was his own mother, and the discovery 
itself will most probably break his heart, without your 
unkindness.”’ 1 

“Madam,” says Allworthy, “‘I am under such an as- 
tonishment at what I have heard, that I am really unable 
to satisfy you; but come with me into my room. Indeed, | 
Mrs. Miller, I have made surprizing discoveries, and — 
you shall soon know them.” : 

The poor woman followed him trembling; and now — 
Allworthy going up to Mrs. Waters, took her by the 
hand, and then turning to Mrs. Miller said, ““What re- 
ward shall I bestow upon this gentlewoman for the ser- 
vices she hath done me?—O! Mrs. Miller, you have a 
thousand times heard me call the young man to whom 
you are so faithful a friend, my son. Little did I then 
think he was indeed related to me at all.—Your friend, 
madam, is my nephew; he is the brother of that wicked — 
viper which I have so long nourished in my bosom.— 
She will herself tell you the whole story, and how the 
youth came to pass for her son. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I 
am convinced that he hath been wronged, and that I have 
been abused; abused by one whom you too justly sus- 
pected of being a villain. He is, in truth, the worst of 
villains.” 

The joy which Mrs. Miller now felt, bereft her of the 
power of speech, and might perhaps have deprived her 
of her senses, if not of life, had not a friendly shower of 
tears come seasonably to her relief. At length recovering 
so far from her transport as to be able to speak, she cried, 
“And is my dear Mr. Jones then your nephew, sir? and 
not the son of this lady? and are your eyes opened to him 
at last? and shall I live to see him as happy as he de- 
serves?” ““He certainly is my nephew,” says Allworthy, 
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woman, the person,” cries she, “‘to whom all this dis- 
covery is owing !’’—“She is indeed,” says Allworthy.— 
“Why then,” cried Mrs. Miller, upon her knees, ‘“‘may 
Heaven shower down its choicest blessings upon her 
head, and for this one good aétion, forgive her all her 
sins be they never so many.” 

Mrs. Waters then informed them, that she believed 
Jones would very shortly be released; for that the sur- 
geon was gone, in company with a nobleman, to the jus- 
tice who committed him, in order to certify that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was out of all manner of danger, and to pro- 
cure the prisoner his liberty. 

Allworthy said, he should be glad to find his nephew 
there at his return home; but that he was then obliged to 
go on some business of consequence. He then called toa 
servant to fetch him a chair, and presently left the two 
ladies together. 

Mr. Blifil hearing the chair ordered, came down 
Stairs to attend upon his uncle; for he never was deficient 
in such aéts of duty. He asked his uncle if he was going 
out, which is a civil way of asking a man where he is go- 
ing: to which the other making no answer, he again de- 
sired to know when he would be pleased to return.— 
Allworthy made no answer to this neither, till he was 
just getting into his chair, and then turning about, he 
said.—‘‘Harkee, sir, do you find out, before my return, 
the letter which your mother sent me on her death-bed.” 
Allworthy then departed, and left Blifil in a situation to 
be envied only by a man who is just going to be hanged. 
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CHAP. IX. 
A further continuation. 
LLWORTHY took an opportunity whilst he 


was in the chair, of reading the letter from Jones to 
Sophia, which Western delivered him; and there were 
some expressions in it concerning himself, which drew 
tears from his eyes. At length he arrived at Mr. Wes- 
tern’s, and was introduced to Sophia. 

When the first ceremonies were past, and the gentle- 
man and lady had taken their chairs, a silence of some 
minutes ensued; during which, the latter, who had been 
prepared for the visit by her father, sat playing with her 
fan, and had every mark of confusion both in her coun- 
tenance and behaviour. At length Allworthy, who was 
himself a little disconcerted, began thus; “‘I am afraid, 
Miss Western, my family hath been the occasion of giv- 
ing you some uneasiness; to which, I fear, I have inno- 
cently become more instrumental than I intended. Be 
assured, madam, had I at first known how disagreeable 
the proposals had been, I should not have suffered you to 
have been so long persecuted. I hope therefore you will 
not think the design of this visit is to trouble you with 
any further solicitations of that kind, but entirely to re- 
lieve you from them.” 

“« Sir,” said Sophia, with a little modeét hesitation 
“this behaviour is most kind and generous, and such as I 
could expect only from Mr. Allworthy: but as you have 
been so kind to mention this matter, you will pardon me 
for saying, it hath indeed given me great uneasiness, and 
hath been the occasion of my suffering much cruel treat- 
ment from a father, who was, ’till that unhappy affair 
the tenderest and fondest of all parents. Iam convince 
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sir, you are too good and generous to resent my refusal 
of your aephew. Our own inclinations are not in our 
power ;and whatever may behis merit, I cannotforcethem 
in his favour.” “‘I assure you, most amiable young lady,”’ 
said Allworthy, “Iam capable of no such resentment, had 
the person been my own son, and had I entertain’d the 
highest esteem for him. For you say truly, madam, we 
cannot force our own inclinations, much less can they 
be direéted by another.” “Oh! sir,”’ answered Sophia, 
“every word you speak proves you to deserve that good, 
that great, that benevolent character the whole world 
allows you. | assure you, sir, nothing less than the certain 
prospect of future misery could have made me resist the 
commands of my father.” “I sincerely believe you, ma- 
dam,” replied Allworthy, “‘and I heartily congratulate 
you on your prudent foresight, since by so justifiable a 
resistance you have avoided misery indeed.” ““You speak 
now, Mr. Allworthy,’’ cries she, “‘with a delicacy which 
few men are capable of feeling; but surely in my opinion, 
to lead our lives with one to whom we are indifferent, 
must bea State of wretchedness—Perhaps that wretched- 
ness would be even increased by a sense of the merits 
of an object to whom we cannot give our affections. If 
I had married Mr. Blifil”—‘“Pardon my interrupting 
you, madam,” answered Allworthy, “but I cannot bear 
the supposition.—Believe me, Miss Western, I rejoice 
from my heart, I rejoice in your escape.—I have dis- 
covered the wretch, for whom you have suffered all this 
cruel violence from your father, to be a villain.” ‘““How, 
sir!’’ cries Sophia,—‘‘you must believe this surprizes 
me.’’—“It hath surprized me, madam,” answered All- 
worthy, ‘“‘and so it will the world.—But I have acquaint- 
ed you with the real truth.” “Nothing but truth,” says 
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Sophia, ‘“‘can, I am convinced, come from the lips of Mr. 
Allworthy.—Yet, sir, such sudden, such unexpected 
news—discovered, you say—may villainy be ever so.”” 
—‘‘You will soon enough hear the story,” cries All- 
worthy,—‘‘at present let us not mention so detested a_ 
name—lI have another matter of a very serious nature to 
propose.—O! Miss Western, I know your vast worth, 
nor can I so easily part with the ambition of being allied 
to it—I have a near relation, madam, a young man 
whose charac¢ter is, | am convinced, the very opposite to 
that of this wretch, and whose fortune I will make equal 
to what his was to have been.—Could I, madam, hope 
you would admit a visit from him?’’ Sophia, after a min- 
ute’s silence, answered, “‘I will deal with the utmost sin- 
cerity with Mr. Allworthy. His chara¢ter, and the obli- 
gation I have just recetved from him demand it. I have. 
determined at present to listen to no such proposals 
from any person. My only desire is to be restor’d to the 
affection of my father, and to be again the mistress of his 
family. This, sir, I hope to owe to your good offices. Let 
me beseech you, let me conjure you by all the goodness 
which I, and all who know you, have experienced; do not 
the very moment when you have released me from one 
persecution, do not engage me in another, as miserable 
and as fruitless.” ‘‘Indeed, Miss Western,” replied All- 
worthy, ‘‘I am capable of no such condu@;; and if this be 
your resolution, he must submit to the disappointment, 
whatever torments he may suffer under it.” “I must 
smile now, Mr. Allworthy,”’ answered Sophia, “when 
you mention the torments of aman whom I do not know, 
and who can consequently have so little acquaintance 
with me.” ‘‘Pardon me, dear young lady,” cries All- 
worthy, “I begin now to be afraid he hath had too much 
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acquaintance for the repose of his future days; since, if 
ever man was capable of a sincere, violent and noble 
passion, such, I am convinced, is my unhappy nephew’s 
for Miss Western.” “A nephew of yours! Mr. All- 
worthy,” answered Sophia. “‘It is surely strange, I never 
heard of him before.” “‘Indeed! madam,” cries All- 
worthy, “‘it is only the circumstance of his being my ne- 
phew to which you are a stranger, and which, ’till this 
day, was a secret to me.—Mr. Jones, who has long 
loved you, he! he is my nephew.” —*‘Mr. Jones your 
nephew, sir?” cries Sophia, “can it be possible?” —‘‘He 
is indeed, madam,” answered Allworthy: “the is my own 
sister’s son—as such I shall always own him; nor am | 
ashamed of owning him. I am much more ashamed of 
my past behaviour to him; but I was as ignorant of his 
merit as of his birth. Indeed, Miss Western, I have used 
him cruelly—lIndeed I have.’”-—Here the good man 
wiped his eyes, and after a short pause proceeded—‘‘] 
never shall be able to reward him for his sufferings with- 
out your assistance.—Believe me, most amiable young 
lady, I must have a great esteem of that offering which | 
make to your worth, I know he hath been guilty of ” 
faults; but there is great goodness of heart at the bottom. 
Believe me, madam, there is.”—Here he stopped, 
seeming to expect an answer, which he presently re- 
ceived from Sophia, after she had a little recovered her- 
self from the hurry of spirits into which so strange and 
sudden information had thrown her: “I sincerely wish 
you joy, sir, of a discovery in which you seem to have 
such satisfaction. I doubt not but you will have all the 
comfort you can promise yourself from it. The young 
gentleman hath certainly a thousand good qualities, 
which makes it impossible he should not behave well to 
VOL. lV t 
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such an uncle.”—“I hope, madam,” said Allworthy, 
“the hath those good qualities which must make him a 
good husband.—He mutt, I am sure, be of all men the 
most abandoned, if a lady of your merit should condes- 
cend”—‘‘You must pardon me, Mr. Allworthy,” ans- 
wered Sophia, “‘I cannot listen to a proposal of this kind. 
Mr. Jones, lam convinced, hath much merit; but I shall 
never receive Mr. Jones as one who is to be my husband 
—Upon my honour I never will.”—“Pardon me, ma- 
dam,” cries Allworthy, “if I am a little surprized after 
what I have heard from Mr. Western—I hope the un- 
happy young man hath done nothing to forfeit your 
good opinion, if he had ever the honour to enjoy 1t.— 
Perhaps he may have been misrepresented to you, as he 
was to me. The same villainy may have injured him 
every where.—He is no murderer, I assure you, as he 
hath been called.”—‘“Mr. Allworthy,” answered So- 
phia, “I have told you my resolution. I wonder not at 
what my father hath told you; but whatever his appre- 
hensions or fears have been, if I know my heart, I have 
given no occasion for them; since it hath always been a 
fixed principle with me, never to have marry’d without 
his consent. This is, I think, the duty of a child to a 
parent; and this, I hope, nothing could ever have pre- 
vailed with me to swerve from. I do not indeed conceive, 
that the authority of any parent can oblige us to marry, in 
direct opposition to our inclinations. To avoid a force of 
this kind, which I had reason to suspeét, I left my father’s 
house, and sought protection elsewhere. This is the 
truth of my story; and if the world, or my father, carry 
my intentions any farther, my own conscience will ac- 
quit me.” ““I hear you, Miss Western,” cries Allworthy, 
“with admiration. I admire the justness of your senti- 
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ments; but surely there is more in this. I am cautious of 
offending you, young lady; but am I to look on all which 
I have hitherto heard or seen, as a dream only? And have 
you suffered so much cruelty from your father on the ac- 
count of a man to whom you have been always absolutely 
indifferent?” ““I beg, Mr. Allworthy,”’ answered Sophia, 
“you will not insist on my reasons ;— Yes, I have suftered 
indeed: I will not, Mr. Allworthy, conceal—I will be 
very sincere with you—I own I had a great opinion of 
Mr. Jones—I believe—I know I have suffered for my 
opinion—lI have been treated cruelly by my aunt, as well 
as by my father; but that is now past—I beg I may not 
be farther press’d; for whatever hath been, my resolution 
is now fixed. Your nephew, sir, hath many virtues—he 
hath great virtues, Mr. Allworthy. I question not but 
he will do you honour in the world, and make you hap- 
y.’—“‘I wish I could make him so, madam,”’ replied 
Allworthy; “but that I am convinced is only in your 
power. It is that conviction which hath made me so ear- 
nest a solicitor in his favour.” “You are deceived; in- 
deed, sir, you are deceived,” said Sophia—“‘I hope not 
by him—it is sufficient to have decetved me. Mr. All- 
worthy, I must insist on being prest no farther on this 
subject.—I should be sorry—Nay, I will not injure him 
in your favour. I wish Mr. Jones very well. I sincerely 
wish him well; and I repeat again to you, whatever de- 
merit he may have to me, I am certain he hath many good 
qualities. I do not disown my former thoughts; but no- 
thing can ever recall them. At present there is not aman 
on earth whom I would more resolutely reject than Mr. 
Jones; nor would the addresses of Mr. Blifil himself be 
less agreeable to me.” 
Western had been long impatient for the event of this 
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conference, and was just now arrived at the door to listen ; 
when having heard the last sentiments of his daughter’s 
heart, he lost all temper, and bursting open the door ina 
rage cried out,—‘“‘It is a lie. It is a d—n’d lie. It is all 
owing tothat d—n’drascal Juones; and if she could get at 
un, she’d ha un any hour of the day.”’ Here Allworthy 
interposed, and addressing himself to the squire with 
some anger in his look, he said, ‘“‘Mr. Western, you 
have not kept your word with me. You promised to ab- 
Stain from all violence.” —‘‘Why so I did,” cries Wes- 
tern, ‘‘as long as it was possible; but to hear a wench tell- 
ing such confounded lies—Zounds! doth she think if 
she can make vools of other volk, she can make one of 
me?—No, no, I know her better than thee dost.” “I am 
sorry to tell you, sir,” answered Allworthy, “‘it doth not 
appear by your behaviour to this young lady, that you 
know her at all. I ask pardon for what I say; but I think 
our intimacy, your own desires, and the occasion justify 
me. She is your daughter, Mr. Western, and I think she 
doth honour to your name. If I was capable of envy, I 
should sooner envy you on this account, than any other 
man whatever.’”—“Od-rabbit-it,”” cries the squire, “‘I 
wish she was thine with all my heart—wouldst soon be 
glad to be rid of the trouble o’ her.” —“‘Indeed, my good 
friend,”” answered Allworthy, “‘you yourself are the 
cause of all the trouble you complain of. Place that con- 
fidence in the young lady which she so well deserves, and 
I am certain you will be the happiest father on earth.””— 
“T confidence in her!”’ cries the squire.—‘‘Sblood! what 
confidence can I place in her, when she won’t do as I 
wou’d ha her? Let her gi but her consent to marry as I 
would ha her, and I’ll place as much confidence in her 
as wouldst ha me.”” —"You have no right, neighbour,” 
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answered Allworthy, “‘to insist on any such consent. A 
negative voice your daughter allows you, and God and 
nature have thought proper to allow you no more.” “A 
negative voice?” cries the squire,—“Ay lay! I’llshew you 
what a negative voice I ha.—Go along, go into your 
chamber, go, you stubborn’’—“‘Indeed, Mr. Western,”’ 
said Allworthy,—‘‘Indeed, you use her cruelly—I can- 
not bear to see this—You shall, you must behave to her 
in a kinder manner. She deserves the best of treatment.”’ 
“Yes, yes,” said the squire, “I know what she deserves: 
now she’s gone, I’ll shew you what she deserves—See 
here, sir, here is a letter from my cousin, my Lady 
Bellaston, in which she is so kind to gi me to understand, 
that the fellow is got out of prison again; and here she 
advises me to take all the care I can 0’ the wench. Od- 
zookers! Neighbour Allworthy, you don’t know what it 
is to govern a daughter.” 

The squire ended his speech with some compliments 
to his own sagacity; and then Allworthy, after a formal 
preface, acquainted him with the whole discovery which 
he had made concerning Jones, with his anger to Blifil, 
and with every particular which hath been disclosed to 
the reader in the preceding chapters. 

Men over-violent in their dispositions, are, for the 
most part, as changeable in them. No sooner then was 
Western informed of Mr. Allworthy’s intention to make 
Jones his heir, than he joined heartily with the uncle in 
every commendation of the nephew, and becameas eager 
for her marriage with Jones, as he had before been to 
couple her to Blifil. 

Here Mr. Allworthy was again forced to interpose, 
and to relate what had passed between him and Sophia, 
at which he testified great surprize. 
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The squire was silent a moment, and looked wild with 
astonishment at this account—At last he cried out, 
“Why what can be the meaning of this, neighbour All- 
worthy? Vond o un she was, that I’ll be sworn to.— 
Odzookers! I have hit o’t. As sure as a gun I have hit o 
the very right o’t. It’s all along o zister. The girl hath got | 
a hankering after this son of a whore of a lord. I vound 
"em together at my cousin, my Lady Bellaston’s. He 
hath turned the head o’ her that’s certain—but d—n me 
if he shall ha her—I’ll ha no lords nor courtiers in my 
vamily.”” 

Allworthy now made a long speech, in which he re- 
peated his resolution to avoid all violent measures, and 
very earnestly recommended gentle methods to Mr. 
Western, as those by which he might be assured of suc- 
ceeding best with his daughter. He then took his leave, 
and returned back to Mrs. Miller, but was forced to 
comply with the earnest entreaties of the squire, in pro- 
mising to bring Mr. Jones to visit him that afternoon, 
that he might, as he said, “‘make all matters up with the 
young gentleman.” At Mr. Allworthy’s departure, 
Western promised to follow his advice in his behaviour 
to Sophia, saying, ““I don’t know how ’tis, but d—n me, 
Allworthy, if you don’t make me always do just as you 
please, and yet I have as good an esteate as you, and am 
in the commission of the peace as well as yourself.” 
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W herein the history begins to draw towards a conclusion. 


W HEN Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he 
heard Mr. Jones was just arrived before him. He 
hurried therefore instantly into an empty chamber, 
whither he ordered Mr. Jones to be brought to him 
alone. 

It is impossible to conceive a more tender or moving 
scene, than the mecting between the uncle and nephew, 
(for Mrs. Waters, as the reader may well suppose, had 
at her last visit discovered to him the secret of his birth.) 
The first agonies of joy which were felt on both sides, are 
indeed beyond my power to describe: I shall not there- 
fore attempt it. After Allworthy had raised Jones from 
his feet, where he had prostrated himself, and received 
him into his arms, ““O my child,” he cried, “how have I 
been to blame! How have I injured you! What amends 
can I ever make you for those unkind, those unjust sus- 
picions which I have entertained; and for all the suffer- 
ings they have occasioned to you?” “Am I| not now made 
amends?” cries Jones, ‘‘would not my sufferings, if they 
had been ten times greater, have been now richly re- 
paid? O my dear uncle! this goodness, this tenderness 
overpowers, unmans, destroys me. I cannot bear the 
transports which flow so fast upon me. To be again re- 
Stored to your presence, to your favour; to be once more 
thus kindly received by my great, my noble, my gener- 
ous benefa¢tor””—‘‘Indeed, child,” cries Allworthy, ‘‘I 
have used you cruelly.”"—He then explained to him all 
the treachery of Blifil, and again repeated expressions 
of the utmost concern, for having been induced by that 
treachery to use him so ill. “‘O talk not so,” answered 
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Jones; ‘“‘indeed, sir, you have used me nobly. The wisest 
man might be deceived as you were, and, under such a 
deception, the best must have acted just as you did. Your 
goodness displayed itself in the midst of your anger, just 
as it then seemed. I owe every thing to that goodness of 
which I have been most unworthy. Do not put me on 
self-accusation, by carrying your generous sentiments 
too far. Alas, sir, I have not been punished more than I 
have deserved; and it shall be the whole business of my 
future life to deserve that happiness you now bestow on © 
me; for believe me, my dear uncle, my punishment hath 

not been thrown away upon me: though I have been a 
great, lam nota hardenedsinner; I thank Heaven I have 
had time to reflect on my past life, where, though I can- 
not charge myself with any gross villainy, yet I can dis- 
cern follies and vices too sufficient to repent and to be 
ashamed of; follies which have been attended with 
dreadful consequences to myself, and have brought me 
to the brink of destruction.” “I am rejoiced, my dear 
child,” answered Allworthy, ‘‘to hear you talk thus sen- 
sibly; for as I am convinced hypocrisy (good Heaven 
how have I been imposed on by it in others!) was never 
among your faults, so I can readily believe all you say. 
You now see, Tom, to what dangers imprudence alone 
may subject virtue (for virtue, I am now convinced, you 
love in a great degree.) Prudence is indeed the duty 
which we owe to ourselves; and if we will be so much our 
own enemies as to neglect it, we are not to wonder if the 
world is deficient in discharging their duty to us; for 
when a man lays the foundation of his own ruin, others 
will, [ am afraid, be too apt to built upon it. You say, 
however, you have seen your errors; and will reform 
them. I firmly believe you, my dear child; and therefore, 
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from this moment, you shall never be reminded of them 
by me. Remember them only yourself so far, as for the 
future to teach you the better to avoid them; but still re- 
member, for your comfort, that there is this great differ- 
ence between those faults which candour may construe 
into imprudence, and those which can be deduced from 
villainy only. The former, perhaps, are even more liable 
to subject a man to ruin; but if he reform, his character 
will, at length, be totally retrieved ; the world, though not 
immediately, will, in time, be reconciled to him; and 
he may reflect, not without some mixture of pleasure, on 
the dangers he hath escaped but villainy, my boy, when 
once discovered, is irretrievable; the stains which this 
leaves behind, no time will wash away. The censures of 
mankind will pursue the wretch, their scorn will abash 
him in public, and if shame drives him into retirement, 
he will go to it with all those terrors with which a weary 
child, who is afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from com- 
pany to go to bed alone. Here his murdered conscience 
will haunt him. Repose, like a false friend, will fly from 
him. Where-ever he turns his eyes, horror presents it- 
self; if he looks backward, unavailable repentance 
treads on his heels; if forward, incurable despair stares 
him in the face; till, like a condemned prisoner, con- 
fined in a dungeon, he detests his present condition, and 
yet dreads the consequence of that hour which is to re- 
lieve him from it. Comfort yourself, I say, my child, that 
this is not your case; and rejoice, with thankfulness to 
him who hath suffered you to see your errors, before they 
have brought on you that destruction to which a persist- 
ance in even those errors must have led you. You have 
deserted them, and the prospeét now before you is such, 
that happiness seems in your own power.’’—At these 
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words Jones fetched a deep sigh; upon which, when All- 
worthy remonstrated, he said, ‘‘Sir, I will conceal no- 
thing from you: I fear there is one consequence of my 
vices I shall never be able to retrieve. O my dear uncle, I 
have lost a treasure.” —“‘You need say no more,” ans- 
wered Allworthy; “I will be explicit with you; I know 
what you lament; I have seen the young lady, and have 
discoursed with her concerning you. This I must insist 
on, as an earnest of your sincerity in all you have said, 
and of the stedfastness of your resolution, that you obey 
me in one instance. To abide intirely by the determina- 
tion of the young lady, whether it shall be in your favour, 
or no. She hath already suffered enough from sollicita- 
tions which J hate to think of; she shall owe no further 
constraint to my family: I know her father will be as 
ready to torment her now on your account, as he hath 
formerly been on another; but | am determined she 
shall suffer no more confinement, no more violence, no 
more uneasy hours.’’—“O my dear uncle,” answered 
Jones, “lay, I beseech you, some command on me, in 
which I shall have some merit in obedience. Believe me, 
sir, the only instance in which I could disobey you, 
would be to give an uneasy moment to my Sophia. No, 
sir, if 1am so miserable to have incurred her displeasure 
beyond all hope of forgiveness, that alone, with the 
dreadful reflection of causing her misery, will be suffi- 
cient to overpower me. To call Sophia mine is the great- 
est, and now the only additional blessing which Heaven 
can bestow; but it is a blessing which I must owe to her 
alone.” “I will not flatter you, child,” cries Allworthy; 
“I fear your case is desperate: I never saw stronger 
marks of an unalterable resolution in any person, than 
appeared in her vehement declarations against receiving 
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your addresses; for which, perhaps, you can account 
better than myself.”,—“‘Oh, sir! I can account too well,” 
answered Jones; “‘I have sinned against her beyond all 
hope of pardon; and guilty as I am, my guilt unfortu- 
nately appears to her in ten times blacker than the real 
colours. O my dear uncle, I find my follies are irretriev- 
able; and all your goodness cannot save me from per- 
dition.” 

A servant now acquainted them, that Mr. Western 
was below Stairs; for his eagerness to see Jones could not 
wait till the afternoon. Upon which Jones, whose eyes 
were full of tears, begged his uncle to entertain Western 
a few minutes, till he a little recovered himself: to which 
the good man consented, and having ordered Mr. 
Western to be shewn into a parlour, went down to him. 

Mrs. Miller no sooner heard that Jones was alone, 
(for she had not yet seen him since his release from 
prison,) than she came eagerly into the room, and advanc- 
ing towards Jones, wished him heartily joy of his new- 
found uncle, and his happy reconciliation; adding, I 
wish I could give you joy on another account, my dear 
child; but any thing so inexorable I never saw. Jones, 
with some appearance of surprize, asked her what she 
meant. ‘“Why then,” says she, “‘I have been with your 
young lady, and have explained all matters to her, as they 
were told me by my son Nightingale. She can have no 
longer any doubt about the letter, that I am certain; for 
I told her my son Nightingale was ready to take his oath, 
if she pleased, that it was all his own invention, and the 
letter of his inditing. I told her the very reason of sending 
the letter ought to recommend you to her the more, as it 
was all upon her account, and a plain proof, that you was 
resolved to quit all your profligacy for the future; that 
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you had never been guilty ‘of a single instance of in- 
fidelity to her since your seeing her in town. I am afraid 
I went too far there; but Heaven forgiveme: [hope your 
future behaviour will be my justification. lam sure I have 
said all I can; but all to no purpose. She remains in- 
flexible. She says, she had forgiven many faults on ac- 
count of youth; but expressed such detestation of the 
charaéter of a libertine, that she absolutely silenced me. I 
often attempted to excuse you; but the justness of her 
accusation flew in my face. Upon my honour, she is a 
lovely woman, and one of the sweetest and most sensible 
creatures I ever saw. I could have almost kissed her for 
y one expression she made use of. It was a sentiment 
/ worthy of Seneca, or of a bishop. ‘I once fancied, ma- 
( dam,’ said she, ‘I had discovered great goodness of 
ae heart in Mr. Jones; and for that I own I had a sincere” 
/ esteem: but an entire profligacy of manners will corrupt 
(the best heart in the world; and all which a good-natured 
libertine can expect, is, that we should mix some grains 
of pity with our contempt and abhorrence.’ She is an 
angelic creature, that is the truth on’t.—” “O Mrs. 
Miller,’’ answered Jones, ‘‘can I bear to think I have 
lost such an angel” —“‘Lost! No,” cries Mrs. Miller; “J 
hope you have not lost her yet. Resolve to leave such 
vicious courses, and you may yet have hopes: nay, if she 
should remain inexorable, there is another young lady, a 
sweet pretty young lady, and a swinging fortune, who is 
absolutelydying for loveofyou. [heard ofitthisverymorn- 
ing, and I told it to Miss Western; nay, I went a little 
beyond the truth again; for I told her you had refused 
her; but indeed I knew you would refuse her.—And 
here I must give you a little comfort: when I mentioned 
the young lady’s name, who is no other than the pretty 
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widow Hunt, I thought she turned pale; but when I 
said you had refused her, I will be sworn her face was all 
over scarlet in an instant; and these were her very words, 
‘I will not deny but that I believe he has some affection 
for me.’ ” ) 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of Western, who could no longer be kept out of the room 
even by the authority of Allworthy himself; though this, 
as we have often seen, had a wonderful power over him. 

Westernimmediately wentup to Jones, crying out “my 
old friend Tom, I am glad to see thee with all my heart. 
All past must be forgotten, I could not intend any affront 
to thee, because, as Allworthy here knows, nay, dost 
know it thyself, I took thee for another person; and 
where a body means no harm, what signifies a hasty 
word or two; one Christian must forget and forgive an- 
other.” “I hope, sir,” said Jones, “I shall never forget 
the many obligations I have had to you; but as for any 
offence towards me, I declare I am an utter stranger.” — 
“A’t,” says Western, ‘then give me thy fist, a’t as hearty 
an honest cock as any in the kingdom. Come along with 
me; I’ll carry thee to thy mistress this moment.” Here 
Allworthy interposed; and the squire being unable to 
prevail either with the uncle or nephew, was, after some 
litigation, obliged to consent to delay introducing Jones 
to Sophia till the afternoon; at which time Allworthy, as 
well in compassion to Jones, as in compliance with the 
eager desires of Western, was prevailed upon to promise 
to attend at the tea-table. 

The conversation which now ensued was pleasant 
enough; and with which, had it happened earlier in our 
history, we would have entertained our reader; but as we 
have now leisure only toattend to what is very material, it 
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shall suffice to say, that matters being entirely adjusted 
as to the afternoon-visit, Mr. Western again returned 
home. 


CoBOAGP ae 
The history draws nearer to a conclusion. 


HEN Mr. Western was departed, Jones began 

to inform Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller, that 
his liberty had been procured by two noble lords, who, 
together with two surgeons, and a friend of Mr. Night- 
ingale’s, had attended the magistrate by whom he had 
been committed, and by whom, on the surgeons oaths, 
that the wounded person was out of all manner of danger 
from this wound, he was discharged. 

One only of these lords, he said, he had ever seen be- 
fore, and that no more than once; but the other had great- 
ly surprized him, by asking his pardon for an offence he 
had been guilty of towards him, occasioned, he said, 
entirely by his ignorance who he was. | 

Now the reality of the case with which Jones was not 
acquainted till afterwards, was this. The lieutenant 
whom Lord Fellamar had employed, according to the 
advice of Lady Bellaston, to press Jones, as a vagabond 
into the sea service, when he came to report the event 
which we have before seen, to his lordship, spoke very 
favourably of the behaviour of Mr. Jones on all accounts, 
and strongly assured that lord, that he must have mis- 
taken the person, for that Jones was certainly a gentle- 
man, insomuch that his lordship who was striétly a man 
of honour, and would by no means have been guilty of 
an a€tion which the world in general would have con- 
demned, began to be much concerned for the advice 
which he had taken. 
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Within a day or two after this, Lord Fellamar happen- 
ed to dine with the Irish peer, who, in a conversation 
upon the duel, acquainted his company with the charac- 
ter of Fitzpatrick; to which indeed he did not do strié 
Justice, especially in what related to his lady. He said, 
she was the most innocent, the most injured woman alive, 
and that from compassion alone he had undertaken her 
cause. He then declared an intention of going the next 
morning to Fitzpatrick’s lodgings, in order to prevail 
with him, if possible, to consent to a separation from his 
wife, who, the peer said, was in apprehensions for her 
life, if she should ever return to be under the power of her 
husband. Lord Fellamar agreed to go with him, that he 
might satisfy himself more concerning Jones, and the 
circumstances of the duel; for he was by no means easy 
concerning the part he had acted. The moment his lord- 
ship gavea hint of his readiness to assist in the delivery of 
the lady, it was eagerly embraced by the other nobleman, 
who depended much on the authority of Lord Fellamar, 
as he thought it would greatly contribute to awe Fitz- 
patrick into a compliance; and perhaps he was in the 
right; for the poor Irishman no sooner saw these noble 
peers had undertaken the cause of his wife, than he sub- 
mitted, and articles of separation were soon drawn up, 
and signed between the parties. 

Fitzpatrick had been so well satisfied by Mrs. Waters 
concerning the innocence of his wife with Jones at 
Upton, or perhaps from some other reasons, was now 
become so indifferent to that matter, that he spoke high- 
ly in favour of Jones, to Lord Fellamar, took all the 
blame upon himself, and said the other had behaved 
very much like a gentleman, and a man of honour; and 
upon that lord’s further enquiry concerning Mr. Jones, 
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Fitzpatrick told him he was nephew to a gentleman of 
very great fashion and fortune, which was the account he 
had just received from Mrs. Waters, after her interview 
with Dowling. 

Lord Fellamar now thought it behoved him to do 
every thing in his power to make satisfaction to a gentle- 
man whom he had so grosly injured, and without any 
consideration of rivalship, (for he had now given over all 
thoughts of Sophia) determined to procure Mr. Jones’s 
liberty, being satisfied as well from Fitzpatrick as his 
surgeon, that the wound was not mortal. He therefore 
prevailed with the Irish peer to accompany him to the 
place where Jones was confined, to whom he behaved as 
we have already related. 

When Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he imme- 
diately carried Jones into his room, and then acquainted 
him with the whole matter, as well what he had heard 
from Mrs. Waters, as what he had discovered from Mr. 
Dowling. 

Jones expressed great astonishment, and no less con- 
cern at this account; but without making any comment 
or observation upon it. And now a message was brought 
from Mr. Blifil, desiring to know if his uncle was at 
leisure, that he might wait upon him. Allworthy started 
and turned pale, and then in a more passionate tone than 
I believe he had ever used before, bid the servant tell 
Blifil, he knew him not. ‘“‘Consider, dear sir,’’—cries 
Jones ina trembling voice.—“‘I have considered,” ans- 
wered Allworthy, ‘and you yourself shall carry my mesa- 
sage to the villain No one can carry him the sentence of 
his own ruin so properly, as the man whose ruin he hath 
so villainously contrived.”—‘Pardon me, dear sir,” 
said Jones; “a moment’s reflection will, I am sure, con- 
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vince you of the contrary. What might perhaps be but 
justice from another tongue would from mine be insult? 
and to whom?—My own brother, and your nephew.— 
Nor did he use me so barbarously.—Indeed that would 
have been more inexcusable than any thing he hath done. 
Fortune may tempt men of no very bad dispositions to 
injustice; but insults proceed only from black and ran- 
corous minds, and have no temptations to excuse them. 
—Let me beseech you, sir, to do nothing by him in the 
present height of your anger. Consider, my dear uncle, 
I was not myself condemned unheard.” Allworthy stood 
silent a moment, and then embracing Jones, he said with 
tears gushing from his eyes, “‘O my child! to what good- 
ness have I been so long blind!” 

Mrs. Miller entring the room at that moment, after 
a gentle rap, which was not perceived, and seeing Jones 
in the arms of his uncle, the poor woman, in an agony of 
joy, fell upon her knees, and burst forth into the most 
extatic thanksgivings to Heaven, for what had happened. 
—Then running to Jones, she embraced him eagerly, 
crying, ““My dearest friend, I wish you joy a thousand 
and a thousand times of this blest day;” and next Mr. 
Allworthy himself received the same congratulations. 
To which he answered, “‘Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Miller, I 
am beyond expression happy.” Some few more raptures 
having passed on all sides, Mrs. Miller desired them 
both to walk down to dinner in the parlour, where she 
said there were a very happy set of people assembled; be- 
ing indeed no other than Mr. Nightingale and his bride, 
and his cousin Harris with her bridegroom. 

Allworthy excused himself from dining with the 
company, saying he had ordered some little thing for 
him and his nephew in his own apartment; for that they 
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had much private business to discourse of, but would not — 
resist promising the good woman, that both heand Jones" 
would make part of her society at supper. | 
Mrs. Miller then asked what was to be done with — 
Blifil; ‘for indeed,”’ says she, “‘I cannot be easy while — 
such a villain is in my house.” —Allworthy answered, © 
‘Fe was as uneasy as herself on the same account.” “O! — 
cries she, ‘‘if that be the case, leave the matter to me; I'll 
soon shew him the outside of my doors, I warrant you. 
Here are two or three lusty fellows below stairs.” “There 
will be no need of any violence,” cries Allworthy; “if you 
will carry him a message from me, he will, I am con- 
vinced, depart of his own accord.” “Will I?’ said Mrs. 
Miller, “I never did any thing in my life with a better 
will.’’ Here Jones interfered, and said, “‘He had con- 
sidered the matter better, and would, if Mr. Allworthy 
pleased, be himself the messenger.”’ “I know,”’ says he, 
“already enough of your pleasure, sir, and I beg leave 
to acquaint him with it by my own words. Let me be- 
seech you, sir,” added he, “‘to reflect on the dreadful 
consequences of driving him to violent and sudden des- 
pair. How unfit, alas! is this poor man to die in his pre- 
sent situation.”’ This suggestion had not the least effe&t 
on Mrs, Miller. She left the room crying, “‘You are too 
good, Mr. Jones, infinitely too good to live in this 
world.’’ But it made a deeper impression on Allworthy. 
“My good child,” said he, “I am equally astonished at 
the goodness of your heart, and the quickness of your 
understanding. Heaven indeed forbid that this wretch 
should be deprived of any means or time for repentance. 
That would be a shocking consideration indeed. Go to 
him therefore, and use your own discretion; yet do not 
flatter him with any hopes of my forgiveness; for I shall 
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never forgive villainy farther than my religion obliges 
me, and that extends not either to our bounty or our con- 
versation.”’ 

Jones went up to Blifil’s room, whom he found in a 
situation which moved his pity, though it would have 
raised a less amiable passion in many beholders. He had 
cast himself on his bed, where he lay abandoning him- 
self to despair, and drowned in tears; not in such tears 
as flow from contrition, and wash away guilt from minds 
which have been seduced or surprized into it unawares, 
against the bent of their natural dispositions, as will 
sometimes happen from human frailty, even to the good: 
no, these tears were such as the frighted thief sheds in 
his cart, and are indeed the effects of that concern which 
the most savage natures are seldom deficient in feeling 
for themselves. 

It would be unpleasant and tedious to paint this scene 
in full length. Let it suffice to say, that the behaviour of 
Jones was kind to excess. He omitted nothing which his 
inventioncould supply, to raise and comfort the drooping 
spirits of Blifil, before he communicated to him the 
resolution of his uncle, that he must quit the house that 
evening. He offered to furnish him with any money he 
wanted, assured him of his hearty forgiveness of all he 
had done against him, that he would endeavour to live 
with him hereafter as a brother, and would leave nothing 
unattempted to effectuate a reconciliation with his uncle. 

Blifil was at first sullen and silent, balancing in his 
mind whether he should yet deny all: but finding at last 
the evidence too Strong against him, he betook himself at 
last to confession. He then asked pardon of his brother in 
the mogt vehement manner, prostrated himself on the 
ground, and kissed his feet: in short, he was now as 
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remarkably mean, as he had been before remarkablyl 
wicked. 
Jones could not so far check his disdain, but that it ai 
little discovered itself in his countenance at this extrem 
servility. He raised his brother the moment he could 
from the ground, and advised him to bear his te 
more like a man; repeating, at the same time, his pr 
mises, that he would do all in his power to lessen them= 
for which Blifil making many professions of his unwor-+ 
thiness, poured forth a profusion of thanks: and then he 
having declared he would immediately depart to another: 
lodging, Jones returned to his uncle. | 
Among other matters, Allworthy now acquainted) 
Jones with the discovery which he made concerning thei 
500 /, bank-notes. “I have,” said he, “already consulted) 
a lawyer, who tells me, to my great astonishment, that? 
there is no punishment for a fraud of this kind. Indeed,: 
when I consider the black ingratitude of this fellow to- 
ward you, [ think a highwayman, compared to him, is an’ 
innocent person.” ‘| 
“Good Heaven!” says Jones, “‘is it possible? —I amp 
shocked beyond measure at this news. I thought there’ 
was not an honester fellow in the world_—The tempta@ 
tion of such a sum was too great for him to withStand;]) 
for smaller matters have come safe to me through hisi 
hand. Indeed, my dear uncle, you must suffer me to callll 
it weakness rather than ingratitude; for I am convincedy 
the poor fellow loves me, and hath done me some kind- 
nesses, which I can never forget; nay, I believe he hath 
repented of this very act: for it is not above a day or two| 
ago, when my affairs seemed in the most desperate! 
situation, that he visited me in my confinement, and 
offered me any money I wanted. Consider, sir, what ai 
temptation to a man who had tasted such bitter distress,} 
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it must be to have a sum in his possession, which must 
put him and his family beyond any future possibility of 
suffering the like.” 

“Child,” cries Allworthy, “you carry this forgiving 
temper too far. Such mistaken mercy is not only weak- 
ness, but borders on injustice, and is very pernicious to 
society, as it encourages vice. The dishonesty of this 
fellow I might perhaps have pardoned, but never his in- 
gratitude. And give me leave to say, when we suffer any 
temptation to attone for dishonesty itself, we are as can- 
did and merciful as we ought to be; and so far I confess I 
have gone; for I have often pitied the fate of a highway- 
man, when I have been on the grand jury; and have more 
than once applied to the judge on the behalf of such as 
have had any mitigating circumstances in their case; 
but when dishonesty is attended with any blacker crime, 
such as cruelty, murder, ingratitude, or the like, com- 
passion and forgiveness then become faults. I am con- 
vinced the fellow is a villain, and he shall be punished; 
at least as far as I can punish him.” 

This was spoke with so stern a voice, that Jones did 
not think proper to make any reply: besides, the hour ap- 
pointed by Mr. Western now drew so near, that he had 
barely time left to dress himself. Here therefore ended 
the present dialogue, and Jones retired to another room, 
where Partridge attended, according to order, with his 
cloaths. 

Partridge had scarce seen his master since the happy 
discovery. The poor fellow was unable either to contain 
or express his transports. He behaved like one frantic, 
and made almost as many mistakes while he was dressing 
Jones, as I have seen made by Harlequin in dressing him- 
self on the stage. 


His memory, however, was not in the least deficient. 
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He recolleéted now many omens and presages of this 


happy event, some of which he had remarked at the time, 


but many more he now remembered; nor did he omit 


the dreams he had dreamt the evening before his meeting 


with Jones; and concluded with saying, “I always told 
your honour something boded in my mind, that you 


would one time or other have it in your power to make 
my fortune.” Jones assured him, that this boding should 
as certainly be verified with regard to him, as all the 


| 
} 


other omens had been to himself; which did not a little | 
add to all the raptures which the poor fellow had already | 


conceived on account of his master. 


COE A Pe xi 
Approaching Still nearer to the end. 


ON ES being now completely dressed, attended his 


uncle to Mr. Western’s. He was indeed one of the 
finest figures ever beheld, and his person alone would 
have charmed the greater part of womankind; but we 


7 
+ 
4 
| 


hope it hath already appeared in this history, that Na-. 


ture, when she formed him, did not totally rely, as she 


i 
; 


sometimes doth, on this merit only, to recommend her 


work. 


Sophia, who, angry as she was, was likewise set forth - 
to the best advantage, for which I leave my female read-_ 


ers to account, appeared so extremely beautiful, that 
even Allworthy, when he saw her, could not forbear 


whispering Western, that he believed she was the finest | 


creature in the world. To which Western, answered in 


a whisper overheard by all present, ‘“‘So much the better 
for Tom;—for d—n me if he shan’t ha the tousling 
her,” Sophia was all over scarlet at these words, while 


| 


| 
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Tom’s countenance was altogether as pale, and he was 
almost ready to sink from his chair. 

The tea-table was scarce removed, before Western 
lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling him, he had 
business of consequence to impart, and must speak to 
him that instant in private before he forgot it. 

The lovers were now alone, and it will, I question not, 
appear Strange to many readers, that those who had so 
much to say to one another, when danger and difficulty 
attended their conversation; and who seemed so eager to 
rush intoeach othersarms, when so many bars lay in their 
way, now that with safety they were at liberty to say or 
do whatever they pleased, should both remain for some 
time silent and motionless; insomuch that a stranger of 
moderate sagacity might have well concluded, they were 
mutually indifferent: but so it was, however strange it 
may seem; both sat with their eyes cast downwards on 
the ground, and for some minutes continued in perfec 
silence. 

Mr. Jones, during this interval, attempted once or 
twice to speak, but was absolutely incapable, muttering 
only, or rather sighing out, some broken words; when 
Sophia at length, partly out of pity to him, and partly to 
turn the discourse from the subject which she knew well 
enough he was endeavouring to open, said ;— 

“Sure, sir, you are the most fortunate man in the 
world in this discovery.” “‘And can you really, madam, 
think me so fortunate,” said Jones, sighing, “while I 
have incurred your displeasure?”’—‘‘Nay, sir,” says she, 
“as to that, you best know whether you have deserved 
it.” “Indeed, madam,” answered he, “‘you yourself are 
as well apprized of all my demerits. Mrs. Miller has 
acquainted you with the whole truth. O! my Sophia, am I 
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never to hope for forgiveness?”’”—“‘I think, Mr. Jones,’’ — 
said she, “I may almost depend on your own justice, and 
leave it to yourself to pass sentence on your own con- 
duét.”—‘“‘Alas! madam,” answered he, “it is mercy, and 
not justice, which I implore at your hands. Justice I 
know must condemn me—Yet not for the letter I sent 
to Lady Bellaston. Of that I most solemnly declare, you 
have had a true account.” He then insisted much on the 
security given him by Nightingale, of a fair pretence for 
breaking off, if, contrary to their expectations, her lady- 
ship should have accepted his offer; but confest, that he 
had been guilty of a great indiscretion, to put such a 
letter as that into her power, “which,” said he, “I have 
dearly paid for, in the effe€t it has upon you.” “I do not, 
I cannot,” says she, “‘believe otherwise of that letter than 
you would have me. My conduét, I think, shews you 
clearly I do not believe there is much in that. And yet, 
Mr. Jones, have I not enough to resent? After what past 
at Upton, so soon to engage in a new amour with an- 
other woman, while I fancied, and you pretended, your 
heart was bleeding for me!—Indeed you have acted 
Strangely. Can I believe the passion you have profest to 
me to be sincere? Or if I can, what happiness can I assure 
myself of with a man capable of so much inconstancy?”’ 
“O! my Sophia,” cries he, “do not doubt the sincerity 
of the purest passion that ever inflamed a human breast. 
Think, most adorable creature, of my unhappy situa- 
tion, of my despair.—Could I, my Sophia, have flattered 
myself with the most distant hopes of being ever per- 
mitted to throw myself at your feet, in the manner I do 
now, it would not have been in the power of any other 
woman to have inspired a thought which the severest 
chastity could have condemned. Inconstancy to you! O 
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Sophia! if you can have goodness enough to pardon what 
is past, do not let any cruel future apprehensions shut 
your mercy against me.—No repentance was ever more 
sincere. O! let it reconcile me to my heaven in this dear 
bosom.’’ “Sincere repentance, Mr. Jones,’’ answered 
she, “will obtain the pardon of a sinner, but it is from 
one who is a perfect judge of that sincerity. A human 
mind may be imposed on; nor is there any infallible 
method to prevent it. You must expect however, that 
if I can be prevailed on by your repentance to pardon you, 
[will at least insist on the strongest proof of its sincerity.” 
—*“O! name any proof in my power,” answered Jones 
eagerly. ““Time,’’ replied she; “‘time, Mr. Jones, can 
alone convince me that you are a true penitent, and have 
resolved to abandon these vicious courses, which I 
should detest you, if I imagined you capable of persever- 
ing in.”’ ““Do not imagine it,” cries Jones. ‘‘On my knees 
I intreat, I implore your confidence, a confidence which 
it shall be the business of my life to deserve.’ “Let it 
then,” said she, “‘be the business of some part of your 
life to shew me you deserve it. I think I have been expli- 
cit enough in assuring you, that when I see you merit 
my confidence, you will obtain it. After what is past, sir, 
can you expeét I should take you upon your word?” 

He replied, “‘Don’t believe me upon my word; I have 
a better security, a pledge for my constancy, which it 1s 
impossible to see and to doubt.” “What is that?” said 
Sophia, alittlesurprized. “I will show you, my charm- 
ing angel,” cried Jones, seizing her hand, and carrying 
her to the glass. ‘“There, behold it there, in that lovely 
figure, in that face, that shape, those eyes, that mind 
which shines through those eyes: can the man who shall 
be in possession of these be inconstant? Impossible! my 
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Sophia: they would fix a Dorimant, a Lord Rochester. 
You could not doubt it, if you could see yourself with 
any eyes but your own.” Sophia blushed, and half smil- 
ed; but forcing again her brow into a frown, “If | am 
to judge,”’ said she, “‘of the future by the past, my image 
will no more remain in your heart when I am out of your 
sight, than it will in this glass when I am out of the 
room.” “‘By Heaven, byall that is sacred,” said Jones, “‘it 
never was out of my heart. The delicacy of your sex 
cannot conceive the grossness of ours, nor how little one 
sort of amour has to do with the heart.” “I will never 
marry a man,” replied Sophia, very gravely, “who shall 
not learn refinement enough to be as incapable as I am 
myself of making such a distin¢tion.”’ “I will learn it,” 
said Jones. “I have learnt it already. The first moment of 
hope that my Sophia might be my wife, taught it me at 
once; and all the rest of her sex from that moment be- 
came as little the objects of desire to my sense, as of pas- 
sion to my heart.” “‘Well,”’ said Sophia, ‘‘the proof of 
this must be from time. Your situation, Mr. Jones, is 
now altered, and I assure you I have great satisfaCtion in 
the alteration. You will now want no opportunity of be- 
ing near me, and convincing me that your mind is al- 
tered too.” “O! my angel,” cries Jones, ‘how shall I 
thank thy goodness? and are you so good to own, that 
you have a satisfaCtion in my prosperity?—Believe me, 
believe me, madam, it is you alone have given a relish to 
to that prosperity, since I owe to it the dear hope—O! 
my Sophia, let it not be a distant one.—I will be all 
obedience to your commands. I will not dare to press any 
thing further than you permit me. Yet let me intreat 
you to appointa short trial. O! tell me, when I may expeé 
you will be convinced of what is most solemnly true.” 
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“When I have gone voluntarily thus far, Mr. Jones,” 
said she, “I expect not to be pressed. Nay, I will not.”— 
“O don’t look unkindly thus, my Sophia,”’cries he. “I 
do not, I dare not press you.u—Yet permit me at least 
once more to beg you would fix the period. O! consider 
the impatience of love.””—“A twelve-month perhaps,” 
said she.—“O! my Sophia,” cries he, ‘‘you have named 
an eternity.’’—“‘Perhaps it may be something sooner,” 
says she, “‘I will not be teazed. If your passion for me be 
what I would have it, I think you may now be easy.” — 
“Easy, Sophia, call not such exulting happiness as mine 
by so cold a name.—O! transporting thought! am I not 
assured that the blessed day will come, when I shall call 
you mine; when fears shall be no more; when I shall have 
that dear, that vast, that exquisite, extatic delight of 
making my Sophia happy?”—“Indeed, sir,’’ said she, 
“that day is in your own power.”—“O! my dear, my 
divine angel,’ cried he, “these words have made me 
mad with joy.—But I must, I will thank those dear lips 
which have so sweetly pronounced my bliss.’”’ He then 
caught her in his arms, and kissed her with an ardour he 
had never ventured before. 

At this instant, Western, who had stood some time 
listening, burst into the room, and with his hunting 
voice and phrase, cried out, ““To her boy, to her, go to 
her.—That’s it, little honeys, O that’s it. Well, what is it 
all over? Hath she appointed the day, boy? What shall it 
be to-morrow or next day? It shan’t be put off a minute 
longer than next day I am resolved.” “‘Let me beseech 
you, sir,” says Jones, “don’t let me be the occasion”’— 
“Beseech mine a—,”’ cries Western, “I thought thou 
had’és been a lad of higher mettle, than to give way toa 
parcel of maidenish tricks.—I tell thee ’tis all flimflam. 
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Zoodikers! she’d have the wedding to night with all her 
heart. Would’&t not, Sophy? Come confess, and be an 
honest girl for once. What, art dumb? Why do’st not 
speak?” ““Whyshould I confess, sir?”’ says Sophia, “since 
it seems you are so well acquainted with my thoughts.” 
—‘‘That’s a good girl,” cries he, “and do’st consent 
then?” ‘‘No indeed, sir,”’ says Sophia. “I have given no 
such consent.’’—‘‘And wunt nut ha un then to morrow, 
nor next day?’ says Western.—‘“‘Indeed, sir,”’ says she, 
“IT have no such intention.”’ “‘But I can tell thee,” re- 
plied he, “why hast nut, only because thou dost love to 
be disobedient, and to plague and vex thy father.”"— 
“Pray, sir,” said Jones interfering.—‘I tell thee, thou 
at a puppy,” cries he. “When I forbid her, then it was all 
nothing but sighing and whining, and languishing and 
writing; now I am vor thee, she is against thee. All the 
spirit of contrary, that’s all. She is above being guided 
and governed by her father, that is the whole truth on’t. 
It is only to disoblige and contradict me.” ““What would 
my papa have me do?”’ cries Sophia. “What would I have 
thee do?” says he, ‘‘why giun thy hand this moment.” — 
“Well, sir,’’ said Sophia, “I will obey you.—There is 
my hand, Mr. Jones.” ““Well, and will you consent to ha 
un to-morrow morning?” says Western.—“I will be 
obedient to you, sir,” cries she. —“‘Why then to-morrow 
morning be the day,” cries he.—“*Why then to-morrow 
morning shall be the day, papa, since you will have it so,”’ 
says Sophia. Jones then fell upon his knees, and kissed 
her hand in an agony of joy, while Western began to 
caper and dance about the room, presently crying out,— 
“Where the devil is Allworthy? He is without now, a 
talking with that d—d lawyer Dowling, when he should 
be minding other matters.” He then sallied out in quest 
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of him, and very opportunely left the lovers to enjoy a 
few tender minutes alone. 

But he soon returned with Allworthy, saying, “If you 
won't believe me, you may ask her yourself. Hast nut 
gin thy consent, Sophy, to be married to-morrow?” 
“Such are your commands, sir,” cries Sophia, ‘‘and I 
dare not be guilty of disobedience.” “I hope, madam,” 
cries Allworthy, “my nephew will merit so much good- 
ness, and will be always as sensible as myself, of the 
great honour you have done my family. An alliance with 
so charming and so excellent a young lady, would indeed 
be an honour to the greatest in England.” “Yes,” cries 
Western, “‘but if I had suffered her to stand shill I shall I, 
dilly dally, you might not have had that honour yet 
awhile; I was forced to use a little fatherly authority to 
bring her to.” “I hope not, sir,” cries Allworthy. “I hope 
there is not the least constraint.”’ “Why there,”’ cries. 
Western, ‘“‘you may bid her unsay all again, if you will. 
Do’st repent heartily of thy promise, do’st not, Sophy?” 
“Indeed, papa,”’ cries she, “I do not repent, nor do I 
believe I ever shall, of any promise in favour of Mr. 
Jones.” ‘“Then, nephew,” cries Allworthy, “I felicitate 
you most heartily ; for [think you arethe happiest of men. 
And, madam, you will give me leave to congratulate you 
on this joyful occasion: indeed I am convinced you have 
bestowed yourself on one who will be sensible of your 
great merit, and who will at least use his best endeavours 
to deserve it.’’ ‘‘His best endeavours!” cries Western, 
“that he will I warrant un.—Harkee, Allworthy, I’ll bet 
thee five pound toa crown we have a boy to-morrow nine 
months: but prithee tell me what wut ha? Wut ha Bur- 
gundy, Champaigne, or what? for please Jupiter, we'll 
make a night on’t.” ‘“‘Indeed, sir,” said Allworthy, ‘“‘you 
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must excuse me; both my nephew and I were engaged 
before I suspeéted this near approach of his happiness.” _ 
—“Engaged!” quoth the squire, “never tell me.—I 
won’t part with thee to night upon any occasion. Shalt 
sup here, please the Lord Harry.” “You must pardon 
me, my dear neighbour,” answered Allworthy; “I have 
given a solemn promise, and that you know I never ~ 
break.” ‘“‘Why, prithee, who art engaged to?”’ cries the 
squire.—Allworthy then informed him, as likewise of 
the company.—‘‘Odzookers!”’ answered the squire, “IT 
will go with thee, and so shall Sophy; for I won’t part 
with thee to night; and it would be barbarous to part 
Tom and the girl.” This offer was presently embraced 
by Allworthy; and Sophia consented, having first ob- 
tained a private promise from her father, that he would 
not mention a syllable concerning her marriage. 


CHALE. DT hajast, 
In which the history is concluded. 
O UNG Nightingale had been that afternoon, by 


appointment, to wait on his father, who received 
him much more kindly than he expected. There likewise 
he met his uncle, who was returned to town in quest 
of his new-married daughter. 

This marriage was the luckiest incident which could 
have happened to the young gentleman; for these bro- 
thers lived in a constant state of contention about the 
government of their children, both heartily despising the 
method which each other took. Each of them therefore 
now endeavoured as much as he could to palliate the 
offence which his own child had committed, and to ag- 
gravate the match of the other. This desire of triumphing 
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over his brother, added to the many arguments which 
Allworthy had used, so strongly operated on the old 
gentleman, that he met his son with a smiling counten- 
- ance, and actually agreed to sup with him that evening 
at Mrs. Miller’s. 

As for the other, who really loved his daughter with 
the most immoderate affection, there was little difficulty 
in inclining him to a reconciliation. He was no sooner 
informed by his nephew, where his daughter and her 
husband were, than he declared he would instantly go to 
her. And when he arrived there, he scarce suffered her 
to fall upon her knees, before he took her up, and em- 
braced her with a tenderness which affected all who saw 
him; and in less than a quarter of an hour was as well 
reconciled to both her and her husband, as if he had 
himself joined their hands. 

In this situation were affairs when Mr. Allworthy and 
his company arrived to complete the happiness of Mrs. 
Miller, who no sooner saw Sophia, than she guessed 
every thing that had happened; and so great was her 
friendship to Jones, that it added not a few transports 
to those she felt on the happiness of her own daughter. 

There have not, I believe, been many instances of a 
number of people met together, where every one was so 
perfectly happy, as in this company. Amongst whom the 
father of young Nightingale enjoyed the least perfect 
content; for notwithstanding his affection for his son; 
notwithstanding the authority and the arguments of All- 
worthy, together with the other motive mentioned be- 
fore, he could not so entirely be satisfied with his son’s 
choice; and perhaps the presence of Sophia herself tend- 
ed a little to aggravate and heighten his concern, as a 
thought now and then suggested itself, that his son might 
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have had that lady, or some such other. Not that any of 
the charms which adorned either the person or mind of - 
Sophia, created the uneasiness: it was the contents of her 
father’s coffers which set his heart a longing. These were 
the charms which he could not bear to think his son 
had sacrificed to the daughter of Mrs. Miller. 

The brides were both very pretty women; but so to- 
tally were they eclipsed by the beauty of Sophia, that had 
they not been two of the best tempered girls in the world, 
it would have raised some envy in their breasts; for 
neither of their husbands could long keep his eyes from 
Sophia, who sat at the table like a queen receiving hom- 
age, or rather like a superiour being receiving adoration 
from all around her. But it was an adoration which they 
gave, not which she exacted: for she was as much dis- 
tinguished by her modesty and affability, as by all her © 
other perfections. 

The evening was spent in much true mirth. All were 
happy, but those the most, who had been most unhappy 
before. Their former sufferings and fears gave such a 
relish to their felicity, as even love and fortune in their 
fullest flow could not have given without the advantage 
of such a comparison. Yet as great joy, especially after a 
sudden change and revolution of circumstances, is apt 
to be silent, and dwells rather in the heart than on the 
tongue, Jones and Sophia appeared the least merry of the 
whole company. Which Western observed with great 
impatience, often crying out to them, ‘Why do’st not 
talk, boy! Why do’st look so grave! Hast lost thy tongue, 
girl! Drink another glass of wine, sha’t drink another 
glass.”’ And the more to enliven her, he would some- 
times sing a merry song, which bore some relation to 
matrimony, and the loss of a maidenhead. Nay, he would 
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have proceeded so far on that topic, as to have driven 
her out of the room, if Mr. Allworthy had not checkt 
him sometimes by looks, and once or twice by a Fie! Mr. 
Western. He began indeed once to debate the matter, 
and assert his right to talk to his own daughter as he 
thought fit; but as no body seconded him, he was soon 
reduced to order. 

Notwithstanding this little restraint, he was so pleased 
with the chearfulness and good-humour of the company, 
that he insisted on their meeting the next day at his 
lodgings. They all did so; and the lovely Sophia, who was 
now in private become a bride too, officiated as the mis- 
tress of the ceremonies, or, in the polite phrase, did the 
honours of the table. She had that morning given her 
hand to Jones, in the chapel at Doctors Commons, 
where Mr. Allworthy, Mr. Western, and Mrs. Miller 
were the only persons present. 

Sophia had earnestly desired her father, that no others 
of the company, who were that day to dine with him, 
should be acquainted with her marriage. The same se- 
crecy was enjoined to Mrs. Miller, and Jones undertook 
for Allworthy. This somewhat reconciled the delicacy of 
Sophia to the public entertainment, which, in compliance 
with her father’s will, she was obliged to go to, greatly 
against her own inclinations. In confidence of this se- 
crecy, she went through the day pretty well, till the 
squire, who was now advanced into the second bottle, 
could contain his joy no longer, but, filling outa bumper, 
drank a health to the bride. The health was immediately 
pledged by all present, to the great confusion of our poor 
blushing Sophia, and the great concern of Jones upon 
her account. To say truth, there was not a person present 
made wiser by this discovery; for Mrs. Miller had whis- 
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pered it to her daughter, her daughter to her husband, 
her husband to his sister, and she to all the rest. 

Sophia now took the first opportunity of withdrawing 
with the ladies, and the squire sat in to his cups, in which 
he was, by degrees, deserted by all the company, except 
the uncle of young Nightingale, who loved his bottle as 
well as Western himself. These two therefore sat stoutly 
to it, during the whole evening, and long after that happy 
hour which had surrendered the charming Sophia to the 
eager arms of her enraptured Jones. 

Thus, reader, we have at length brought our history to 
a conclusion, in which, to our great pleasure, tho’ con- 
trary perhaps to thy expectation, Mr. Jones appears to 
be the happiest of all human kind: for what happiness 
this world affords equal to the possession of such a wo- 
man as Sophia, I sincerely own I have never yet dis- 
covered. 

As to the other persons who have made any consider- 
able figure in this history, as some may desire to knowa 
little more concerning them, we will proceed in as few 
words as possible, to satisfy their curiosity. 

Allworthy hath never yet been prevailed upon to see 
Blifil, but he hath yielded to the importunity of Jones, 
backed by Sophia, to settle 200 /. a year upon him; to 
which Jones hath privately added a third. Upon this 
income he lives in one of the northern counties, about 
200 miles distant from London, and lays up 200 /.a year 
out of it, in order to purchase a seat in the next parlia- 
ment from a neighbouring borough, which he has bar- 
gained for with an attorney there. He is also lately turned 
Methodist, in hopes of marrying a very rich widow of 
that sect, whose estate lies in that part of the kingdom. 

Square died soon after he writ the before-mentioned 
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letter; and as to Thwackum, he continues at his vicar- 
age. He hath made many fruitless attempts to regain the 
confidence of Allworthy, or to ingratiate himself with 
Jones, both of whom he flatters to their faces, and abuses 
behind their backs. But in his stead, Mr. Allworthy 
hath lately taken Mr. Abraham Adams into his house, 
of whom Sophia is grown immoderately fond, and de- 
clares he shall have the tuition of her children. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick is separated from her husband, and 
retains the little remains of her fortune. She lives in 
reputation at the polite end of the town, and is so good an 
ceconomist, that she spends three times the income of 
her fortune, without running in debt. She maintains a 
perfeét intimacy with the lady of the Irish peer; and in 
acts of friendship to her repays all the obligations she 
owes to her husband. 

Mrs. Western was soon reconciled to her niece So- 
phia, and hath spent two months together with her in 
the country. Lady Bellaston made the latter a formal 
visit at her return to town, where she behaved to Jones, 
as to a perfect stranger, and with great civility, wished 
him joy on his marriage. 

Mr. Nightingale hath purchased an estate for his son 
in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the young gen- 
tleman, his lady, Mrs. Miller, and her little daughter 
reside, and the most agreeable intercourse subsists be- 
tween the two families. 

As to those of lower account, Mrs. Waters returned 
into the country, had a pension of 60/. a year settled 
upon her by Mr. Allworthy, and is married to parson 
Supple, on whom, at the instance of Sophia, Western 
hath bestowed a considerable living. 

Black George hearing the discovery that had been 
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made, run away, and was never since heard of; and Jones 
bestowed the money on his family, but not in equal pro- 
portions, for Molly had much the greatest share. 

As for Partridge, Jones hath settled 50 /. a year on 
him; and he hath again set up a school, in which he 
meets with much better encouragement than formerly; 
and there is now a treaty of marriage on foot, between 
himand Miss Molly Seagrim, which through the media- 
tion of Sophia, is likely to take effect. 

We now return to take leave of Mr. Jones and Sophia, 
who, within two days after their marriage, attended Mr. 
Western and Mr. Allworthy into the country. Western 
hath resigned his family seat, and the greater part of his 
estate to his son-in-law, and hath retired to a lesser house 
of his, in another part of the country, which is better for 
hunting. Indeed he is often a visitant with Mr. Jones, 
who as well as his daughter, hath an infinite delight in 
doing every thing in their power to please him. And this 
desire of theirs is attended with such success, that the old 
gentleman declares he was never happy in his life till 
now. He hath here a parlour and anti-chamber to him- 
self, where he gets drunk with whom he pleases, and his 
daughter is still as ready as formerly to play to him when- 
ever he desires it; for Jones hath assured her, that as next 
to pleasing her, one of his highest satisfaCtions is to con- 
tribute to the happiness of the old man; so the great duty 
which she expresses and performs to her father renders 
her almost equally dear to him, with the love which she 
bestows on himself. 

Sophia hath already produced him two fine children, 
a boy and a girl, of whom the old gentleman is so fond, 
that he spends much of his time in the nursery, where he 
declares the tattling of his little grand-daughter, who is 
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above a year and half old, is sweeter music than the finest 
cry of dogs in England. 

Allworthy was likewise greatly liberal to Jones on 
the marriage, and hath omitted no instance of shewing 
his affection to him and his lady, who love him as a 
father. Whatever in the nature of Jones had a tendency 
to vice, has been corrected by continual conversation 
with this good man, and by his union with the lovely and 
virtuous Sophia. He has also, by reflexion on his past 
follies, acquired a discretion and prudence very uncom- 
mon in one of his lively parts. 

To conclude, as there are not to be found a worthier 
man and woman, than this fond couple, so neither can 
any be imagined more happy. They preserve the purest 
and tenderest affeCtion for each other, an affection daily 
encreased and confirmed by mutual endearments, and 
mutual esteem. Nor is their conduét towards their re- 
lations and friends less amiable, than towards one an- 
other. And such is their condescension, their indulg- 
ence, and their beneficence to those below them, that 
there is not a neighbour, a tenant or a servant, who doth 
not most gratefully bless the day when Mr. Jones was 
married to his Sophia. 


FINES 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


HILST sere were a favoured few, who had the 

opportunity of reading the earlier volumes of Tuk 
History oF Tom Jones, a FounDLinG, in 
October and November, 1748, the novel was not issued to 
the general public until February, 1749. It was actually 
published on February 28; and The General Advertiser of 
that date contained the following advertisement: 


“This day is published, in six vols. 12 mo. 
Pi B-HISbORY OF TOM: JONES, 


A FOUNDLING. 


—— Mores hominum multorum vidit 


ByHENRY FIELDING, EsgQ; 


It being impossible to get sets bound fast enough to answer 
the demand for them, such gentlemen and ladies as please, 
may have them sew’d in blue paper and boards, at the price 
of 16s. 4 set, of 

A. Millar over against Catharine-street in the Strand.” 


It is evident from the many errors, both printer’s and 
author’ s, that occur in the text of the original edition of Tom 
Jones, that the novel was hurriedly pushed through the press. 
The page of errata, so prized by the collector of first-editions, 
and which should appear after the table of contents in the 
first volume, sets forth no less than sixty-one errors, which the 
reader is desired to correct. It is almost certain that this page 
of errata was prepared by Fielding himself, and itis a fact 
of some significance that it does not extend to the sixth volume, 
the text of which is marred by some serious blunders. From 
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this fact, it is legitimate to surmise that the demand for pub- 
lication was so pressing, that the last volume was printed 
before the proofs were properly corrected and before the 
author had time to revise the text. 

It is probable, too, that the author was busily engaged in 
revising the text of the earlier volumes for a new edition, 
which was already in active preparation. As a matter of fact, 
two new editions of ‘Tom Jones appeared simultaneously 
on April 13th, of the same year: the one, in six volumes, 
at the old price; and the other, a cheaper edition, in four 
volumes. These are now generally known amongst collectors 
as the second and third editions respectively, though not so 
named on the title-pages. 

A careful examination of the text of the second edition tn 
six volumes, reveals the fact, that whilst it was entirely 
reset, it is a virtual reproduction of the original text, except 
that the errata (with two omissions) have been corrected, and 
a few other minor slips have been amended. 

The third edition, however, in four volumes, besides 
many corrections of verbal inaccuracies and a few textual 
amendments, contains considerable alterations in the episode 
of The Man of the Hill, (Book VIII, Chapters 14 and 15). 
The text of Chapter 14 has been largely re-written, whilst 
at the beginning of the following chapter, two bitter pass- 
ages of extreme misanthrophy have been deleted. These 
alterations and their significance receive very suggestive 
treatment in the admiravle critical study of M. A. Digeon 
on Le texte des romans de Fielding (Paris, Hachette, 
1923), to which book we would refer all those who are inter- 
ested in the many problems raised by the earlier editions of 
Tom Jones. 

Two other editions of Tom Jones appeared in 1749. The 
one, published in Dublin, in three volumes; and the other, 
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being the 4th authorised edition, in 4 volumes, London, 
1750 (although actually published on Dec. 12th, 1749). 

The present text is based upon the four volume edition, 
of April 1749, now generally called the third edition, and 
which is regarded by M. Digeonas the authentic text of Tom 
Jones. Whilst the old spelling, with all its vagaries, has 
been retained, it bas been thought well to degrade, in most 
instances, the initial capitals, where present usage would not 
permit them, and to modify slightly the punctuation of those 
passages and chapters which are printed, in the early edi- 
tions, between running quotation marks. 

For much of the matter contained in this note, as well as in 
the preparation of the following notes, we are greatly in- 
debted to the exhaustive and scholarly History of Henry 
Fielding 4y Mr. Wilbur M. Cross (3 vols, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1918); as also we are, although perhaps 
in less measure, to the earlier biographies of Fielding by 
F. Lawrence, Austin Dobson and Miss F. M. Godden. 


NOTES TO VOLUME I 


Dedication. Page vii. 


George Lyttelton, first Baron Lyttelton (1709-1773), poet, 
orator, and politician, was a life-long friend of Fielding. A school- 
boy friendship begun at Eton ripened into a lasting attachment. 
Both were eager opponents of the Walpole administration. 
Lyttelton not only gave financial assistance to Fielding, but it 
was through his powerful advocacy that towards the close of the 
year 1748, on the eve of the completion of Tom ones, the 
novelist was nominated to the office and emoluments of a justice 
of the peace for Middlesex and Westminster. 

It vras probably this intimacy between Fielding and Lyttelton, 
that inspired Smollett’s coarse and offensive caricature of 
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Lyttelton, under the name of Gosling Scrag, in the first edition 
of Peregrine Pickle (1751), in which work there was also a con- 
temptuous reference to Fielding’s second marriage. 

It is one of the most piquant ironies in the annals of literature 
that the great Dr. Johnson strongly maintained that the charac- 
ter of the Respectable Hottentot, in Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, 
was intended for Lyttelton, whereas it is notorious that the 
Respectable Hottentot was Johnson himself. 

Lyttelton himself was an author of considerable merit, his 
chief works being the Persian Letters, in imitation of those of 
Montesquieu (1735); Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul 
(174.7); Dialogues of the Dead (1760); and The History of the Life 
of K. Henry the Second (1767, etc.). 


Page viii. the princely benefactions of the Duke of Bedford. 


John, Duke of Bedford (1710-1771) had been on terms of in- 
timacy with Fielding for a considerable number of years before 
the publication of Tom Fones. He, together with Lyttelton, had 
been one of the leaders of the opposition, or country party as it 
was then called, against the Walpole administration, and was as- 
sociated with Fielding in making the Little Theatre, in the 
Haymarket, an organ of the opposition. After the fall of Walpole, 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty and a Privy Councillor, 
and Fielding’s pen was used on several occasions in The Faco- 
bite’s ‘fournal, to defend him from the attacks of his political 
enemies. It was owing to the generosity of the Duke of Bedford, 
in granting him a lease for 21 years of various properties in the 
county of Middlesex, that Fielding was able to qualify as a 
justice of the peace for that county, in January, 1749; and this 
was probably one of the ‘princely benefactions’ to which Fielding 
alludes in his dedication. 

If Chesterfield’s portrait of him is correct, he was not of 
equal moral fibre with those associated with him in this dedica- 
tion. Lord Chesterfield writes that ‘he was more considerable 
for his rank and immense fortune than for either his parts or his 
virtues. He had rather more than a common share of common 
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sense, but with a head so wrong-turned, and so invincibly ob- 
stinate, that the share of parts which he had was of little use to 
him, and very troublesome to others.’ (Quoted from The Life of 
Henry Fielding, by F. Lawrence, 1855, page 251.) 


Page ix. as a great poet says of one of you, (he might justly have said 
it of all three) you 


‘Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.’ 


‘This is the second line of the famous couplet of Pope’s, which 
occurs in his Epilogue to the Satires of Horace, and which refers 
to Fielding’s great friend and benefactor Ralph Allen, of Bath, 
(1694-1764), to whom Fielding makes more than one allusion 
in Foseph Andrews. Ralph Allen was a man of lowly origin, but 
rose to considerable affluence, and became famous for his phil- 
anthropy and munificence. As deputy-postmaster of Bath, he 
devised a system of cross-posts for England and Wales, which he 
farmed himself, at an average profit of £12,000a year. Lawrence, 
in his Life of Henry Fielding, states that Allen presented the 
novelist with 200 guineas, before he had any personal knowledge 
of him, and that, after his death, Allen took charge of his family, 
provided for their education, and bequeathed them an annuity of 
£100 a year. 

Ralph Allen is often stated to be the original from whence the 
Squire Allworthy of the novel is derived, but it would be more 
correct to say, and more consonant with the declaration of the 
author himself in the dedication, that ///worthy is a composite 
portrait of his three friends—a portrait, however, in which the 
features of Allen are more easily distinguishable than those of 
Lyttelton or Bedford. 


Page x. he will find in the whole course of it nothing prejudicial to 
the cause of religion and virtue; nothing inconsistent with the strict- 
est rules of decency, ete. 

This statement was not allowed to go unchallenged, and in Old 


England for May 27, 1749, a writer attacks Selim Slim for being 
so lavish of his commendations on the History of Tom ‘fones. 
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Having pointed out what the writer considers three instances of 
indecency, he goes on to attack ‘this noble History of Bastardism, 
Fornication, and Adultery’ as highly prejudicial to the cause of 
religion, in the gross ridicule and abuse which it wantonly throws 
on religious characters. 

Richardson was not behindhand in attacking his rival, and in a 
letter to M. Defreval, one of his French correspondents, he 
wrote: ‘Tom Fones is a dissolute book. Its run is over even with us, 
Is it true that France had virtue enough to refuse to license so 
profligate a performance?’ This last question arose from the 
almost incredible fact that a French translation of Tom ‘fones, by 
M. de la Place, and with engravings by Gravelot, which appear- 
ed in 1750, was actually prohibited by a royal arrét, presumably 
on account of its immoral tendencies—and this, at a time, when 
the decidedly immodest tales of Crébillon were popular in 
Paris! 

There were not wanting those, who improving on the lead 
given them by Thomas Sherlock, Bishop of London, in his 
“Pastoral Letter,’ attributed the earthquake-shocks, experienced 
in London in the early spring of 1750, partly to the reading of 
lewd books, more especially one called Tom ones. The im- 
munity enjoyed by Paris from these cosmic disturbances was 
ascribed to the fact that they had had the good sense to suppress 
that book. (See The Mitre and Crown, May 1749, The London 
and Gentleman’s Magazines, 1750, and the History of Henry 
Fielding, by Mr. Wilbur M. Cross.) 


Page 3. the best cook which the present age. 


Mr. Cross suggests that it is not improbable that Fielding is here 
paying a compliment to ‘a famous cook’ named Lebeck, who liv- 
ed a few doors from Mrs. Hussey, whose inclusion later in the 
novel forms the subject of a famous anecdote. He also points out 
that the whole of the opening chapter is but an elaboration of a 
letter written by Fielding, over the pseudonym of ‘Heliogaba- 
lus,’ which appeared in The True Patriot of December 3, 1745. 
(Op. cit., Vol II, pp. 104 and 105.) 
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Page 28. to cry out with Thisbe in Shakespear, ‘O wicked, 
wicked wail!’ 


This reference to 4 Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act V, Sc. 1, 
is not strictly accurate, as the exclamation ‘O wicked wall’ is 
made by Pyramus, and not Thisbe. 


Page 63. we wish Mr. John Fr—, or some other such philosopher. 


John Freke (1688-1756), to whom a further reference is made 
on page 177, was surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, from 
1729 to 1755. He wasa man of considerable parts, and somewhat 
of a connoisseur in music and art. Whilst Fielding was engaged in 
writing the earlier chapters of Tom Fones, Freke was embroiled 
in a controversy on the nature of electricity, echoes of which are 
to be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for October and 
November, 1746. 


Page 84. The same submission to a Hoadley. 


Benjamin Hoadley (1676-1761), to whom reference was also 
made in ‘Foseph Andrews, (97.v.) was successively Bishop of 
Bangor, Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester. He was a prom- 
inent and aggressive leader of the extreme latitudinarian party 
in church and state, and was evidently held in high esteem by 
Fielding. 

Page 104. when Tom attended the reverend Mr. Thwackum. 


Sir Richard Colt Hoare (1758-1838), antiquary and historian, 
states that the Rev. Richard Hele, Canon of Salisbury and Master 
of the Choir School, was the original of the pedagogue Thwack- 


um, 


Page 106. Mr. Square the philosopher. 
The original of Square was Thomas Chubb (1679-1747), who 


like Hele was a native of Salisbury. He was first apprenticed to. 
a glover in Salisbury, but his eyesight failing, he eventually be- 
came a tallow-chandler. He wrote many tracts of a deistical 
tendency, to which Fielding was considerably indebted. Some 
lines in his memory printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
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March 1747, give us a contemporary view of this Sarum- 
prodigy. 

‘In honest trade, to lawful business bred, 

To books in evil hour Tom turn’d his head. 

Book-making was the only craft he lov’d; 

And Tom wrote volumes... . 


In judgment weak, in self-conceit too strong, 

If Tom was right, no error can be wrong. 

Of prophets and apostles a despiser, 

Of reason proud, than revelation wiser, 

Reason, by gospel light as far outshone, 

As make-weight candle by the mid-day sun, 

Woe to New Sarum, Toma trade should slight 
Yielding benighted neighbours useful light! 

Woe to the world, Tom Chubb cou’d read and write!’ 


Page 134. the higler. 


“One who buys poultry, etc., in the country, and brings it to town 
to sell.’ (Bailey’s Dictionary, 1773.) 


Page 137. If we may believe the opinion of Butler, who attributes 
inspiration to ale. 


This is an allusion to Butler’s invocation to his muse in the first 
canto of Hudibras, lines 645 to 664. 


“Thou that with ale, or viler liquors, 
Did’st inspire Withers, Pryn, and Vickars, 
And force them, tho’ it was in spite 
Of nature and their stars, to write, etc.’ 


Page 138. the famous author of Hurlothrumbo. 
A play, by Samuel Johnson (1705-1773), a dancing master 


from Chester; ‘an absurd compound of extravagant incidents 
and unconnected dialogues;’ which, however, made a consider- 
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able hit when first put on the stage, in 1729. Fielding attributed 
its success to ‘the exquisite badness of the performance’ [The 
Champion, April 15, 1740]. 
He makes two of his characters in The Author’s Farce comment 
onit. (See Act I, Scene V, Witmore, and Act III, Charon). The 
nature of this nonsensical medley may be inferred from the lines 
on the title-page— 

“Ye sons of Fire, read my Hurlothrumbo, 

Turn it betwixt your Finger and your Thumbo, 

And being quite undone, be quite stuck dumbo.’ 


Page 141. Sophia Western. 


Although it is certain that in the character of Sophia Western, 
Fielding intended to enshrine the feminine grace and elegance of 
his first wife, Charlotte Cradock, yet there is a strong tradition 
that the luxuriant picture of Sophia’s beauty given in this chapter 
was drawn by Fielding from the image, retained in his memory, 
of the captivating charms of his cousin Sarah Andrews, with 
whom he was once ardently in love. (Lawrence. Life of Fielding, 


1855, pp. 68 and 255.) 


Page 162. George Seagrim. 

There is an interesting footnote in The History of Henry Fielding, 
by Mr. Cross, recording a law-suit between Fielding, and one 
Randolph Seagrim, in the year 1742. (Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 376.) 
The affair had apparently bitten deeply into the memory of the 
novelist. 


Page 208. the inventor of that most exquisite entertainment, called 
the English pantomime. 

John Rich (1692-1761), a celebrated harlequin, and manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre from 1732 to 1761. The success of his 
pantomimes and vaudeville performances, whilst the more 
legitimate drama was neglected, roused the indignation of Field- 
ing, and he never lost an opportunity of attacking these ‘spurious’ 
performances. 
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Page 209. Oldmixon. 
John Oldmixon (1673-1742) dramatist, and miscellaneous 
writer. He is satirized by Pope in The Dunczad in the lines begin- 
ning— 

‘In naked majesty Oldmixon stands,’ etc.—ii., 283. 


This is the true meaning of a late facetious writer, who told the 
public, that whenever he was dull, they might be assured there was a 
design in tt. 

This may refer to the concluding sentence in Steele’s Tatler, 
(No. 38, July 7, 1709), which runs ‘It is to be noted, that when 
any part of this paper appears dull, there is a design in it.’ 
The remark of Swift’s in the preface to the Tale of a Tub, 
gives less succinct expression to the same idea:—“There are 
certain privileges of a writer, the benefit thereof I hope there 
will be no reason to doubt; particularly that where I am not 
understood, it shall be concluded that something very useful and pro- 
found is couched underneath.’ 


Page 241. The great Dr. Misaubin. 


A French physician, living in St. Martin’s Lane. In the 
Pharmacopoeia Emperica, or List of Nostrums and Empirics, 
which appears in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for August, 1748, 
he appears as the inventor of a pill for the pox. As far back as 
1732, Fielding had burlesqued his mannerisms, and his pill, in 
his play, The Mock Doctor, the dedication of which to Dr. 
Misaubin himself, is a piece of piquant irony. There is a 
further reference to him in the present work, in Vol. III, page 
199. 

Page 264. a simile in Mr. Pope’s period of a mile. 


This is an allusion to Pope’s satirical reference to Bishop Hoad- 
ley’s long-winded and involved sentences, in the Satires of Dr. 
Donne Versified, where in matters of diction Pope commends 
‘Swift, for closer style; 
But Ho** y fora period ofa mile” Vay 279, 
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Page 272. might get up, like Mr. Bayes’s troops. 

This refers to the foot-soldiers and hobby-horses who fight a 
battle in The Rehearsal by Buckingham. When all are killed it 
is a question how they are to go off the stage. Bayes replies: ‘As 
they came on, upon their legs.” Whereupon they are obliged to 
revive and walk off. (Century Dictionary of Names.) 
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Page 40. Or as when two gentlemen, strangers to the wonderous 
wit of the place, etc. 


The following extract from Hoare’s Salisbury (p. 602) throws 
much light on this paragraph: ‘It is well known that Fielding 
. .. was for a time resident in our city. From tradition we learn, 
that he first occupied the House in the Close, on the South Side 
of St. Ann’s Gate. He afterwards removed to that in St. Ann’s 
Street, next to the Friary; and finally established himself in the 
mansion at the foot of Milford Hill, where he wrote a consider- 
able part of Tom ‘fones. We need not observe that the scene is laid 
in the neighbourhood, and that a few of the incidents are related 
as happening in Salisbury. Some of the persons are identified with 
persons living here at the time:—Thwackum is said to have 
been drawn for Mr. Hele, master of the Close School; Square 
the philosopher, for Chubb the deist; and Dowling the lawyer 
for a person named Stillingfleet, who exercised that profession. 
The Golden Lion, where the ghost scene was acted, was a well- 
known inn at the corner of the Market Place and Winchester 
Street, where many a merry prank was played; and the person 
who sustained this part was Doughty, one of the Sergeants at 
Mace.’ 
Page 54. the gigantic poet Lee. 
Nathaniel Lee (1655-1682), one of the dramatists, whose in- 
flated magniloquence and screaming bombast Fielding had bur- 
lesqued with so much spirit in his Tragedy of Tom Thumb. 

VOL. IV y 
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Page 67. a poem called the DEITY. 

A poem by Samuel Boyse (1708-1749) which first appeared in 
1739. Other editions were published in 1749, and in 1752. 
Boyse was one of the early associates of Dr. Johnson; and Pope 
acknowledged that there were lines in his Deity which he should 
not have been ashamed to have written. 


Page 156. made a present of to Dr. Drelincourt, to have kept the 
ghost of Mrs. Veale company. 


Charles Drelincourt (1595-1669), the author, among other 
works, of Consolations against the Fear of Death (1651), to a 
fourth edition of the English translation of which was prefixed 
Defoe’s Apparition of one Mrs. Veal (1716). 


Page 158. 4 man whose penetrating genius had enabled him to 
raise a large fortune, etc. 


This passage is, without doubt, a eulogium on his friend, Ralph 
Allen, of Bath. (See Notes on the Dedication.) 


Page 178. Tom Brown’s Works. 

Tom Brown (1663-1704), described by Addison as ‘of face- 
tious memory,’ was the author of numerous dialogues, letters, 
poems, and other miscellanies, first collected in 1707. His 
brilliant adaptation of Martial’s epigram, Non amo te, Sabidi, ‘I 
do not love thee, Dr. Fell,’ whilst he was a student at Christ 
Church, Oxford, will probably outlast his other works, which 
are more remarkable for their scurrility than their wit. 


Page 202. like Ward’s pill. 

Dr. Joshua Ward, a noted empiric of Fielding’s day. Pope in a 
footnote to a passage in his Imitations of Horace, Book II, Ep. I, 
line 183, where a reference is made to Ward, says that his ‘pill 
and drop had several surprising effects, and were one of the 
principal subjects of writing and conversation at this time.” 
[1737.] Fielding himself consulted Ward on one occasion. 


Page 233. This surgeon, whose name... began with an R. 
As Mr. Cross points out there is a small anachronism in this 
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allusion to Dr. John Ranby, principal Sergeant-Surgeon to the 
King and Fielding’s own physician. Ranby was not born until 
1703, yet he is represented as having been consulted by the Man 


of the Hill as early as 1681. Reference is again made to him in 
Amelia. 


Page 250. the ingenious Mr. Miller. 


Philip Miller, the author of the Gardener’s and Botanist’s Dic- 
tionary, which first published in two folio volumes, in 1731-7, 
attained such popularity that a seventh edition appeared in 1759. 


NOTES TO VOLUME III 


Page 2. Sir Epicure Mammon . . . Sir Fopling Flutter . . . Sir 
Courtly Nice. 


The first of these is a wealthy knight in the 4/chemist of Ben 
Jonson. “Epicure Mammon,’ says Charles Lamb, ‘is the most 
determined offspring of the author. It is just such a swaggerer as 
contemporaries have described old Ben to be. What a “towering 
bravery” there is in his sensuality!’ 

In Sir Fopling Flutter, the hero of Etherege’s comedy of The 
Man of Mode, we have in the words of Sir Edmund Gosse ‘the 
conscientious beau in his meridian’—one of the most finely and 
sympathetically drawn of all the fops in the gallery of coxcombs. 
Sir Courtly Nice, the hero of the comedy of that name, by John 
Crowne, which was played in 1685, is a coxcomb of cox- 
combs, a creature of fatuity and affectation, as is evidenced by his 
declaration, when challenged, ‘It goes against my stomach 
horribly to fight such a beast. Should his filthy sword but touch 
me, ‘twould make me as sick as a dog.’ 


Page 7. reading one of Mrs. Behn’s novels. 


Aphra Behn (1642-1689), novelist, dramatist, and poet. Her 
Histories and Novels including Oronooko, were first published in 
1698, the eighth edition being printed in 1735, with a Life of 
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the author by Chas, Gildon. Her Works (6 vols.), which are all 


more or less coarse, were edited by M. Summers (1915). 


Page 18. the celebrated Mrs. Hussey. 


Mrs. Hussey, a fashionable sacque and mantua-maker, who lived 
in the Strand, was an intimate friend of Fielding’s. Her great 
nephew relates that, ‘One day Mr. Fielding observed to Mrs. © 
Hussey, that he was then engaged in writing a novel, which he 
thought would be his best production; and that he intended to 
introduce into it the characters of all his friends. Mrs. Hussey, 
with a smile, ventured to remark, that he must have many niches, 
and that surely they must already be filled. “‘I assure you, my dear 
madam,” replied he, “there shall be a bracket fora bust of you.” 
Some time after this, he informed Mrs. Hussey that the work 
was in the press; but, immediately recollecting that he had for- 
gotten his promise to her, went to the printer, and was in time - 
enough to insert, in vol. iii, p. 17, [this allusion to her charms].’ 
(J.T. Smith, Nollekens and his Times, Vol. I, pp. 124-5). 


Page 45. the celebrated Arria. 

The wife of Caecina Paetus, who was accused of conspiring 
against the Emperor Claudius. He was condemned to commit 
suicide, A.D. 42, and when he shrank from the task, Arria 
stabbed herself, handed the dagger to her husband, and said: 
‘Paetus, it gives no pain.’ (Plin. Ap. iii. 16; Dion Cass. Ix. 16, 
etc.). 


Page 76. Mr. Nash. 
Richard Nash, ‘Beau Nash’ (1674-1762). In 1704, he became 


master of ceremonies at Bath, where he conducted the public 
balls with a splendour never before witnessed. He established the 
Assembly Rooms, and a code of etiquette and of dress, and be- 
came the uncrowned ‘King of Bath.’ He was distinguished for a 
certain sentimental benevolence; and warned the young ladies 
who attended the Bath balls against needy adventurers. 


Page 81. greatly resembled her whom Chamont mentions in the 


Orphan. 
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‘I spy’d a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to herself; 

Her eyes with scalding rheum were gall’d and red; 
Cold palsy shook her head, her hands seem’d wither’d 
And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapt 

The tatter’d remnant of an old strip’d hanging, 
Which served to keep her carcass from the cold,’ etc. 

The Orphan, Act ii. Se. i. 


Page 102. the learned Dr. Cheney. 
Probably George Cheyne (1671-1743) physician; published 


several medical and mathematical tracts, also treatises on diet 
and natural theology. He was at one period enormously fat, but 
he received such great benefits from a milk and vegetable diet, 
that he subsequently became a strong advocate of vegetarianism. 


] 


Page 118. Abbe Bannier, i Ais preface to his mythology. 


Ant. Banier (1673-1741) a French writer, of whose work, La 
mythologie et les fables expliquées par V histoire, an English trans- 
lation was published, in four volumes, in 1739-41. This work 
was re-issued by Millar, in 1748, and is recommended by Field- 
ing in The Facobite’s Fournal. Mr. Cross suggests that William 
Young made the translation under Fielding’s supervision. 
(History of H. Fielding, Vol. ii. pp. 106-7.). 

Page 121. One Mr. Moore. 

James Moore Smythe (1702-1734), playwright, and one of the 
Lords-Commissioners of Trade in the reign of Q. Anne. His 


dull comedy The Rival Modes (Jan. 1727) brought him £400 
(for his creditors) and the lasting resentment of Pope. 


Page 123. the sagacious Sir Roger L’Estrange. 


Sir Roger L’Estrange (1616-1704), Tory journalist and pam- 
phleteer. Besides his pamphlets and periodicals, he issued, among 
other things, The Fatles of Aesop and other eminent Mytholo- 
gists, with Moral Reflections, 1692, to which reference is here 
made. 
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Page 196. im a trachtchugt. 

There were some purists who took exception to Fielding’s 
spelling of this Dutch word, meaning a canal-boat. They main- 
tained that it should be spelt trachchuyt, and in the four-volume 
edition of Tom Fones, dated 1750, the word is altered to treck- 
schuyte. It is interesting to note that in a letter from Lieut.-Col. 
Chas. Russell to his wife, dated Feb. 23, 1742-3, which ap- 
pears in the Hist. MSS. Commission Report on the MSS at 
Chequers Court, there is a further variation in the spelling of the 
word, for writing from Ghent, he says, “We had a pleasant 
journey here in the trachschute.’ 


Page 198. Warburton. 


William Warburton (1698-1779), Bishop of Gloucester, a 
voluminous writer in the field of theological controversy, and 
editor of Shakespeare and Pope. In his Tom Thumb, Fielding 
burlesqued a line from Thomson’sNew Sophonisba, turning it into 
Oh! Huncamunca, Huncamunca, oh! 

and added, as a footnote, “This beautiful line ought, says Mr. 
W[arburton], to be written in gold.’ 

Page 228. Heydegger. 


J. J. Heidegger (1659?-1749), a Swiss adventurer, Master of 
the Revels to the Court of George II, and director of the Italian 
opera. He was remarkable for his ugliness and obesity. He is the 
‘Swiss Count’ of The Tatler, and ‘Count Ugly’ of Fielding’s 
Pleasures of the Town, His ugliness has been immortalised by 
Hogarth in his print ‘Heidegger in a Rage,’ as also by references 
in the Dunctad. Fielding’s first published work The Masquerade 
(1728) is inscribed to C t H—d—g—r, and in the course 
of the poem, he remarks that 


...as Mulciber was driv’n 
Headlong, for’s ugliness, from heav’n; 
So, for his ugliness more fell, 

Was H-d-g-r toss’d out of hell, 
And, in return, by Satan made 
First minister of ’s masquerade. 
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Page 2. Bysse’s Art of Poetry. 
The 4rt of English Poetry, by Edward Bysshe, was first pub- 


lished in 1702, and had been reprinted several times before the 
publication of Tom ‘fones. Like the companion work, by the 
same author, The British Parnassus, or Common-Place of English 
Poetry, 2 vols., 1714, it comprises, in the main, a classified 
selection of the beauties of English poetry. 


Page 2. the excellent treatise which Mr. Essex hath given us on 
that subject, entitled, ‘The Rudiments of genteel Education. 


John Essex also wrote 4 Treatise of Chorography, or Art of 
dancing Country Dances, 1710; and The Young Ladies’ Conduct; 
or, Rules for Education under several Heads, with Instructions 
upon Dress both before and after Marriage, and Advice to Young 
Wives 1772. 


Page 4. what Mr. Pope says of women. 


Refers to the opening lines of the second Epistle of Pope’s Mora/ 
Essays: 


Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 

Most women have no characters at all; 

Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair. 


Page 71. It was, The Fatal Marriage. 

Isabella: or, The Fatal Marriage, a play by Thomas Southern 
(1660-1746), first produced in 1694. The heroine, Isabella, 1s 
hurried into a marriage in the belief that her husband, Biron, is 
no longer alive. 


Page 96. could truly say with him in Terence, homo sum: nihil 
humani a me alienum puto. 


This is probably the most famous line in Terence and occurs 1n 
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his Se/f Tormentor. It is said by St. Augustine that at the deliv- 
ery of this sentiment, the whole theatre resounded with applause. 
See Steele’s Spectator, No. 502. 

Page 165. would have become the mouth of Oroondates himself. 
This may refer to the character of that name in La Calprenede’s 
famous romance Cassandra. The speeches of Oroondates are a 
tissue of rant and fustian. 

Page 298. They would fix a Dorimant, a Lord Rochester. 
Dorimant, a witty rake in The Adan of Mode, a comedy by Sir 
G. Etherege (1636-1694), first produced in 1676. Dorimant 


was formed upon the model of the Earl of Rochester (1647- 
1680). 


bes dy. 


be ‘at 
ye 
eaten 
Past siete 


